quick,  eas|,  profitiUe 


Low-cost  Cora  Cribs 


Mooey  ki  Quail 


UARTERLY,  SUMMER  1955,  FIFTY 
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Farmers  who  have  worked  with  Super-Sure-Grips  can't  be  fooled 
by  other  tires  resembling  them.  They  know  that  ONLY  Super-Sure- 
Grips  have  all  these  all-important  features; 


RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS,  coming  —  for  ruler- 

closer  together  at  shoulders,  take  a  straight  lugs  work  evenly  against  soil, 

roll  smoothly  on  road  —  and  so  wear 


"wedge-in”  bite  that  firms  loose 
soil  —  gives  "the  greatest  pull  on 
earth"! 


0-P-E-N  C-E-N-T  E  R  helps  ruler- 
straight  lugs  bite  deeper,  pull  better! 


slowly  and  evenly! 

RE-LUGGING  SAVINGS-ior  its  vastly 

stronger  body  keeps  Super- Sure-Grip 
fit  to  re-lug  or  re-tread  — and  re-use! 


That's  why,  despite  imitations,  more  farmers  surveyed  prefer  Super- 
Sure-Grips  than  all  other  leading  makes  put  together!  So  get  the 
real  thing  —  with  its  real  savings*  in  time,  work,  gas  and  money 
—  see  your  helpful  Goodyear  Dealer!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept., 
Akron  16,  Ohio. 


8up«r-Sure-Grip  -T.  U .  The  GuodyMr  Tire  A  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Only  Super-Sure-Grips  hove  the  greater  pull  of 

"WEnOi-IN"  action  I 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear  FIRST  Choice  on  the  Farm! 

GOOD,<^EAR 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 

there's  a  specially  designed  GOODYEAR  TIRE  FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM 

We  thirl;  you'll  like  THE  GOODYEAR  TELEVISION  PLAYHOUSE-cvery  other  Sundoy-NBC  TV  Net-.vork 


There  is  an  INTERNATIONAL  pickup 

for  every  pickup  truck  use.  Eleven  models 
:ill  availuhle  with  automatic  transmission, 
power  steering.  New  ONE  HUNDRED,  easiest 
to-drive  in  lowest-priced  field,  also  offers 
tubeless  tires,  standard  — optional 
overdrive  transmission. 


All'truck  medium-duty  Inter¬ 
nationa!  s  with  combination  stock 
rack  and  grain  bodies  cut  costs  on 
a  variety  of  farm  jobs.  Choice  of 
two  high-economy  engines.  Power 
steering  optional. 


For  ranchers  and  other  big-acre¬ 
age  operators.  Internafional 
four-wheel-drive  models  provide 
money-saving  stamina.  Eight 
speeds  forward,  two  reverse,  per¬ 
mit  operation  almost  anywhere. 


Farmers  who  use  International  trucks  rate 
them  high  in  economy. 

The  reason  is  that  Internationals  are  built  to 
take  rough,  rugged  going.  They  are  built  by 
specialists  in  mechanized  farm  equipment.  And 
they  are  all-truck,  husky  and  tough,  with  no  auto¬ 
mobile  parts  or  design  compromises,  anywhere. 

Internationals  give  you  extra  stamina,  plus 
outstanding  performance,  easy  handling,  comfort 
and  convenience.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  new 
farm  truck,  visit  your  nearby  International 
Dealer  or  Branch  and  learn  all  the  reasons  why  an 
International  is  your  best  truck  buy. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 


International  Harvester  Builds  McCORMICK’^  Farm  Equipment  and  FARMALl*  Tractors. ..Motor  Trucks. ..Industrial  Power.. .Refrigerators  and  Freezers 


Watch  "Tfc*  Halls  of  Ivy,"  with  Ronald  Colman  and  Bonita  Hume,  CBS-TV,  Tuesdays,  8:30  p.m.,  EST 


INTERNATIONAL*  TRUCKS 

“Standard  of  the  Highway 


non^e  ot  t 
con  9We 


Positivc-iatching 
IHUR  RANE  coupler 


Manufactured  Of  80  year -old  technically  and  financially 
sound  ccrpoiation  with«a  factory-trained  dealer  network* 


engineers  make 

^creicorh  for  two  by  analyzing  ' 
crops,  soil,  terrain,  weather,  water  i 
an4  labor  supply  ..  .even  in  y 
so-called  wet  climates  SHUR-RANE 
'•  will  bring  bigger,  guaranteed 
returns  on  your  farm  investment ! , 


^  SHUR-KANE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS,  D«pt.  FQ^I  TRADE  HARK 
Food  MachiiMry  A  ClMmicol  Corp.,  Box  145,  Son  Jot#  I,  CaKfemia 
mative  literature  as  checked :  — farmer  — equipment  dealer 
ill  irrigation  □  vegetables  and  — student  — cty.  agt  or  teacher 
rchards  commercial  hfy  regular  implement  dealer  is  : 


If  in  one  of  14  Southeastern  states,  send  to  Florida  Div^  Lakeland,  Fla. 


Farm  Quarterly.  Vol.  Ten.  No,  Two,  Editorial,  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices,  22  East  I2ih  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  15  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
Ptice  50c  a  copy;  S2.00  for  one  year;  $3.50  for  two  years;  $5,00  for  three  years.  Add  $1.00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matter 

at  the  Post  Office,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  .March  3.  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  0(f.> 


JOHN  DEERE 


lUwV.  .  .  a  Low-Bu!lt  2  PLOW  Tractor 
That  Cultivates  2  ROWS  .  .  .TT  T7  . 


The  JOHN  DEERE 

TWO-ROW  UTILITy 


X  OU  are  invited  to 
treat  yourself  to  an  entirely  new  ex¬ 
perience.  Get  up  on  the  seat  and  drive 
the  new  low-built  John  Deere  "40" 
Utility  Tractor  equipped  with  Quik- 
Tatch  front-end  two-row  cultivator. 
You'll  quickly  see  why  we  say,  "You 
haven't  seen  anything  in  ease  of  handling 
and  effortless  view  of  the  work  until  you 
have  handled  this  latest  "40." 


mechanical  muscle  that  puts  hustle  in 
all  your  farming  jobs. 

Easy  Handling— Full  Adaptability 

Easy-acting  clutch  assures  smooth 
take-offs;  shock-resistant  steering  means 
easier  handling  in  all  conditions.  Wheel 
treads  adjust  as  wide  as  80  inches  for 
straddling  two  rows  and  can  be  set  in  as 
narrow  as  48  inches.  Remote  hydraulic 
system  is  available  for  drawn  tools. 

Quik-Tatch  Equipment 

Standard  3-point  hitch  (regular  equip¬ 
ment)  gives  you  "pick  up  and  go"  con¬ 
venience  with  any  of  the  big  line  of  John 
Deere  Quik-Tatch  tools,  and  with  many 
tools  of  other  makes  that  you  may  already 
own.  Roomy  platform,  adjustable  deep- 
cushion  seat,  and  simple  controls  offer 
true  comfort  and  convenience  for  the 
operator,  sitting  or  standing. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  talk  with  your 
John  Deere  dealer  and  arrange  for  that 
free  demonstration.  He  will  be  happy  to 
prove  the  extra  value  of  the  "40." 


Wheels  adjust  as  wide  as  80  inches 
to  straddle  two  rows  of  corn,  cotton, 
peanuts,  beans,  and  similar  crops. 
You  cultivate  25  to  35  acres  per  day! 


Complete  Power— Helper  Power 

It's  a  full  two-plow  tractor — tailor- 
made  for  you  if  you  farm  up  to  100  acres, 
or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  "helper"  for 
a  larger  tractor. 

The  name  "Utility"  is  descriptive;  it 
tells  you  that  here's  a  time-,  muscle-,  and 
money-saver  on  a  wide  variety  of  farm 
work.  Engine  is  the  famous  John  Deere- 
built  "40"  that's  setting  new  records 
everywhere  for  low-cost  operation  and 
maintenance.  Hydraulic  system  is  the 
time-proved  "live"  Dual  Touch-o-matic 
with  Load-and-Depth  Control,  the 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  N54  | 

Please  send  free  literature  on:  | 

□  "40"  Tricycle  Q  "40"  Standard  | 

□  "40"  Utility  □  "40"  Crawler  I 
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r  livestock 


Hundreds  of  new 


signs  like  tnis 

e  going  up  across  the  country 


Backed  by  vast  veterinary  research  ...  by 
years  of  intensive  scientific  study  .  .  .  your 
veterinarian  brings  to  your  farm  high  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  for  diagnosis,  specialized 
treatment,  surgery,  and  counsel  on  preven¬ 
tive  practices  including  nutrition. 

Vital  allies  of  your  veterinarian  in  conquer¬ 
ing  disease  are  effective,  reliable  drugs. 
Squibb  serves  the  veterinary  profession 
and  you  by  providing  drugs  of  highest 
efficacy  .  .  .  veterinary  products  based  on 
sound,  authoritative  research. 

Your  veterinarian,  plus  dependable  drugs, 
and  good  management  practices— «//  work¬ 
ing!  tof^ether— help  keep  your  herds  healthy, 
productive,  and  more  profitable. 


A  new  sign ...  a  new  graduate  veterinarian 
begins  his  professional  practice. 

It's  a  great  day  for  him . . .  and  for  you.  too. 
because  he’s  a  specialist  you  can  rely  on  to 
help  protect  the  health  of  your  livestock  — 
and  your  investment. 

If  there  is  a  new  veterinarian  in  your  com¬ 
munity-bid  him  welcome.  He’s  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds*  of  new  graduates  who  are  joining 
19,176  older  veterinarians  in  playing  a 
vital  role  in  America’s  livestock  industry. 

Young  or  oldr-your  veterinarian  is  a  man 
of  high  professional  standards  ...  a  man 
who  subscribes  to  this  creed  . . . 

“To  regard  my  profession  as  something 
more  than  a  means  of  livelihood  ..  .To 
guide  my  conduct  by  sober  judgment . . . 

To  be  modest,  and  open-minded  and 
thankful  for  every  opportunity  to  increase 
my  knowledge  and  my  usefulness  .  .  .” 

For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of 
your  Veterinarian  as  a 
Health  Engineer?  More  and 
more  farmers  are  proving 
that  Health  Engineering  is 
their  most  economical  way 
to  keep  livestock  healthy 
and  producing  at  a  profit. 


SQUIBB 

Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y, 


tliitn  half  of  tht* 

1^01  neu  KDiduntt's  will  (((•nt'DiI 

prartirt^.  Others  will  he>rln  Important 
work  in  spnialiaed  practice,  armed 
f<»rces.  teachim;.  research,  regulatory 
or  cuiiiiiit^rcial  senices. 
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Rear  Wheels 

FORDS 


NEW!  High  Crop 
Clearance,  with  Safety 


NEW!  Tailored  Traction 
with  exclusive 
Vari-Weight  System 


You  have  perhaps  wondered  what 
would  happen  if  Ford  engineering 
skill  and  long  experience  went  all  out 
to  build  really  new,  really  better  tri¬ 
cycle  tractors.  Xow  you  can  find  out! 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  are  tricycle 
tractors  built  by  Ford... in  two  power 
series.  Both  fitted  for  4-row  and  2-row 
front-mounted  cultivators  and  plant¬ 
ers  and  for  1-row  and  2-row  mounted 
corn  pickers  and  harvesters.  One 
series  with  full  3-plow  power,  the 
other  with  full  2-plow  power. 

A  new  combination  of  high  crop 
clearance  and  loiv  driver  seat  makes 


these  tractors  the  safest  as  well  as 
the  easiest  handling  tricycles  you 
ever  saw.  There's  an  ingenious  Vari- 
VVeight  System  of  wheel  and  front- 
end  weights  available  to  give  you 
true  “Tailored  Traction.” 

Enough  other  great  features  to  fill 
a  book!  And  this  book  is  waiting  for 
you  at  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
and  Implement  Dealer's.  Drop  in. 
ask  for  it  and  have  a  good  look  at 
Ford's  new  Tricycle  Tractors  soon. 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Birmingham.  Michigan 
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Parlor  Stalls 
Stainless  Steel  Wai 
The  Surge  ELECTRC 
Automatic  Pipe 
rANDELS 
Water  Heaters 
Line  Washers 
Manifolds 

Sanitary  Fittings 

need  to  meet  any  set 
on  terms  that  you  c 


Surge  Milker  Units 
Breaker  Cup  Units 
Vacuum  Pumps 
Milk  Pumps 
Releasers 
Milk  Line  Valves 
Stainless  Steel  or 
Glass  Pipe 
Washing  Racks 
...  all  that  you 
is  offered  you 


of  conditions 
in  handle. 


^  Parlor  Milkers 


Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  milks  with  Genuine  Surge  TUG  & 

PULL,  which  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  that 
you  will  get  good  cow  milking. 

Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  is  protected  by  Organized  Surge 
Service,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  there  is 
that  you  won’t  be  left  in  a  mess. 

Any  milking  machine  that  berrs  the  Surge 
Nameplate  is  now  sold  on  EASY  TERMS  ...  a 
down  payment  that  you  can  swing,  and  up  to 
twenty-four  months  to  clean  up  the  balance. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  machine  that  will 
save  you  so  much  time  and  labor  as  a  Surge  StOntMon  P/po/fflG  MilkctS 
.  .  .  any  kind  of  a  Surge.  /  -  ^ 

#  •  ^ 

NOW  ...  is  a  good  time  to  let  a  Surge 
start  working  for  you. 

Babson  Bros 


2843  W.  19th  Street  •  Chicago  23,  Illinois 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


^  Bucket  Milkers 
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QU  ART  ERLY 


Build  A  Master  Tool  Set 


with  Low-Cost  PROTp^ 


No.  9937 
Combination  Box  and 
Open  End  Wrenches 


Now,  you  can  buy  the  Proto  Profes¬ 
sional-Quality  Tools  you  always  wanted 
the  economical  Adda-Unit  way  —  as 
your  budget  permits.  Each  unit  is  a 
set  of  highly  useful  tools  in  the  han¬ 
diest  tool  holder  ever  designed  for  a 
workshop.  The  holders  are  made  of  a 
bright  red  plastic  and  are  custom 
molded  to  hold  each  tool  snugly.  They 
keep  your  tools  where  you  want  them— 
when  you  want  them— and  they  add  a 
sparkle  of  color  that  makes  any  work¬ 
shop  a  showplace.  Start  your  master 
Proto  tool  set  today  by  getting  one  or 
more  Adda-Units  from  your  Proto 
dealer.  Send  10^  for  68-page  catalog 
of  entire  line  to 


PLDMB  TOOL  COMPANY 

22fifiE  Sante  Fe  .-Vve.,  Los  .\nifelc.s  .14.  Oalif. 


No.  9953 
Pliers 


No.  9942 
Adjustable 
and 

Pipe  Wrenches 


No.  9950 
14*  Drive 
Socket  Set 


No.  9931  . 

Open  End  Wrenches  ^ 


Eiitini  Fwtmr,  JiantMti.  N.Y.  •  CaniiiM  Fictoy,  iMdM.  Oit. 
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littlt'  sliattcriiic.  Fn'd  value  is  saved  and  stored 
for  lop  quality,  nourishiiic;  winter  feed. 

Try  it  on  your  farm 

Ask  your  coniinunity  New  Idea  dealiT  to  hrins; 
th<‘  New  Idea  mower  or  vide-rake  of  your  «'hoiee 
to  your  farm  for  a  demonstration — the  trailint;  or 
semi-moiinied  mower,  the  low-wlieel  or  hii;h-wheel 
side-rake  and  tedd<‘r.  Ynu  n  ill  he  under  no  ohlinu- 
tion  of  any  sort.  .\sk  him  to  l«'t  you  mow  or  rak<* 
that  lush,  hard-lo-rure  first  cutting  to  satisfy 
yourself  that  there  are  no  finer  tools  made. 


Poorly  made  hay  is  little  more  than  rouaha^e  — 
fit  only  for  starvation  rations  and  heddint;.  But 
ha\  made  with  tools  that  cut.  «'ur«'.  pa*'ka';e.  and 
store  it  —  the  wav  feed-value-coiisi  ions  farmers 
know  how  — is  a  ra'/t  crop  ric  h  in  protein  and 
vitamins,  and  appeti/int;  to  livestock. 


The  New  Idea  mower  is  a  precision  cuttiii"  tool 
hom'd  and  tuned  to  cut  ch'ait  in  thickest  stands. 
Like  (irandma's  prized  .Sh<'flield  ste«'l  scissors,  it 
is  made  hy  experts  for  experts  ...  smooth  slii  ing 
and  long  wearing. 


.•\nd  when  cuttinc  is  over,  the  New  Idea  side-rake 
and  tedder  becomes  a  key  tool.  More  than  just  a 
rake,  it  is  can-fully  designed  to  turn  tender,  high- 
protcin  leaves  into  the  center  of  the  windrow 
wh<  re  they  cure  away  from  the  searing  stm.  I  hick. 
juit  y,  hard-to-t  itre  stetns  are  tiirtted  otitward  for 
faster  curing.  I.,«'aves  and  stetns  cure  evenlv,  with 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  DIVISION  .yiT.'O  DISTRIBUTING  CORP 
Deportment  1540,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 

For  free,  illustrated  information  on  ht’ew  Idea  hay 
tooU,  please  send  us  your  full  name  and  address. 


NEW  IDEA  MOWERS  AND  SIDE-RAKES  are  quick  on-and-off.  Both  the  semi-mounted  mower  (shown  here)  and  the  full- 
trailinc  model  rut  clean  on  square  turns.  Low-wheel  and  hich-wheel  rakes  are  susitension-trussed  for  ritjid  strength, 
Reels  yield  at  both  ends.  Controls  can  be  handled  from  trat  tor  seat.  Changes  from  sitie-rake  to  tedder  at  flip  of  lever. 


Start  fern  RIGHT 


WAYNE  TAIL  CURLER!  The  tasty  creep-feed  that  tempts 
baby  pigs  onto  solid  feed  before  sow’s  milk  dwindles.  Helps  wean 
pigs  extra  early.  Speeds  ’em  to  a  husky  75  lbs.  extra-fast.  Packed 
with  powerful  easily  digested  nutrients  that  makes  pigs  g-r-o-w! 


Keep  'em  ROBUST 


WAYNE  H-A-D  KRUMS!  (High  Antibiotic  Diet) 

Extra  rich,  extra  palatable  "booster”  ration  that  keeps  ’em 
eating.  ..to  come  back  fast  after  disease  attack, ‘castration  or  vac¬ 
cination  shock  or  other  set-backs.  High  ANTIBIOTIC  LEVEL 

provides  powerful,  yet  gentle  nutrition  when  it’s  needed  most. 

*Such  as  Infectious  Diarrhea  ( Scours,  Necro) 


and  ready  for  market — 
with  new,  improved  WAYNE  HOG  BALANCER 

Fortifies  your  grains  to  produce  high-speed  gains  .  .  .  market 
weights  at  5  to  5H  months  ...  at  low  cost  per  pound  of  gain. 
In  recent  Wayne  Research  Farm  dry-lot  tests,  100  lbs.  of 
pork  was  produced  with  only  5H  bu.  corn,  49  lbs. 

Wayne  Hog  Balancer.  Feed  from  75  lbs.  to  '' 

market,  save  on  feed  costs. 


WAYNE 

TAIL 

CURLER 


WAYNE 

HAD 

KRUMS 


AIL  THE  WAY 

BE  WEIGH  AHEAD!  See  Your  Wayne  Dealer  Today! 


ALLIED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  . . .  Today! 
fxeculiVe  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Illinois — Service  Offices;  Fori  Wayne  7,  Indiana 


Letters 


Sprinklers  Pay  Off 

Sirs: 

We  were  pleased  to  find  in  the  Sprinu  issue  a 
picture  of  our  corn  irrigation  system  in  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  of  page  58.  We  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  the  results  of  this 
field. 

This  was  our  third  season  of  irrigating.  The 
land  is  Plainfield  Sand  that  before  irrigation 
and  heavy  fertilization  yielded  an  average  of 
30  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  the  24-acre  field 
yielded  an  average  of  122  bushels.  In  spite  of 
the  better  than  average  rainfall  of  last  season, 
and  with  identical  fertilizer  treatment,  all  of 
our  corn  produced  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  irrigation  effort.  Our  yields 
ran  from  90  plus  to  150  bushels.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  seen  corn  cut  over  50  bushels  per 
acre  during  one  hot  dr>’  spell  where  we  did  not 
get  over  it  with  our  sprinklers.  This  occurred  in 
six  days  in  the  last  week  of  .August,  1953.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  one  inch  of  water,  costing  us 
about  $1.25  per  acre  would  have  been  worth 
over  $75.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  why  we 
are  enthusiastic  about  irrigation. 

E.  Turner  Biddle 

Leiters  Ford,  Indiana 


Sorn’  We  Moved  the  Mill 

Sirs: 

We  have  just  read  the  story  on  “C'orn  Bread” 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  the  F.arm  Qlwrterly  by 
Eleanor  Cullen. 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  your  illustration  of 
Mabry  Mill  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in 
southern  Virginia  should  be  shown  as  located  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

This  is  probably  the  most  famous  water  mill 
in  the  entire  country  and  thousands  of  readers 
will  probably  notice  this  error. 

W.  Ray  Scott 

Director  of  Photography  and 
and  Public  Relations 
National  Park  Concessions,  Inc. 

Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky 


with  the  piston  rings 
preferjred  by  more  people 
than  any  other  brand! 


Get  those  extra  hours  of  field  time  (less  shop  time) 
with  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings! 

Top  performance  is  assured  because: 

1.  In  Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  set,  both  top 
ring  and  oil  ring  are  plated  with  thick,  solid 
chrome! 

2.  Entire  area  of  ring  travel  gets  complete  wear  pro¬ 
tection  assuring  more  than  double  the  life  of 
cylinders,  pistons  and  rings. 

3.  No  tedious  break-in... rings  are  lapped-in  at 
factory! 

Insist  on  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings 
for  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. . .  for  sustained  power 
and  positiie  oil  control!  Perfect  Circle  Corporation, 
Hagt  rstown,  Indiana;  The  Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd., 
Tcjronto,  Ontario. 


Dear  Sir,  You  Cur 

Sirs : 

In  reference  to  your  article,  “The  Farmer 
Takes  a  Wife,”  ...  I  get  up  at  4:30  a.  m.,  milk 
15  to  18  cows,  feed  38  head,  lift  3,000  bales  of 
hay  each  year,  feed  30  bushels  of  silage  a  day 
during  the  winter.  I'll  put  my  strength  and 
vitality  against  any  broad-beam  wife. 

M.  Elizabeth  Scott 

Upper  Mountain  Road,  L<-wiston,  N.  Y. 

Sirs : 

Is  marriage  like  buying  a  critter. 

Or  harvesting  grain  in  the  fall? 

Is  the  wife  you  take  to  be  valued 
By  the  way  she  can  lift  or  haul? 

W.  E.  Dobson 

Route  4,  Lansing,  Michigan 
Sirs : 

Your  advice  to  our  farm  boys  to  seek  physical 
fitness,  ability  to  work  and  rear  strong  sons  is 
insulting.  Our  young  girls  .  .  .  will  marry  for 
love! 

Mrs.  Richard  Knox 

Canton,  Minnesota 

{Continued  on  page  72) 


Perfect  Circle 


2-in-1  Chroi 

The  Standard  of  Comparison 
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ONCE  Over  the  Field 
Gives  You  TWO  Yields 


You  get  two  crops  .  .  .  ears  and  forage  .  .  .  when  you  harvest 
corn  this  way.  It  makes  practical  the  new,  low-cost  method 
of  cattle  feeding  utilizing  corn-stalk  silage.  You  can  cut  early, 
at  rich  stage  for  silage,  and  put  ears  through  drier.  You  can 
harvest  after  ears  are  dry  enough  to  crib  and  add  water  for 
silage.  You  also  can  use  chopped  dry  stalks  for  fodder  or  for 
the  best  of  bedding. 

The  Case  Corn  Harvester  saves  shelled  kernels,  too — usually 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  hundred  acres.  You  do 
cleaner,  easier  plowing  and  seedbed  preparation  .  . .  get  better 
borer  control  .  .  .  whether  chopped  stalks  are  removed  or 
blown  back  on  the  ground.  The  same  base  machine  .  .  .  with 
windrow  pick-up,  cutter  bar  or  row-crop  unit  .  .  .  harvests  all 
hay  and  silage  crops. 


Today’s  Low-Cost  Combination 

Picker-Chopper  with  PTO  Drive 


Picker-Chopp 


See  your  Cato  dealer  about  corn  machines.  Ask  about  the  Case 
Income  Payment  Plan  that  fits  your  farminit  system.  For  pictorial 
folders,  check  here  or  write  in  margin  any  kind  of  machine, 
any  size  tractor  that  interests  you.  J.  1.  Case  Co..  Dept.  F-905, 
Racine,  Vi'is. 

New  Corn  Fiarsester  Portable  Crop  Elevators 

1- row  Corn  Picker  Wide-tread  Farm  Trucks 

2- row  Picker-Sheller  Forage  Blower 


Student?. 


Acres  you  farm. 


Name. 


Address. 


MASSE  V-HARRIS 


Owners  say:  "More  Economical,  More  Powerful,  Easier  to  Handle 


Massey-H arris  3-plow  33  Tractor  and  P.T.O.  Baler.  Engine-driven  Baler  also  available. 


Take  the  wheel  off  a  Massey* Harris  — 

you'H  agree  it^s  the  greatest  tractor  gou*re  ever  driven 


powered  up  and  down  ...  an  exclusive  wrist-action 
3- point  Hitch- All  that  makes  hook-ups  easier  —  any¬ 
where  —  with  a  variety  of  equipment. 

You’ll  find  a  Massey-Harris  works  the  low-cost  way 
.  .  .  uses  fuel  according  to  the  load,  gets  more  out  of 
what  it  does  use  .  .  .  costs  less  to  maintain  and  lasts 
longer  because  it’s  built  with  an  extra  margin  of  stam¬ 
ina  in  every  part. 

The  surest  way  to  prove  it  to  yourself  is  up  on  the 
seat  of  a  Massey-Harris  —  a  field  test  on  your  own 
farm.  See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  soon  for  a  demon¬ 
stration.  He  has  the  size  tractor  you  need.  Gasoline,  die¬ 
sel,  distillate  and  liquefied  petroleum  models. 

A  new  booklet  “Out  of  the  Mailbag”  tells  the  whole 
story  of  economy,  power,  ease  of  handling  in  the  words 
of  Massey-Harris  owners.  For  your  free  copy  write 
Massey-Harris,  Dept.  F-222  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Your  first  impression  behind  the  wheel  of  a  Massey- 
Harris  tells  you  this  is  the  tractor  you’ve  looked  for 
—  one  that  really  measures  up  to  your  standards.  The 
feel  of  it  alone  says  power,  stamina,  reserve  —  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  on  heavy  work,  an  eagerness  to  go. 

Start  the  engine  and  you  sense  that  power  immediate¬ 
ly  —  and  you’re  anxious  to  try  it.  Drive  into  the  field 
and  you  see  your  plow  suck  to  full  depth  fast.  The  pull 
stays  smooth,  steady  —  no  lurching,  no  overloading. 

This  performance  is  the  smoothness  of  Balanced  Pow¬ 
er  Design  .  .  .  the  teamwork,  the  quick  response  .  .  . 
the  power  surge  when  the  pull  gets  heavy,  the  cut-back 
as  the  load  loses  its  fight. 

You  expect  even  more  from  this  power-plus  tractor 
—  and  you  get  it.  Vision,  comfort,  roominess  .  .  .  easy 
handling  that  does  more  of  the  work  for  you  .  .  ,  easy 
steering  that  turns,  dodges  quick  .  .  .  hydraulic  control 


1-2  plow  Pocor 


3-4  plow 
44  Special 


gst 

* 

Better  Crops 

Ktua^anf&e 


Your  Soil  Con  Be  Your  Worst  Enemy 
-  or  Your  BEST  FRIEND ! 


1 0-Fold  Increase  ^ 
in  Wheat 

Without  the  ri^ht  fertili¬ 
zer  in  the  soil,  even  the 
best  farmer  cannot  prevent 
crop  failures. 

AmazinK  tests  on  wheat 
by  a  leadinR  aR  collcRe  show 
how  yield  increas€“d  ten-fold 
with  proper  fertilizer. 

Note  at  riRht  the  viRorous 
r<Hit  system  as  well  as  lush, 
heavy  top  Rrowth.  The  cor¬ 
rect  fertilizer  Ruided  by  soil 
tests  produced  this  bumtier 
crop.  Kven  when  soil  lacked 
only  phosphate  or  potash, 
yield  dropi>ed  nearly  40',  j,. 


Get  up  to  225  Bu.  Corn  •  125  Bu.  Wheat  •  125  Bu.  Oats 
30  Ton  Tomatoes  •  5  Tons  Hay  •  750  Bu.  Potatoes 
Increase  Milk  Production  as  much  as  300% 

There’s  still  time  to  make  sure  you’ll  get  bigger  and  better 
crops  this  year.  It’s  not  too  late — test  your  soil  now  and  find  out 
what  fertilizer  each  field  must  have  to  produce  a  bumper  crop. 
The  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  tells  what  to  do! 

Soil  specialists  say  side  dressing  in  summer  gives  many  crops  a  big  boost  over 
using  fertilizer  only  in  the  spring.  Soil  Tests  guarantee  you  more  bushels  or  tons, 
and  cut  your  costs.  You  can  turn  poor  fields  into  top  producers — make  good 
fields  break  all  records.  Doubling  the  yield  means  6  times  as  much  profit ! 

Make  More  Money  This  Year 

These  Easy  and  Amazing  Tests 
Mean  Bigger  Crops  Right  Now! 

No  matter  how  much  money  there  is  in  the  bank  every  farmer  wants  to  see 
each  $1  he  puts  into  his  farm  bring  back  as  many  as  it  can.  No  one  can  afford  to 
invest  money  in  fertilizer  and  not  oe  sure  it’s  what  his  crops  need.  Stop  guess¬ 
ing — you  can  make  sime  every  dollar  spent  pays  back  up  to  $10  or  more  in  extra 
yi^d.  You’ll  also  save  money  on  fertilizer — up  to  $15  an  acre  every  season  — 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  on  your  farm! 

Building  up  your  soil  is  like  putting  money  in  the  bank — you’ll  get  it  back  with 
interest  for  years  to  come.  You’ll  also  increase  the  value  of  your  farm  instead 
of  wearing  it  out!  It  can  be  done  only  with  Soil  Testing.  The  use  of  Soil  Test 
Kits  is  approved  by  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Slo  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

EASY  AS  READING  A  THERMOMETER 

So  simple,  anyone  can  use  it.  Even  your  first 
tests  will  be  accurate  and  reliable.  Ready  to  use  r  j 
anytime,  anywhere,  even  out  in  the  field.  Takes  f  / 
only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test.  No  sam-  /  V 
q  pies  to  mail,  no  waiting  for  reports.  I 

W  Farmers  deluxe  Soil  Test  Kit 

This  is  the  famous  Farmers  deLuxe  Kit,  complete  with  every- 
thing  for  hundreds  of  tests.  More  valuable  than  all  your  stock 
and  tools !  Shows  right  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash  for  each  field.  Also  whether  lime  is  needed  (pH)  and  how 
much.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest  with  carrying  handle — stands 
heavy  field  work.  Weighs  only  I2I2  lbs.  Easy  instructions  show 
needs  of  225  different  crops.  Big  Value,  only  $29.95. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ^ 

We'll  mail  C.O.D.  plus  postaRe.  Or  send 
,1  Min*  check  and  we’ll  pay  postaRe,  savinR  you 
from  $1.91  to  $3.55  in  postal  charRes. 

Money-Ba^  Guarantee  m  ^  m 


No  Lacked  Needed  Fertilized 

Fertilizer  Phosphate  Potash  Correctly 


^Outstanding  Benefits  in  Corn 

A  leadinR  ARriculture  Experiment  Station 
made  these  tests.  The  first  corn  plant  was 
Rrown  in  a  field  not  properly  fertilized.  Note 
the  deformed  nubbin.  Rotted  joints  and  roots 
(shown  by  cuttinR  down  the  center)  made  the 
corn  lodRe.  Besides  poor  yield,  the  soil  was 
robbed  of  fertility  a  bumper  crop  would  have 
returned. 

The  healthy  viRorous  root  system,  sound 
stalk  and  perfect  ear  came  from  a  comparison 
plot  where  correct  kinds  and  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  produced  a  bumper  crop. 


Big  Gains  in  Root  Crops  ^ 

The  biR  radish  compared  with  the 
first  three  is  concrete  evidence  of 
cold-cash  benefits  from  soil  testinR 
for  everj’  kind  of  crop. 

You’ll  have  Rreater  size, 
earlier  harvest  and  hiRh 
quality  in  root  crops.  *-  ^ 

Also  lush  foliaRe  and  viRor-  SoM 
ous  RTowth  of  leaf,  fruit,  vine  '  ''t'P 
and  Rrain  crops.  *. 


>  g  Grown  I 

Not  q  in  ' 

Enough !  Fertile 

Potash  _  Soil 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK 

We  are  so  certain  you’ll  Ret  biRRer 
yield,  you  ran  send  your  Kit  back 
anytime  within  a  year  if  you  don’t, 
and  we’ll  refund  your  money. 


f  Order 
Right 
Away! 


If  you  send  check,  we’II 
also  include  the  valuable 
64-paRe  book_  on  farm 
manaRement,  "Our  Land 
and  Its  Care”  FREE! 


If  you  are  not  complete¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  your  Soil 
Test  Kit,  return  it  in 
10  days  and  K*t  your 
monoy  back! 


If  desired,  use  our  Kasy-I’ayment  Plan  (see  coupon), 


^25,000  Users  Can't  Be  Wrong 


W.L.D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on  fertilizer. 
"The  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  aRain.” 
That’s  real  satisfaction! 

R.S.G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  discovered  pot¬ 
ash  was  badly  needed.  He  has  increased  his  corn  yield 
‘jlOCc!  He  also  reduced  fertilizer  costs  by  usinR  only  what 
his  Sudbury  Soil  Tests  showed  was  needed. 

A.F.B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield  50‘  o  by  cor- 
rectinR  phosphate  and  potash  deficiencies  his  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  revealed. 


S.G.H.  of  MichiRan  "Ruessed”  his  potato  field  had 
enouRh  potash  but  needed  nitroRen.  Tests  showed  he 
was  wronR.  He  saved  the  nitroRen,  bouRht  potash  and 
doubled  his  yield. 

G.H.  of  Ohio  "Have  made  many  tests;  like  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  accuracy.  Worth  1000  times  its  cost  on  my 
320  acres;  found  them  low  in  phosphate.” 

A.D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn  yields  as  a 
result  of  testinR  his  soil.  He  also  Rets  30%  more  wheat 
and  soybeans  per  acre. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  934,  South  Sudbury,  Nias*. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
at  the  special  low  price  marked  below: 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  send  poet-  i  i  ,  r« 

paid;  include  free  book. 

^Our  Land  and  Its  Cai4.”  I _ I 


Name. 


SUDBURY  Soil  Test  Khs  i 


Hardware,  Seed,  Groin 
and  Form  Supply  Stars*  t 

Serve  Your  Customers  by 
CarryinR  this  Fjssenti*!  Aid 
to  Better  F’ arming. 


. Zone  .  .  .  State . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan  I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postaRe,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.'75  each. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  934,  South  Sudbury,  Mass 

WorUVs  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Testing  Erjuipment 


New  Bird  It  was  bound  to  happen.  The  minute  we’ve  taken 
Eats  Less  the  labor  out  of  chicken  feeding,  someone  produces 
a  chicken  that  doesn’t  eat.  ^Vc  haven’t  quite 
reached  that  point  yet,  but  from  Britain  comes  the  word  that 
Cvril  Thornber.  a  Yorkshire  hatchervinan,  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  Henr>’  B.  Wallace,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
developed  a  chicken  that  dot's  well  on  40  per  cent  less  feed. 
Each  of  the  collaborators  on  this  fabulous  hen  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  several  times  to  discuss  genetic  problems,  strains  ol 
birds,  and  the  feeds  used  hi  poultiy  raising.  The  result  is  a 
smaller  type  layin"  hen  with  the  rather  prosaic  name.  101. 

Bulk  Bins  After  lookinct  o\er  their  expense  sheets,  most  poul- 
Cut  Labor  trxinen  would  agree  that  feed  flows  like  water — 
hut  in  New  Jersey,  feed  is  actually  handled  as 
though  it  were  a  liejuid  and  the  fanriers  are  money  ahead.  The 
dry  mash  is  brought  to  the  farm  in  giant.  12  ton  tank  trucks  and 
blown  through  long  hoses  into  huge  steel  storage  bins.  From 
here,  it  flows  through  the  laying  houses  in  the  automatic  feeders 
which  are  run  from  a  time  switch.  The  result  of  this  innovation 
is  that  the  farmer  dot'sn’t  touch  the  feed  at  all.  and  one  man  can 
care  for  10.000  laying  hens. 

The  new  handling  techniciue  was  worked  out  by  the  Delawan 
X’alley  Cooperative,  of  Flemington.  New  Jersey,  who  supply  feed 
to  some  600.000  laying  hens  in  the  Hunterdon  County  are.". 
Oscar  Grossman,  the  Co-op  manager,  designed  the  special  feec 
trucks  which  are  used  to  deliver  the  mash.  The  flow  is  made 
possible  by  blowers  on  the  trucks  which  shoot  the  mash  into  tl'.e 
vertical  bins  with  four  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch.  Fro:" 
the  bin  the  mash  flows  into  an  automatic  feeder  which  prope!> 
it  through  the  feeder  troughs  which  wind  through  the  coops  and 
even  climb  from  one  floor  to  the  next  in  multi-storied  houses. 

The  whole  concept  of  automatic  feeding  hinges,  of  course, 
on  the  fact  that  a  complete  feed  can  be  made  into  a  dr\-  mash. 
Grossman  and  his  associates  ran  into  a  tougher  problem,  how- 
ever.when  it  was  discovered  that  the  temperature  inside  the  big 
metal  bins  ran  as  high  as  12.i  degrees  on  a  hot  day.  Such  heat 
will  destroy  vitamins  A  and  D  in  short  order  and  no  one  wants 
feed  with  such  important  nutrients  burm'd  out  of  it.  .\fter 
extensive  testing  they  found  that  wax-sealed  vitamins  \  and  I), 
provided  for  them  by  Nopco  Chemical  Company,  of  Harrison. 
New  Jersey,  could  be  stored  in  the  hot  bins  for  ten-day  periods 
without  loss  of  potency.  Samples  taken  on  the  day  of  filling 
and  again  ten  days  later  when  the  bins  were  ready  for  refilling 
showed  the  same  concentration  of  vitamins. 

With  this  problem  solved,  the  Cooperati\e  was  ready  to  start 
building  bins  and  putting  their  tank  truc  ks  on  the  road.  Today, 
they  have  over  100  bins  installed  with  capacities  running  from 
four  to  ten  tons  of  mash  each.  A  four-ton  bin  costs  $250  and 
each  additional  ton  capacity  adds  another  $20  to  the  cost  and 
requires  an  additional  two  feet  of  bin  height.  The  capacity  of 
the  bin  that  will  be  needed  on  the  farm  is  figured  on  the  basis  of 
1.700  pounds  of  feed  per  week  for  eac  h  1.000  birds. 


This  safe#  sharp-shearing 
cutting  unit  gives  the 
amazing  harvesting  power 


Thousand*  of  flold  comparisons  on  grass,  corn  and  sorghum  crops  have  proved 
—beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — the  genuine  worth  of  the  cylinder-type  cut¬ 
ting  mechanism  on  the  Fox  Forage  Harvester. 

0  ThU  eoyy^running  mechanism  concentrates  its  entire  action  on  a  single 
important  job — that  of  cutting  forage — and  does  that  job  with  a  sharp 
shearing  action,  rather  than  blunt,  power-wasting  chopping. 

This  power-saving,  conconfraled  cutting  action  alone  would  be  reason  enough 
to  buy  a  Fox  Forage  Harvester.  But  there  are  many  others  . .  . 

The  Fox  is  safest  of  all  forage  harvesters.  Power  for  its  concentrated,  sharp¬ 
shearing  aaion  is  transmitted  to  the  knives  through  "break-pin”  flanges  held 
together  by  mild  steel  marine  bolts.  Should  stones —  or  other  hard  objects — 
enter  the  knives,  these  bolts  shear  instantly.  The  tough  dunile  bar  steel  knives 
— firmly  anchored  at  both  ends — stop  instantly.  And  there  is  no  damage  to  the 
machine  and  no  chance  of  injury  to  the  operator.  Damage,  if  any,  is  usually 
confined  to  the  knives,  and  they  can  usually  be  repaired. 

The  Fox  is  a  long-lived  forage  harvester  —  its  span  of  useful  years  is  lengthened 
by  its  rigid,  non-flexing  frame.  No  matter  how  rough  or  uneven  the  ground, 
the  cutting  assembly  cannot  twist,  weave  or  rack.  Knives  and  cutting  bars 
remain  in  perfect  alignment  and  adjustment. 

Sharpening  and  adjusting  knives  it  easy  to  do.  First — they  are  easy  to  get  at.  The 
blower  unit  is  hinged  to  swing  out — and  there  they  are — no  reaching  or  strain¬ 
ing.  Just  3  simple  set  screw  adjustments  at  each  end  of  the  cutting  bar, — on  the 
oupide  of  the  housing  where  they  are  easy  to  get  at — permit  such  accurate 
adjustment  of  the  bar  to  the  knives  that  they  will  cleanly  shear  a  single  sheet 
of  paper. 

Sharpening  in  fhe  field  is  even  easier.  The  Fox  sharpener  can  be  mounted  in  less 
than  a  minute.  Operation  for  2  or  3  minutes  restores  the  keen  cutting  edge  of 
the  knives — so  you  can  run  them  much  longer  than  usual  before  grinding. 

Your  Fox  Dealer  has  a  booklet  detailing  more  than  20  reasons  for  the  Fox  amaz¬ 
ing  harvesting  power — reasons  why  forage  harvesting  with  a  Fox  is  faster, 
easier,  less  tiresome  and  less  expensive  than  with  any  other  forage  harvester. 
Ask  him  to  give  you  a  copy.  Better  yet,  ask  him  to  show  you,  item  by  item,  all 
20  reasons. 

Here’s  a  real  challenge.  LOOK  AT  FOX  FIRST  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY 
FORAGE  HARV'ESTER.  Then  compare  any  other  machine  with  the  Fox.  We’ll 
gladly  rely  on  your  judgment  which  machine  will  give  you  most  forage  harvest¬ 
ing  satisfaction  for  your  hard-earned  dollars. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
565  N.  Rankin  SI. 

AFFLETON,  WISCONSIN 


GET  fHls  rH££  iOOKLil,  “NEW  WATS  TO  MAKE  MORI  PROfr 
FROM  FORAGE."  An  information-pocked,  profusely  illustrated,  how-fo- 
do-it  booklet.  Filled  with  practical  experiences  of  men  who  hove  found  a  way 
to  moke  the  meat-making,  milk  producing  nutrients  nature  puts  into  grass, 
com  and  sorghum  crops  pay  them  greater  profits. 


POX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO.,  365  N.  Rankin,  Appleton,  Wbeensin 
I  want  to  moke  more  profits  from  my  foroge  crops.  Send  me'  your 
new  book  on  Forage  Harvesting  □  Also  send  detailed  information 
on  the  New  Fox  Forage  Harvester  □ 


My  Dealer’s  Name  it. 


Dry  mash  is  blown  into  the  big  bin.  It  is  fed  automatically 
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Bull  Calf— Age  8  months 
Weight  760  pounds 


PURE-BRED  CHAROLAISE  CATTLE 

This  calf  is  not  the  exceptional  one  in  a  thousand.  He  is  a  high  quality  calf,  and  we  picture  him 
because  this  is  the  kind  of  calf  you  can  buy  from  us  regularly.  We  have  had  exceptional  ones; — 
calves  that  weighed  over  a  thousand  pounds  at  less  than  10  months  and  one  beauty  weighed  530 
pounds  at  4  months  and  20  days.  The  pure-bred  Charolaise  is  the  largest  beef  animal  in  the  world 
— and  he  gets  heavy  quicker  than  any  other  known  breed.  When  cross-bred  with  other  beef  breeds, 
the  bulls  impart  their  dominant  enormous  weight-for-age  characteristics  and  the  resultant  beef 
calves,  even  from  scrub  dams  of  other  breeds,  reach  fantastic  weights  at  an  early  age. 

The  beef  animal  which  makes  big  gains  quickly  will  eventually  capture  the  entire  market.  The 
pure-bred  Charolaise  does  this  better  than  any  other  known  breed.  Start  a  pure-bred  herd  now. 

There  are  less  than  a  thousand  pure-bred  Charolaise  in  the  United  States,  and  if  you  start  a  herd 
now,  you  will  have  years  and  years  of  demand  for  your  calves.  If  you  already  have  a  beef  herd,  use 
a  pure-bred  Charolaise  bull  to  get  bigger  and  heavier  beef  faster  and  while  you  are  profiting  from  • 
using  him  on  your  herd,  also  build  up  a  pure-bred  Charolaise  herd  by  having  a  few  pure-bred 
Charolaise  heifers  for  him  to  breed.  The  extra  beef  that  the  bull  produces  from  your  present 
herd  will  give  you  back  his  cost  in  a  very,  very  short  time. 


JFrite  for  descriptive  booklet. 


TURKEY  RIDGE  PIRN 

Member  of  the  American  Charolaise  Breeders  Association 
Member  of  the  American  Charbray  Breeders  Association 
JAMES  CLANCY,  Manager  MORRIS  COIION,  O^ner 

NEAR— PORTLAND,  PA. 

P.O.  Box  R.F.D.  No.  1  Bangor,  Pa. 

Telephone  Portland  104  B-21 
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Over  the  Back  Fence 


NlNTComatosis  —  \Vhat’s  one  man’s  meat 
Meat  or  Poison?  is  often  another’s  poi¬ 
son.  we  always  say. 
Myxomatosis,  a  disease  of  rabbits,  seems 
to  be  just  that  and  we  wouldn’t  he  at  all 
surprised  if  good  Queen  Elizabeth  didn’t 
pin  a  medal  on  it  at  her  next  birthday. 
The  disease  is  being  hailed  in  .Australia 
as  the  savior  of  a  continent.  Down  there 
rabbits  have  been  a  scourge  for  many 
years.  They  eat  more  grass  each  year  than 
the  entire  sheep  population  and  .Australia 
has  spent  millions  trapping,  poisoning, 
gunning,  fencing  and  suffocating  in  efforts 
to  control  them.  Then  someone  came 
along  with  myxomatosis,  exposed  a  few 
rabbits  to  it.  and  turned  them  loose.  Rab¬ 
bits  arc  dying  by  the  millions  and  their 
experts  say  the  sheep  industrv’  profited 
last  year  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000. 

In  France,  now,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot,  and  it  is  pinching.  France  regards 
her  rabbit  crop  as  valuable  and  rabbits 
add  considerably  to  the  meat  supply.  In 
1952  a  misguided  professor  named  De- 
lillie  introduced  the  disease  among  the 
rabbits  on  his  estate  because  they  were 
chewing  at  his  fruit  trees.  He  just  wanted 
to  thin  them  out,  he  said,  but  a  year  later 
the  disease  had  wiped  out  one-third  the 
rabbits  in  France  and  had  spread  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Farmers  and  conservationists  yelled  bloody 
murder  and  instituted  a  suit  against  Pro¬ 
fessor  Delillie  for  several  million  dollars. 
The  French  lawyer  who  is  representing 
the  plaintiffs  summed  up  the  case  neatly. 
Said  he,  “Professor  Delillie  might  as  well 
have  used  the  H-bomb  to  brinsf  down  a 
couple  of  partridges.” 


|r  “Why  Ym  a.3-tim 
Caterpillar  Owner! 


CAT*  D2  Tractor  does  practically  everything 
on  this  farm  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest  job. 
It  is  the  most  economical  tractor  to  operate.  We  do 
so  many  jobs  wheel  tractors  can’t.  Because  of  its 
long  life,  it  has  a  higher  trade-in  value,  too!” 

Rudolph  Ludwig,  Milford,  Ronno. 


Once  a  man  becomes  a  Caterpillar  owner, 
ordinary  farm  tractors  often  seem  like 
expensive  toys  by  comparison!  It’s  this 
big  difference  that  makes  good,  thrifty 
farmers,  like  Rudolph  Ludwig,  buy 
Caterpillar-built  Tractors  again  and 
again.  Here  are  a  few  typical  results: 


Pulls  light  loads  for  less  fuel  cost  than 
a  small  gasoline  wheel  tractor.  Burns  less  than 
1  GPH  of  No.  2  furnace  oil  on  light  jobs  like  this. 


Handles  heaviest  jobs  up  to  60%  faster, 
ot  fuel  bill  savings  of  60%  to  80%,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  “3-plow”  gasoline  wheel  tractors. 
No  fuel-wasting  slippage. 


Keeps  soil  in  better  condition ...  no  ruts 
left  in  plowed  fields.  Packs  the  soil  about  Vi 
less  than  big  wheel  tractors.  Permits  plowing 
to  an/  practical  depth. 


Paint  for  the  Dot's  your  baby  bite  off 
Perverted  Kid  the  heads  of  his  toy  sol¬ 
diers  and  swallow  them? 
Does  he  gnaw  at  the  legs  of  the  grand 
piano  or  the  slats  of  his  play  pen.  and  do 
you  have  to  rush  him  to  the  hospital  peri¬ 
odically  to  have  him  pumped  out  and 
treated  for  lead  poisoning?  If  so.  take 
comfort.  The  Sheffield  Bronze  Paint 
Corp..  of  Cleveland,  is  marketing  a  paint 
which  contains  no  lead  and  is  non-toxic. 
Baby  can  safely  eat  all  he  wants,  and  to 
encourage  him  the  paint  comes  in  four 
appealing  colors;  baby  blue  for  boys,  baby 
pink  for  girl*,  and  kiddie  yellow  and 
kiddie  pink  for  mixed  crowds  of  babies. 
Just  spray  it  on  from  a  push-button  con¬ 
tainer  and  let  him  gnaw. 


Can  your  present  farm  tractor  measure 
up  to  this  for  performance?  Have  your 
Caterpillar  Dealer  show  you  the  one  that 
will!  Ask  him  for  your  free  copy  of 
“Power  Farming,”  or  write  us.  Dept. 
F065,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  U.S..\. 


*l*th  Cat  and  CaMrpillat  ara  raptlarad  liadaniarki  —  ^ 


B*  F.  Goodrich 

Power-Grip  tractor  tires 


GET  MAXIMUM 
DRAWBAR-PULL  OUT 
OF  MY  TRACTOR” 


Harold  Beckes  raises  hogs  and  cattle, 
grows  corn,  wheat,  soy  beans  and  hay  on 
his  500-acre  farm  near  Russelville,  111. 
This  land  includes  sand,  clay  and  river 
bottom  areas — tough  going  for  tractors. 
Beckes  reports  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power- 
Grip  tractor  tires  are  the  best  buy  for 
this  type  of  work.  He  says  the  wide  Pow¬ 
er-Grip  shoulders  and  high  cleats  get 


maximum  drawbar-pull  out  of  his  tractor. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip  cleats  are 
higher  and  longer,  have  a  Digger  face 
area  to  press  against  the  soil.  The  husky, 
square-cut  shoulders  penetrate  deeper, 
defy  slippage  even  in  muddy  soil.  The 
result:  you  get  full  traction  in  forward 
or  reverse  from  these  bigger,  more  pow¬ 
erful  B.  F.  Goodrich  tractor  tires. 


"Power-Grip  tires  take  hold  even  in  wet 

ground”— Picking  corn  after  heavy  rains  could  pre¬ 
sent  slippage  problems  to  George  Garner  on  his  Leiters 
Ford,  Ind.,  farm.  But  he  uses  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip 
tractor  tires,  reports  the  bigger  tread  holds  even  in  wet 
going.  Power-Grip  tires  look  bigger  because  they  are 
bigger.  No  other  tire  is  wider  than  Power-Grip.  Time 
after  time  you’ll  find  that  size  for  size  no  other  tire  has 
more  cleats.  B.  F.  Goodrich  gives  you  more  tire,  more 
working  power,  with  big,  new  Power-Grip  tractor  tires. 


"Super  Hi-Cleat  open-center  tread  cleans  as 

it  rolls”-Costs  20%  less— E.  E.  Hartman  and  6  sons 

farm  600  acres  8  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Findlay,  Ohio.  About 
low-cost  Super  Hi-Cleat  tires, 
he  says:  "I  like  the  way  the 
open  tread  keeps  earth  from 
packing  up  on  the  tire.  There 
is  no  slippage.”  Super  Hi- 
Cleat  tires  sell  at  20%  less  than 
first-line  makes.  Ask  your  local 
B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer  about 
them,  and  about  new  Power- 
Grip  tires.  His  address  is  listed 
underTires  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
of  your  phone  book.  Or  write 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Tire  & 
Equipment  Dit Akron  18,  0. 


Farm  Books 


.4  V eterinary  Handbook  for  Swine- 
men,  by  J.  W.  Bailey,  The  Webb  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  $5.00. 

Here  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  hog 
raiser  who  wants  a  reference  book  on  the 
health  problems  of  his  animals.  Veteri¬ 
narians  are  understandably  war\-  about 
how-to-do-it  books  on  their  profession 
(and  Dr.  Bailey  makes  the  standard 
avowal  that  this  book  will  not  take  the 
place  of  a  good  veterinarian)  but  when 
they  write  on  their  subject  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  cold  fact  that  there  are 
areas  where  there  are  no  veterinarians  and 
other  areas  where  they  are  so  overworked 
they  can’t  handle  the  job.  In  all  honesty, 
therefore,  they  must  include  treatments 
and  cures.  In  this  book,  Dr.  Bailey  does 
include  the  symptoms,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  various  hog  diseases  grouped 
under  chapter  headings  on  contagious 
diseases,  digestive  troubles,  mammaiy 
troubles,  respirator)-  troubles,  skin  troubles, 
neiAous  troubles,  urinars'  troubles,  repro¬ 
ductive  troubles,  and  others.  He  also  has 
an  excellent  general  chapter  on  the  com¬ 
mon  chores  such  as  castrating,  vaccinat¬ 
ing,  restraining  and  holding,  and  other 
matters  that  both  the  owner  and  the  veteri¬ 
narian  sometimes  do.  .^fter  a  careful 
reading  we  feel  that  this  is  an  excellent 
companion  volume  to  Dr.  Bailey’s  I'eteri- 
nary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen. 


FACTS  from  a  NEW 
Movie  Now  Available  for 
YOU  to  SEE! 


INDIANA  FARMER  USES  IRRIGATION 
TO  TRIPLE  CORN  YIELD  IN  1952! 

— reports  DIX  HARPER,  WIS,  Chicago 

“A  farmer  in  east  central  Indiana  started  using 
sprinkler  irrigation  on  com  and  pasture  several 
years  ago.  In  1952  the  corn  that  wasn’t  irrigated 
only  made  42  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  he  irrigated 
16  acres  and  his  harvest  was  132  bushels  per  acre! 
Michigan  State  College  had  a  spectacular  test  on 
sweet  com.  They  had  628%  more  marketable  ears 
per  acre  with  sprinkler  irrigation.  Irrigation  pays  in 
our  midwest  area  where  we  have  normal  rainfall.” 

ALUMINUM  BRINGS  IRRIGATION 
COST  DOWN  ON  WEST  COAST! 

—  reports  BILL  ADAMS,  KGO,  San  Francisco 

“We  have  to  have  irrigation  on  the  West  Coast — for 
our  truck  crops,  fruit,  field  crops ...  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it’s  being  extended  now  into  range  land  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  so-called  pasture  land.  With  us,  it’s  not  so 
much  a  question  of  having  irrigation— it’s  a  matter  of 
cost  of  irrigation.  And  now  with  aluminum  u.sed  in 
sprinkler  irrigation  the  cost  has  been  coming  down. 
Cost  not  only  in  labor  but  in  saving  water.” 

SPRINKLER-IRRIGATED  SARGO  MAKES 

NORMAL  YIELD  IN  SOUTHWEST  DROUTH! 

—reports  JACK  JACKSON,  KCMO,  Kansas  City 

“The  Southwest  was  forced  into  irrigation  by  one  of 
the  severest  drouths  w-e  ever  had,  and  it  is  panning 
out  very  well.  One  of  the  fellows  had  22  acres  of  sargo 
that  made450  tonsof  silage— when  neighbors  around 
him  made  practically  none  at  all.  One  of  my  friends 
had  some  sprinkler-irrigated  sudan  pasture  that  car¬ 
ried  54  animal  units  from  the  1st  of  July  to  November 
5th  in  1954.  And  each  fellow  I  have  talked  to  now 
feels  irrigation  will  pay  off  during  a  normal  year,  too.  ” 

ALUMINUM  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  BOOSTS 
GEORGIA  COTTON  PRODUCTION  51%! 

—  reports  DICK  BOKE,  Louisville 

“In  Georgia  a  series  of  studies  shows  an  average  of 
about  51%  increase  in  cotton  production  if  you  irri¬ 
gate  as  against  non-irrigation.  In  Kentucky  in  42 
farms  we  looked  over  there,  the  increase  in  hurley 
production  on  sprinkler  irrigated  farms  was  560 
pounds,  with  a  big  improvement  in  quality  .Total  an¬ 
nual  income  from  tobacco  off  those  farms  has  in¬ 
creased  by  about  $350  per  acre  over  non-irrigated 
farms.” 


The  Story  of  F.40,  by  Gove  Hambidge, 
D.  Van  Sostrand  Co.,  New  York,  $6.50. 

When  man  invented  the  scythe  to  replace 
the  sickle,  agriculture  took  a  giant  stride 
forward.  This  invention  meant  that  one 
man  could  do  the  hanesting  four  or  five 
men  formerly  did.  In  the  United  .States, 
where  self  propelled  combines,  forage 
hanestei-s,  and  tractor-drawn  tillage  ma- 
chinen  have  long  since  displaced  hand 
tools,  a  discussion  of  the  relative  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  scythe  over  a  sickle  seems  as 
strange  as  arguing  which  is  faster,  the 
turtle  or  the  sloth.  .\nd  yet,  there  are 
areas  in  the  world  where  the  scythe  is  a 
brand  new  invention  and  where  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  mattock  by  the  light, 
steel  hoe  or  the  introduction  of  a  hand 
pushed  garden  plow  are  revolutionizing 
agriculture. 

.Acting  as  a  midwife  to  the  birth  of  this 
new  life  is  F.AO  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations) 
whose  workers  are  advising,  demonstrat¬ 
ing,  and  even  financing  in  some  cases, 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


SEE  AND  HEAR  THE  FULL  STORY!  The  movie  these  leading  farm  re¬ 
porters  made  is  now  available  for  you  to  see.  Called  “Sprinkler  Irrigation 
Roundup”,  it’s  chock-fuU  of  eye-opening  facts  like  those  above — results  of 
irrigation  in  all  types  of  crops  ...  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  your  club  or 
organization  would  like  it  shown  free  of  charge,  contact  your  farm  leader. 
He  can  arrange  it.  Or  write  for  details  to  the  address  below 

See  "Mister  Peepers",  starring  Wally  Cox,  Sundays  on  NBC-TV 


FREE  BOOKLET 

"More  Income  Per  Acre"  tells  how 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation  can 
work  for  you  f  This  is  the  one  big 
opportunity  for  new  income  open 
to  every  farmer.  Send  today  I 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  P.  O. 
Box  1800-SJ,  Louisville  1, Kentucky. 


This  label  is  your 
guarantee  ot 
genuine  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Pipe. 


This  sign  identifies 
dealers  who  sell 
Reynolds  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe. 


GORMAN-RUPP 
ORIGINATES! 
OTHERS 
k  IMITATE!  A 


\  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


GORMAN-RUPP  CO.  Mansfield,  Ohio 
I  wcmt  to  know  more  about  Engineered  Irrigation. 


Name 


Irrigation  Acreage  Estimate 


Lake  □  River  Q  Ditch  □  Ponds  □  Well  Q 


GORMAN-RUPP 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Made  in  Various  Sizes.  G.P.M,  varies  with  lbs.  pressure.  Continuous 

operation  ranges  follow.  (Max.  performance  15%  to  20%  g:-7ater.) 

1  ENG. 

1  ENG.  I 

RECOMMENDED  CAPACITY 

MODEL 

1  MODEL 

1  MFGR.  1 

1  AND  PRESSURE  RANGE 

For 

use  with 

Farm  Tractor  Power  Take-off  Drive 

63AG 

3  inch  Pump 

Ranqe  varies  with  R.  P.  M. 

64A-G 

4  inch  Pump 

and  H.  P.  oi  Tractor 

1  Gasoline  Engine  Driven  I 

6201 

23FB 

B.  &  S. 

80  gpm  @  80  lbs.  -  17S  gpm  @  40  lbs. 

6301 

23FB 

B.  &  S. 

135  gpm  @  50  lbs.  •  315  gpm  @  20  lbs. 

SOMTTD 

TFD 

Wise. 

140  gpm  @  70  lbs.  •  300  gpm  @  35  lbs. 

53H-VF4D 

VF4D 

Wise. 

225  gpm  @  85  lbs.  •  400  gpm  @  40  lbs. 

54A-VG4D 

VG4D 

WUc. 

225  gpm  @  95  lbs.  •  550  gpm  @  SO  lbs. 

S4M134 

CI3A 

Wlllys 

250  gpm  @  120  lbs.  •  600  gpm  @  55  lbs. 

S4M-CI3A 

CI3A 

WlUys 

250  gpm  @  105  lbs.  •  600  gpm  @  55  lbs. 

54B-6FB 

6FB 

WiUys 

325  gpm  @  120  lbs.  -  800  gpm  @  SO  lbs. 

5SA-265 

lND-32 

Chrysler 

500  gpm  @  155  lbs.  •  950  gpm  @  75  lbs. 

55A-IND32 

lND-32 

Chrysler 

500  gpm  @  ISO  lbs.  •  925  gpm  @  75  lbs. 

5SM-IND24A 

IND24A 

Chrysler 

600  gpm  @  160  lbs.  •  1350  gpm  @  70  lbs. 

55H-TDXC 

TDXC 

Here. 

800  gpm  @  160  lbs.  •  1400  gpm  @  90  lbs. 

610L 

D-201 

LeRoi 

1250  gpm  @  45  ft.  •  3500  gpm  @  22  ft. 

612L 

TDXC 

Here. 

2250  gpm  @  60  ft.  •  5250  gpm  @  22  ft. 

Diesel  Engini 

5  Driven 

5SA 

188D 

Olirer 

350  gpm  @  85  lbs.  -  850  gpm  @  45  lbs. 

5SM 

199D 

OUTer 

450  gpm  (g>  85  lbs.  •  1100  gpm  @  CJ  lbs. 

54A 

DIX6D 

Here. 

475  gpm  @  127  lbs.  •  975  gpm  @  60  lbs. 

5SH 

3031 

G.  M. 

550  gpm  @110  lbs.  •  1300  gpm  @  60  lbs. 

5SH 

4031 

G.  M. 

550  gpm  @110  lbs.  •  1400  gpm  @  75  lbs. 

55T 

2031 

G.  M. 

350  gpm  @  120  lbs.  •  725  gpm  @  60  lbs. 

55T 

UD9A 

InL  Harr. 

325  gpm  @  135  lbs.  •  825  gpm  @  75  lbs. 

55T 

DIX6D 

Here. 

350  gpm  @  165  lbs.  •  825  gpm  @  65  lbs. 

55T 

3031 

G.  M. 

300  gpm  @  155  lbs.  •  825  gpm  @  80  lbs. 

55T 

UD16A 

InL  Harr. 

300  gpm  @  165  lbs.  •  900  gpm  @  80  lbs. 

SST 

4031 

G.  M. 

300  gpm  @  165  lbs.  •  900  gpm  @  95  lbs. 

55T 

188D 

Olirer 

250  gpm  @  105  lbs.  <  700  gpm  @  45  lbs. 

SST 

199D 

OUrer 

250  gpm  @  140  lbs.  •  750  gpm  @  75  lbs. 

610L 

IJD-6A 

InL  Harr. 

1250  gpm  @  55  ft.  •  3750  gpm  @  21  ft. 

612L 

UD-18A 

InL  Harr,  j 

2500  gpm  @  65  ft.  •  6000  gpm  @  25  ft. 
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Pulls  Belter  • . .  Lasts  Longer 


THE  Tir^^tone 


'^^OU  are  time  and  money  ahead  when 
you  equip  your  tractor  with  new 
Firestone  “Deep  Tread”  tractor  tires. 

You  get  more  work  done  with  the  Firestone 
“Deep  Tread”  because  the  deeper  curved 
bar  center  bite  and  big,  powerful  shoulders 
give  maximum  drawbar  pull  in  any  soil 
condition. 


You  get  longer  tire  life  because  the  Firestone 
“Deep  Tread”  has  more  tread  rubber  than 
other  tires  in  its  low  price  range.  You  save 
with  extra  hours  of  service. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you 
the  many  other  advantages  of  the  Firestone 
“Deep  Tread”  tractor  tire. 

Compare  before  you  buy ...  no  other  tractor 
tire  gives  so  much  for  so  low  a  price. 


GET  FAMOUS  FIRESTONE  TIRES 
FOR  YOUR  TRUCK  OR  CAR 


Bntoy  the  Votce  of  Firestone  on  tndto  or  teleiision  every  Monday  evening  oter  ABC 


Cop>'richt  Tb*  Fir»»ton*  TIr*  *  Rubbtr  Co. 
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harvest  NON  "STOP 


complete  with  PTO  attachment, 
f.o.b.  factory 

Again  Allis-Chalmers  brings  you  a 
sweeping  harvest  improvement,  to  ease 
your  work  and  put  more  bushels  in  the 
bin  .  .  .  faster. 

The  new  25-bu.  BIG-BIN  holds  over 
1/3  wagonload.  Unloads  on-the-go.  Con¬ 
trol  it  from  the  tractor  seat.  Empties 
faster,  with  new  longer,  big-capacity 
auger  .  .  .  hinged  to  raise  vertically  for 
transport. 

You  can  roll  out  the  bushels  non¬ 
stop  with  your  own  “BIG-BIN”  ALL¬ 
CROP.  When  your  crop  is  ready  and 
minutes  count  .  .  .  move  fast  and  keep 
moving. 

Go  after  those  extra  bushels.  Change 
to  a  “BIG-BIN”  ALL-CROP  .  .  . 
priced  so  you  can  pay  for  it  easily  with 
your  own  home-harvested  crops. 


Self -propelled  Model  100 
with  POWER-CRATER  engine 
*4095  wifh  9-ft.  header,  f.o.b.  factory 
(12-ft.  available) 


Powered  by  the  dynamic  WD-45 
POWER-CRATER  engine.  Handles 
with  matchless  ease.  Conveniently 
grouped  controls  for  field  travel,  cylin¬ 
der  speed,  cutting  height  and  reel  ad¬ 
justment-all  at  the  operator’s  finger 
tips.  Has  true  ALL-CROP  ability  in 
over  100  crops  . . .  big-capacity  perform¬ 
ance  that  has  made  Allis-Chalmers  the 
most  wanted  name  among  all  combines. 


POWER'CRATER  and  ALL-CROP  or«  Allit-Chalmers  frodemorkt* 


&£r iT  WITH  THE  FERGUSOH 


EXCLUSIVE  4-WAY  WORK  CONTROL 


lets  you  farm  more,  work  less 


1.  QUADRAMATIC  CONTROL 

for  Lift  control,  double-acting 
Draft  control,  Response  control 
and  Position  control. 


2.  DUAL-RANGE  TRANSMISSION 

provides  six  forward  speeds;  two 
reverse  speeds;  fits  tractor  speed 
exactly  to  the  work. 


3.  “2-STAGE”  CLUTCHING 
controls  tractor  movement  and 
live  PTO  with  a  single  foot  pedal. 


4.  VARIABLE-DRIVE  PTO 

provides  drives  in  ratio  to  tractor 
ground  speed,  or  to  tractor  engine 
speed. 


You’ve  heard  of  the  brilliant  new  Ferguson  “35”,  of  course. 
Now  try  it  yourself ...  on  your  own  farm.  Get  the  feel,  at  first 
hand,  of  exclusive  4-Way  Work  Control  at  work  for  you! 

And  that’s  not  the  whole  new  story  of  this  years-ahead 
tractor  by  any  means.  The  “35”  also  gives  you  other  advanced 
features  such  as  High-Torque  Engine  .  .  .  Recirculating  Ball- 
Nut  Steering . . .  Sight-Glance  Tractormeter . . .  Compensating 
Overload  Release.  Plus  many  other  Ferguson  benefits. 

Get  set  for  a  new  appreciation  of  how  flexible  a  tractor  can 
be  in  all-around  performance.  How  handy  its  fingertip  oper¬ 
ation.  How  selective  and  wide-ranging  its  controls.  Seeing  is 
believing  .  .  .  but  a  tryout^  in  person,  is  even  more  convincing. 
Call  your  Ferguson  Dealer  now  to  arrange  just  such  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

Ferguson^  Racine,  Wis. 


years  aheac/ 


GO  FERGUSON 
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the  On^indl  self-propelled  forager 

will  cut  more  tons  per  day 
than  any  other  harvester 


34"  pick-up  head  gets 

3  to  6  acret/hr  of  wind-  - 
rowed  hay; replaces  2-row 
40-ton/hr  ensilage  head. 


7-ft.  mowur  ben*  head 
harvests  5  to  7  ocres/hr 
of  sown  crops,  legumes. 
Ideal  far  dehydrators. 


Up  to  40  tons  corn  per  hour 
with  row-crop  head  ...  5  to 
7  acres  per  hour  of  sown 
feeds,  legumes,  alfalfa 
with  mower  bar  head  .  .  . 
3  to  6  acres  per  hour  of  windrowed 
hay  with  pick-up  head.  That’s  Krause  Forager 
performance  ...  as  proved  by  years 
of  experience.  First  in  the  field  with  all  3 
quick-change  cutter  heads,  the  versatile, 
maneuverable  Forager  leads  in  high 
performance  for  lowest-cost  harvesting  .  .  . 
makes -money  for  you  all  season  long.  Extra 
quality  construction  for  heavy-duty  service, 
minimum  upkeep.  Gasoline  or  Diesel  power. 


Rugged-built  tillage  equipment 

TANDEM  DISC  HARROW  on  rubber-tired  wheels 
handles  toughest  jobs  quickly.  Precision  leveling 
screw;  positive  lift  and  depth  control;  wide-range, 
easy  angle  adjustment.  7  models,  1 8  sizes. 


CHISEL  speeds  many  tillage  jobs  —  loosens  soil, 
mulches,  breaks  up  subsurface  hardpan.  Rubber- 
tired  wheels;  interchangeable  points,  spikes  or 
sweeps.  Hydraulic  lift;  9  to  17-shank  '‘2-in-l"  sizes. 


220  ONE-WAY  with  pivot  action  lift  pulls  easier 
to  plow  more  acres  per  day.  Positive  depth  control; 
simple  adjustments.  Extra  weight,  extra  strength; 
anti-friction  bearings.  Sizes  13  to  27-disc  9  ft.  to 
^7  Vi  ft.;  24"  discs,  9"  spacing. 


Con  you  make  menoy  with  a  Krauto  Foroqer  on  your  form? 
Sand  for  the  "Harvesting  Analysis  Questionaire",  fill  it 
out  and  mail  it  to  Krause.  Thousands  of  hours  of  operation 
have  provided  Krause  with  a  substantial  file  of  operating 
cost  data.  From  this  data  an  accurate  projection  of  your 
"cost  and  profit"  can  be  made  to  help  you  decide  if  the 
FORAGER  will  be  a  sound  investment. 

You  will  receive  a  complete  Harvesting  Analysis  of  your 
operation  showing  just  what  Cost-Profit-Production  you  could 
opect  from  a  Forager. 

Send  for  this  FREE  Service. 


KRAUSE  PLOW  CORPORATION,  399  South  Monroe,  Hutchinson,  Konsas 

Send  me  free  information  about: 

Q  Krause  Forager 

Q  Krause  Disc  Harrow  ADDRESS _ 

D  Krause  Chisel-Tiller 

Q  Krause  K-5  One-Way  CITY - STATE - 

□  Harvesting  Analysis  Questionnaire 
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For  better  quality  baled  hay . . . 

Know  when  to  rake! 


.•«>.)<«<  •t'Hi 


New  HOLLAND'S 


Model  "87 


Degree  of  moisture 
content  is  the  secret 
of  timing  hay  raking. 


Packages  up  to  12  tons  an  hour! 
Builds  compact  125-lb.  bales! 


If  you  want  full  weight,  wire-tied 
bales  that  can  take  plenty  of  han¬ 
dling  and  abuse... and  if  you  want 
’em  fast,  the  Model  “87”  is  your  baby, 

ThLs  rugged  new  machine  bales  up 
to  12  tons  an  hour  .  ,  ,  ties  bale  after 
bale  without  a  miss  .  .  .  takes  the 
slam  bang  of  fast  operation  without 
a  falter  all  season  long. 

See  your  New  Holland  Dealer  for 
full  details.  He’s  your  headquarters 
for  all  that’s  new  in  grassland  ma¬ 
chines  and  information. 


When  you  rake  at  the  right  time, 
you  save  more  of  the  protein-rich 
leaves  that  are  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  feed  value  .  .  .  can 
cut  the  cost  of  your  milk  or  beef 
production.  But  if  you  leave  your 
hay  baking  in  a  hot  sun  too 
long  before  you  rake,  you  may 
lose  as  much  as  one  third  of  this 
feed  value. 

Why  is  this?  The  quality  of 
alfalfa  hay,  for  example,  depends 
heavily  on  the  amount  of  leaf 
shatter  during  harvesting.  This 
is  because  most  of  the  protein, 
carotene  and  other  nutrients  are 
in  the  leaves.  And  raking  when 
the  hay  is  too  dry  increases  leaf 
shatter. 

A  California  study  shows  that 
alfalfa  hay  should  be  raked  when 
its  moisture  content  is  between 
55%  and  65' «.  Here’s  why.  Above 
55%  moisture  content,  the  raking 
action  just  knocks  olf  diseased 
leaves  and  trash,  parts  you  don’t 
want  in  your  hay  anyway.  But 
below  55%,  with  leaves  drying 


faster  than  the  stems,  leaf  loss 
increases  sharply. 

In  these  tests,  protein  loss  fol¬ 
lowed  leaf  loss  closely  because  the 
shattered  leaves  were  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  content.  Protein  loss  due  to 
shattering  was  very  low  when  the 
moisture  content  was  above  55'  < . 
When  moisture  content  dropped 
from  55%  to  30%,  protein  content 
was  cut  in  half! 

How  does  this  tie  in  with  your 
own  haymaking?  It  points  up  the 
need  for  a  high-speed  rake  that 
can  prepare  a  whole  field  for  har¬ 
vesting  just  as  soon  as  the  right 
moisture  content  has  been  reached 
.  .  .  build  quick  drying  windrows 
with  minimum  leaf  shatter. 

New  Holland’s  Rolabar  Rake, 
for  example,  was  designed  to  run 
at  tractor  speeds  up  to  8  m.p.h. 
Yet  its  exclusive  5-bar  reel  keeps 
reel  speeds  low  to  rake  hay  gently. 
This  gentle  raking  action  at  high 
speeds  means  you  save  more  hay 
leaves  for  your  livestock.  Fields  are 
ready  for  baler  or  chopper  quickly. 


Tied  for  Keeps! 
with  the 
exclusive 
'In-line”  twist 


The  fast  spinners  of  New  Holland’s 
wire-tie  mechanism  tie  a  straight 
line  twist  of  eight  full  turns  that 
takes  hundreds  of  pounds’  pull.  The 
twist  lies  flat  on  the  bale,  won’t  snag 
hands  or  clothing.  There  are  no  wire 
clippings  to  drop  into  the  bale. 


[•  New  HOLZiAND 

®  *  First  in  Qrassland  Farmlna* 


Compact  “66”  twine-tie  P.T.O.  bales  up  to  7  tons  an  hour  with  a  2-plow  tractor! 


Bale...after  bale...after  bale 
Xk  without  a  miss! 


Diagram  shows  New  Holland’s  direct- 
flow  baling  system.  Floating  Pickup  is 
fast  and  positive.  Rigid  Feed  Auger  gen¬ 
tly  whisks  hay  or  straw  to  bale  chamber. 
Adjustable  Wadboard  folds  this  hay  or 
straw  just  right  for  firm,  well-shaped 
bales.  Field-proved  Knotters  tie  bale 
after  bale  without  a  miss. 


New  Holland  Twin*  is  Certi¬ 
fied  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co. 
fur  strength  and  length.  It 
ties  more  bales,  cuts  time- 
wasting  breakdowns.  Now 
at  a  new  low  price! 


Froo  Catalog*  I  For  information  on  New 
Holland's  “66”,  “Super  77”  or  ”87”  balers, 
write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  906  Elm 
Street,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


For  larger  hay  acreages,  for  custom 
baling,  see  the  “Super  77”  . . .  bales  up 
to  12  tons  an  hour!  Available  in  both 
P.T.O  and  engine-powered  models. 


New  Holland  ^ 


Rtst  in  GtaQsland  Fatming 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Columbus  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport  •  Denver  •  Nashville  •  Syracuse  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


40T0S  COjB-CSv  0^ 


■  C"S  AND  m*jONNiC>> 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


akee^ 

^  2m€4- 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN5 


And  came  up  with  this  bridge. 


This  is  what  he  found. 


And  Maw  got  back  in  the  game. 

\Vc  would  like  to  report  that  Maw 
lived  happily  ever  after,  but  unfortunately 
the  old  teeth  which  anchored  Maw’s 
bridge  gave  out  and  that  was  the  end  of 
her  store  teeth — and  presumably  the  end 
of  Maw  too. 

(THE  DAIRY  BARN'  continued  on  page  76) 


MILKERS 


THEY’RE 


Deep-bodied,  big-capacity  Registered 
Holsteins  turn  bulk  forage  into  bulk 
milk.  They’re  the  real,  efficient  con¬ 
verters  of  low-cost  roughage  into  large 
quantities  of  milk  per  cow. 

Just  look  at  this  thrifty  dairy  herd. 
The  thing  that  catches  your  eye  is 
the  tremendous  capacity  of  heavy¬ 
milking  Registered  Holsteins  for 


green-chopped  feed  .  .  .  the  way  they 
go  after  that  kind  of  feed  and  convert 
it  into  milk  at  low  cost.  But  it’s  the 
same  story  the  year  ’round  for  Reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins  on  roughage. 

Milk  per  cow  at  low  cost — that  makes 
the  difference  today.  It’s  Registered 
Holsteins  that  do  the  job.  They’ll  do 
it  for  you  on  your  farm. 


The 


Dairy 


Barn 


Maw’s  When  a  cow  loses  her  chop- 
Choppers  pers  that’s  the  end  of  her — 
if  she  can’t  cat  grass  she  can’t 
produce  milk,  and  off  goes  her  head.  But 
with  Maw  things  were  diflferent.  Maw 
belonged  to  Dr.  Jesse  Emerson,  Gaines¬ 
ville.  Florida,  and  Dr.  Emerson  loved 
Maw.  When  Maw  fell  off  in  milk,  Dr. 
Emer>on,  being  a  dentist,  looked  to  her 
teeth. 


He  made  a  cast  of  Maw's  mouth. 


? 


I 


for  the  workhorses  of  modern  agriculture 

From  the  monsters  of  the  fields  to  the  highway 
vehicles  that  whisk  the  final  product  off  to  market 
— wheels  are  vital  to  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
modern  mechanized  farming. 

Making  wheels  for  agriculture  is  a  Kelsey-Hayes 
specialty  that  started  67  years  ago  at  the  French  & 
Hecht  Farm  Implement  and  Wheel  Division  in  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa.  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Company,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


HAVES 


World's  Largest  Producer  of  Automotive  Wheels 


Wheels,  Brakes,  Brake  Drums,  Special  Parts  for  all  Industry  •  9  Plants — Detroit  and  Jackson,  Mich.... 

McKeesport,  Pa.  .  Los  Angeles  . .  .Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada  . . .  Davenport,  la.  (French  &  Hecht  Form  Implement  end  Wheel  Div). 
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A  WEED  is  a  plant,  often  a  good  plant,  in  the  wrong  place. 

One  of  the  big  and  costly  jobs  of  fanning  is  keeping  the 
right  plants  in  the  right  place.  \Veeds  rob  crops  of  moisture  and 
plant  nutrients,  they  poison  livestock,  damage  and  dilute  the 
value  of  hay  and  forage,  smother  out  field  crops,  harbor  inst'cts, 
and  dip  into  our  pocketbooks  for  labor,  machiner\',  and  chemicals 
to  fight  them. 

Fully  80  per  cent  of  all  our  weeds  were  brought  into  the 
country-  from  abroad.  During  the  last  150  years  we  have  im¬ 
ported  at  least  one  alien  weed  enemy  each  year.  Some,  like 
Johnson  grass,  we  brought  in  as  a  forage  crop;  it  escaped,  ran 
wild,  and  is  now  an  enemy.  Some  were  brought  in  as  house- 
plants  and  escaped  to  the  fields.  Some  were  hidden  in  the  culTs 
of  travelers’  trousers,  in  their  shoes,  in  the  packing  around 
foreign  merchandise,  on  the  feet  and  in  the  digestixe  tracts  of 
animals  and  birds.  Once  they  get  a  start,  they  are  spread  by 
contaminated  crop  si-eds,  by  wind,  running  water,  animals, 

{Continued  on  page  108) 


1  CORN  COCKLE  (Corn  rose,  corn 
campion,  purple  cockle,  old  maid's  pink)  A 
inter  annual,  growing  from  seeds. 

A  pest  in  grain  fields.  Flour  from  cockle 
infested  wheat  is  unpalatable  and 
screenings  containing  seed  will  poison 
livestock.  Seeds  rarely  live  longer  than 
one  year  in  the  soil.  Follow  rotation  with 
wheat  not  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years.  Rogue  grain  fields,  clip  waste  land 
before  seeds  form.  No  selective  chemical. 

QL’ACK  GRASS  (Witch  grass,  wheat 
grass,  knot  grass,  devil's  grass)  A 
perennial  growing  from  seeds  and  root 
stocks.  Latter  sends  out  shoots  at  the 
joints.  Has  some  use  as  a  pasture  plant  and 
soil  binder,  but  is  a  robber  in  cultivated 
crops.  Cultivate  clean,  graze  close,  harrow 
and  spray  with  IC.A,  25  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  Cultivate  after  spraying. 


% 


i  CL’RIXY  DOCK  (Sour  dock,  yellow  dock)  A  perennial.  Reproduces 

■  from  seeds  and  leaf  crown.  Seeds  mature  by  iiiidsuniiiier.  Has  a 

1  very  deep  tap  root.  Grows  anywhere  and  uses  a  ^reat  deal  of  moisture 

r  and  plant  food.  Dit;  out  isolated  plants.  Cultivate  clean  and 

spray  with  2.  4-D  when  plants  are  4  to  10  inches  hi^h.  Clipping 
will  prevent  seedint;.  but  not  t;rowth  from  crown.  Leaves  often 
used  as  spring  greens.  I  LAMBS  QL’ARTERS  (Fat  bacon,  pig  weed, 
bac:)n  weed,  meal  weed)  An  alien  from  Eurasia.  Common 
esc.y where,  spreading  chiefly  from  contaminated  crop  seed.  An  annual, 
reproducing  from  seeds.  Cultivate  clean  and  harrow  svhen 
seedlings  are  small.  Seedlings  easily  killed  by  2,  4-D,  one-half  pound 
to  the  acre.  Sheep  will  keep  down  in  pastures.  Relished  by 
livestock,  and  a  eomponent  of  spring  greens.  PIGWEED  (Red  root, 
Chinaman's  greens,  amaranth)  One  of  the  commonest  weeds  in 
gardens  and  Helds.  Steals  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen  from  crops.  An  annual 
producing  thousands  of  seeds.  Harrow  cultivated  Helds  to  stimulate 
seedling  growth,  then  clean  cultivate,  then  follosv  with  smother  crop 
j  such  as  alfalfa  or  clover.  CUip  plants  in  waste  places  before  seeds 

form.  2.  4-D  as  a  pre-emergence  spray  or  .Sinox  in  grow  ing  crops  are 
1  cfTeciive.  O  WILD  CARROT  (Bird's  nest.  Queen  Anne's  lace, 


lace  flower,  whitetop)  A  biennial,  producing  seeds  in  its  second  year. 
Slightly  toxic  with  a  deep  tap  root.  Will  take  over  a  meadow 
after  hay  has  been  cut.  .Spreads  rapidly  from  waste  places.  Mow 
meadows  and  waste  land  before  seeds  form.  For  bad  infestations, 
plant  a  second  cultivated  crop.  Spray  in  the  fall  with  2, 4-D. 

7  BINDWEED  (Field  bindweed,  creeping  Jenny,  pea  vine) 

Likes  rich  soil,  thrives  under  cultivation.  Especially  bad  in  corn  Helds 
where  its  extensive  root  system  robs  the  soil  of  moisture  and 
plant  food.  perennial,  spreading  from  seeds  and  roots.  .Seeds 
contaminate  wheat  and  oats  seed.  Cultivate  to  bring  roots  to 
surface,  then  spray  with  2,  4-D.  Spray  again  when  in  bloom,  later  when 
plants  are  4  to  10  inches  high.  .Smother  out  with  a  dense  crop. 

S  HORSE  NETTLE  (Bull  nettle,  sand  brier,  wild  tomato)  A  spiney. 
deep-rooted  perennial  bearing  yellow  or  brown  fruit  the  size  of 
a  pie  cherry.  Propagates  both  from  seed  and  creeping  rootstocks.  .Spreads 
rapidly  and  can  take  over  a  Held.  Spray  with  sodium  chlorate  in 
July  and  September.  In  early  bloom  stage  2,  4-D  is  elTective.  In  pastures 
use  half  and  half  mixture  of  2.  4-D  and  2.  4.  3-T.  Cultivate  often 
and  smother  out.  .A  member  of  the  nightshade  family,  is  slightly  toxic 
to  livestock.  Seeds  often  contaminate  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed. 
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O  BL'CKHORN  PLANTAIN  (English  plantain,  rib  grass,  buck  plantain, 
ribwort)  A  perennial  reproducing  from  seeds  and  shoots  from 
roots.  A  pest  in  lawns,  grass  and  legume  crops.  Produces  prolific 
seeds  all  during  growing  >eason.  even  when  disturbed.  Plow 
under  meadows,  cultivate  clean  for  two  years.  F.arly  in  summer,  before 
flowering,  spray  with  2.  4-D  at  2  lbs.  to  the  acre.  A  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  crown  of  single  plants  will  kill.  lO  JIMSON 
WEED  (Jamestown  weed,  thorn  apple,  mad  apple,  stinkwort) 

An  annual  growing  from  seeds  maturing  in  late  summer.  Likes  rich  soil 
of  fence  corners,  river  bottoms.  Extremely  poisonous  to  lisestock, 
which  shun  the  mature  plants  Lut  may  eat  seedlings  and  small  plants, 
firub  out  mature  plants  and  burn.  When  growth  is  flourishing, 

2. 4-D  will  kill.  II  RAGWEED  (Wild  tansey,  bitterweed.  blackweed, 
wild  hemp)  An  annual  growing  from  seeds.  The  scourge  of 
the  hay  fever  victim,  it  flourishes  in  meadows  and  growing  crops 
and  grain  fields,  especially  after  the  crop  is  off.  Clip  pastures 
before  seeds  have  formed  and  grain  fields  after  harvest.  Plants  are  killed 
by  2.  4-D  before  blooming.  An  infested  fence  row  can  contaminate 
a  whole  farm.  I'i  COCKLEBl’R  (Clothbur.  sheepbur,  buttonbur) 
An  annual  reproducing  from  seeds.  Widespread,  especially  in 
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river  bottoms.  Seedlings  somewhat  poisonous  to  livestock,  especially 

swine.  Cultivate  clean,  clip  seedlings.  Seedlings  easily  killed  by 

2,  4-D  and  other  broad  leaf  chemicals.  Spray  w  hen  young.  |  II  DOWNY 

BROME  GRASS  (Early  chess,  wild  oats,  military  grass)  An 

annual  or  winter  annual,  growing  from  seeds  and  plants  of  previous  F 

season.  .Matures  early  before  other  plants  have  a  chancf'  to 

smother.  Livestock  will  eat  when  young,  but  awns  cause  injury  to  | 

eyes  and  digestive  tract.  Clip  when  heads  open  and  again  two 

weeks  later.  TCA  will  kill  but  is  not  selectise.  Harrow  infested 

meadows,  clip  waste  places  and  burn.  |  |  CA.NADA  THISTLE 

(Canadian  thistle,  creeping  thistle,  cursed  thistle)  Public  enemy  No.  1 

and  not  Canadian  at  all.  but  a  native  of  Europe.  A  perennial 

growing  from  seed  and  root  stocks,  with  a  purple  flower.  Seeds  are 

suspended  from  a  parachute  and  are  blown  great  distances. 

Every  part  of  the  root  will  produce  a  shoot.  Some  plants  produce 

seeds,  some  do  not.  .A  spray  of  2,  4-D  applied  between  the  late  | 

roseate  and  pre-bud  stage  is  effective,  as  is  sodium  chlorate  applied  at  | 

early  bloom  stage  and  again  in  September.  This  attacks  the  root  * 

system.  Go  after  deep  roots  with  sweeps.  Alfalfa  and  dense  grasses 
will  smother  out  eventually.  Do  not  allow  to  flower. 
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I."*  RUSSIAN  KNAPWEED(Spottcd  knapweed,  Turkestan  thistle) 

V  perennial  with  toutth,  rapidly  spreadini;  rootstocks. 

Purple  flowers  similar  to  bachelor  buttons.  Seeds  in  late  July  and  can 
quickly  take  over  a  field.  Hii'hly  resistant  to  2,  4-1),  but  succumbs 
to  several  sprayintrs  of  sodium  chlorate  or  Altacide.  Summer  fallow, 
harrow  repeatedly,  and  follow  with  a  smother  crop  such  as 
alfalfa  or  soybeans.  Clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are  often  contaminated 
with  knapweed  seeds.  f(>  WILD  MUSTARD  (Winter  cress, 
field  kale,  field  mustard,  charlock)  An  annual,  worst  followint;  a 
wet  spring,  when  it  may  blanket  a  field.  Crows  only  from 
seed  borne  in  small  pods.  Blooms  early  and  long  and  one  plant 
may  bear  seeds,  flowers,  and  unripe  fruit  at  the  same  time. 

Seeds  may  live  40  years  in  the  soil.  Clip,  spray  with  2.  4-1)  before 
flowering.  17  FOXTAIL  (Wild  millet,  pigeon  grass, 
summer  grass,  bristle  grass,  bottle  grass)  Foxtail  comes  in  three 
varieties,  green,  yellow  and  giant,  all  annuals  reproducing 
from  seed.  Its  seed  contaminates  small  grain  seed  and  is  difficult  to 
clean  out.  Sheep  will  keep  down.  Clip  before  seeding.  Resistant 
to  2.4-1),  but  TCA  will  kill.  iS  WILD  ONION  (Wild  garlic,  meadow 
garlic,  crow  garlic)  A  bad  actor  and  a  perennial,  growing  from 


seeds,  bulbs  and  aerial  bulblets.  Has  not  only  common  evils  of  a 
weed,  but  will  contaminate  milk  and  lowers  the  value  of  wheat. 

Winter  plowing,  followed  by  a  clean  cultivated  crop,  and  spraying  in 
spring  with  2, 4-D  to  catch  survivors  will  help  control.  Follow 
with  a  fall  spraying  after  cultivation  with  duck  foot  cultivator  to  bring 
bulbs  to  surface.  Seeds  will  live  for  years  in  the  soil.  Keep  out 
of  fencerows.  ID  WILD  PEPPFRGRASS  (Bird's  pepper,  tongue  grass, 
poor  man's  pepper)  One  of  numerous  members  of  the  mustard 
family.  An  annual  or  winter  annual,  it  produces  flowers  when  quite 
young.  Spring  plowing  followed  by  clean  cultivation  will  help 
control.  Infested  fields  should  not  be  sown  to  oats  or  wheat.  Will 
succumb  to  2.  4-D.  .A  close  relative,  perennial  peppergrass,  is 
killed  by  a  chlorate  spray.  “iO  LEAFY  SPURGE  (Faitor's  grass, 
tithmal)  A  relatively  new  perennial  spreading  from  seeds  and 
an  extensive  root  system.  Seed  pods  explode  seeds  up  to  30  feet  from 
the  plant.  Resistant  to  2.  4-D  but  controlled  by  amate.  borax 
compounds  and  sodium  chlorate.  Clip  before  seeding,  summer  fallow 
and  work  frequently.  Close  pasturing  with  sheep,  which  eat 
it  will  relish,  and  a  smother  crop  such  as  clover  or  alfalfa 
will  help  keep  down  in  pastures. 
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WATER  PUMPS  arc  built  to  take  it,  year  after  year.  When  a 
farm  pump  doesn’t  give  satisfactory  service,  usually  it  isn’t 
the  right  type  of  pump  for  the  job.  Let’s  have  a  look  at  how 
pumps  operate  before  selecting  one  for  your  farm  water  supply. 

For  home  water  systems,  manufacturers  offer  two  kinds  of 
pumps,  shallow  well  and  deep  well.  .Actually  they  may  be  veiy 
much  alike,  differing  only  in  manner  of  installation. 

.All  pumps  both  suck  in  and  push  out  water.  Shallow  well 
pumps  rely  on  sucking  action  to  bring  water  from  the  well. 
When  the  water  level  is  too  deep,  a  pumping  unit  of  the  same 
essential  design  can  be  placed  below  the  water  level  to  push 
the  water  to  the  surface. 

The  name  “shallow  well  pump”  is  misleading.  Pumps  of  this 
type  operate  from  wells,  springs,  cisterns,  ponds,  or  any  source 
of  water  where  the  lift  from  water  to  pump  is  not  more  than 
22  feet.  Beyond  that  depth,  a  deep  well  pump  is  required. 

When  a  shallow  well  pump  starts  up,  a  vacuum  is  created 
in  the  pipe  above  the  water.  .Atmospheric  pressure  forces  the 
water  up  the  pipe  to  fill  the  vacuum.  I'hat’s  where  the  dividing 
line  of  22  feet  between  sh;dlow  and  deep  well  pumps  comes  in. 
It  is  the  practical  limit,  at  sea  level,  for  any  pump  to  suck  water. 
For  each  1200  feet  abo\e  sea  le\el,  the  limit  is  reduced  one  foot 
by  atmospheric  conditions.  But  ])umps  can  be  built  to  push 
water  to  almost  any  height. 

A  dealer  won’t  recommend  a  shallow  well  pump  just  because 
you  tell  him  you  base  a  well  with  water,  say,  within  10  or  15 
feet  of  the  ground  level.  .A  number  of  other  details  have  to  be 
considered  and  it  takes  a  bit  of  figuring.  If  you  expect  a  pump 
to  supply  water  season  after  season,  the  water  level  in  your  well 
must  remain  within  22  feet  of  the  surface  under  pumping  with¬ 
drawals,  or  a  shallow  well  pump  will  prose  disappointing.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  underground  water  pressure  in  a  .500  foot 
deep  well  keeps  ample  water  within  22-foot  suction  range,  you 
can  use  a  shallow  well  j)ump  on  such  a  deep  well.  But  it  is 
the  rare  farmer  who  can  boast  of  a  water  supply  that  good. 

To  select  a  pump,  the  first  requirement  is  to  know  where  it 
is  to  be  placed.  If  a  10-foot  deep  cistern  provides  sufficient 
water,  but  the  pump  must  be  placed  in  a  building  on  ground 
20  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  cistern,  a  shallow  well  pump 
won’t  work.  7'he  total  suction  lift  would  be  30  feet,  and  a  deep 
well  pump  would  be  required.  Horizontal  runs  of  pipe  from 
well  to  pump,  unless  exceeding  50  feet,  need  not  be  considered 
in  connection  with  22-foot  suction  limits. 

It’s  a  jjump  dealer’s  job  to  recommend  a  suitable  water 
system  to  meet  conditions.  But  youMl  know  what  to  look  for 
if  you  have  a  working  knowledge  f>f  how  pumps  operate. 

Fump  Types 

.All  pumps,  whether  shallow  well  or  deep  well,  come  in  two 
basic  designs.  One  type  operates  by  displacement.  The  second 
operates  by  centrifugal  force. 

If  you  push  a  bioomstick  into  a  pipe,  you  have  wood  dis¬ 
plat  ing  air.  The  stick  is  a  plunger  or  piston:  the  pipe  is  like 
the  cylinder  of  a  piston  pump.  The  displacement  is  positive — 
the  amount  of  air  coming  out  of  the  filled  pipe  will  always  be 
the  same  as  that  displaced  by  the  broomstick.  The  pressure  of 
the  air  coming  from  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  is  the  same  as 
the  pressure  you  apply  to  the  brtK>mstick. 

In  a  displacetnent  pump,  the  higher  the  pressure  the  greater 
hoixepower  is  required  of  the  motor  diiving  it.  But  the  amount 
of  water  delivered  does  not  <  hange.  You  can  exjx'ct  a  properly 
installed  400-galIon  per  hour  displacement  pump  to  deliver  very- 
close  to  that  much  water,  whether  pumping  from  a  .5  or  a  20-foot 
suction  dentil,  or  to  a  20  or  40-pound  pressure. 

The  \S  hirling  Pumps 

Ciuitrifugal  pumps  operate  somewhat  lik«-  the  whirling  blades 
of  a  manure  spreader.  The  faster  you  dri\e,  the  farther  you 
throw  the  manure.  Light  bedding  offers  little  resistance  against 
the  blades,  so  you’re  unloaded  quickly.  In  similar  manner, 
centrifugal  pumps,  working  against  low  pressures,  will  deliver 
large  quantities  of  water  quickly.  Increase  the  pressure  and  the 

{Continued  on  pnge  96) 


When  the  wind  was  put  to  work  pumping 
water  it  was  a  big  improvement  over 
lifting  it  by  hand;  today,  dependable  electric 
pumps  keep  the  farmer  supplied  with  water  — 
without  backaches  or  west  winds 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


attention. 


JET  PL'MP  Also  called  an  ejector  puiiip, 
this  model  is  widely  used  for  deep  wells 
of  moderate  depth.  It  is  really  a  combination 
of  two  pumps — the  jet,  a  disarmingly  simple 
but  efficient  device  set  deep  in  the  water  with 
a  straight  centrifugal  pump  mounted  at  the 
surface.  Cost  and  space  requirements  are 
low  for  the  volume  of  water  handled.  The 
jet  pump  may  be  in  an  offset  location. 


SI  B.MERSIBLE  PIMP  This  new, 
compact  unit,  of  underwater  turbine 
lesign  requires  neither  a  straight  well 
casing  nor  frostproof  housing. 
Installation  is  quick  and  inexpensive. 
Not  recommended  for  sandy  wells. 


SHALLOW  WELL  PUMPS 


PISTON  PUMP  Long  a  standard  for  deep 
well  use,  this  pump  gives  dependable 
service  under  a  broad  range  of  conditions. 
A  pit  or  pumphouse  is  required  for 
winter  protection.  Cost  varies  with  pumping 
depth.  This  pump  must  be  placed 
directly  over  the  well. 


PISTON  PUMP  (above).  Like  its  deep 
well  counterpart,  the  shallow  well  piston  pump 
is  rugged  in  construction,  has  wide 
application  and  will  hold  up  through 
years  and  years  of  service. 


SCREW  TYPE  PU.MP 
(below).  Properly  called  a 
helical  rotor  pump,  this 
design  is  a  recent  adaptation 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
principle  of  pumping  water. 


r 


STRAIGHT  CENTRIFUGAL 
PL’MP  (left).  Outstanding 
for  volume  pumping 
at  low  pressures. 


ROTARY  GEAR 
PUMP  (left). 
\’alveless. 
it  requires  little 
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Claud  Hall  turned  10,000  acres  of  scrub  forest  into 
good  pasture  last  year  with  his  spray  planes 
For  $17  any  farmer  can  put  the  new  chemical  methods 
to  work  and  add  acres  to  his  farm 


Miracle  in  the  Southwest 


By  Fred  Knoop 


“  Anything  that  will  kill  an  Ozark 
iV  sprout  will  kill  a  man — for  sure. 
And  anyhow,  nothintj  will  kill  an  Ozark 
sprout  ”  These  sure  words  of  an  old-timer 
ended  an  indienation  meeting  in  a  small 
Arkansas  town  in  1950.  The  meeting  had 
been  called  bec  ause  a  chemical  company 
was  planning  to  run  a  series  of  brush-kill¬ 
ing  tests  using  hormone  sprays  on  2.000 
acres  it  had  just  bought  nearby.  As  the 
facts  tilrnc-d  out.  the  farmers  were  wrong 
on  both  c  ounts.  Today  they  welcome  the 
flyers  of  the  lumbering  spray  planes  as 
public  bcmefactors.  which  they  are.  For 
they  are  turning  brush-countrs-  into  grass 
again. 

If  you  have  e\er  bc*en  in  Arkansas, 
you’ll  know  that  a  sprout  is  anything  of  a 
woody  nature- — from  the  fat-boy  scrub 
oak  to  the  40  foot  shaebark  hickor\.  .\11 
sprouts  h.ave  several  things  in  c-ommon; 
they  are  hard  to  kill:  thc*y  put  out  such 
a  dc-nse  cover  of  Ic-aves  that  nothing  will 
grow  underneath  them:  they  spring  up 
when  the  land  has  been  o\  ergrazed  or  mis¬ 
treated.  In  the  Ozark  area  alone — south¬ 


ern  Missouri,  western  .Arkansas,  north¬ 
eastern  Texas  and  eastern  Oklahoma — it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  30  to  40  million 
acres  that  could  well  be-  grazing  land 
again.  Much  of  this  land  was  one  *-  graz¬ 
ing  land:  it  is  not  forest  land  like  that  to 
the  c-ast.  nor  is  it  range-  land  like  that  to 
the  west.  Soil  Const-nation  .Sc-r\ice  men 
have  long  known  that  portions  of  this  arc*a 
was  true  prairie,  and  that  once  the  shade 
is  removed,  the  native  grasses  will  again 
grow  tall  enough  to  meet  a  stc*er’s  eye. 

Why  did  this  land  turn  into  a  jungle  of 
low-grade  trc-c-s?  There  arc-  several  causes 
for  its  downfall,  soil  scientists  and  forestry 
men  say.  First,  the  overgrazing:  second, 
the  remoxal  of  organic  matter  by  the  in¬ 
discriminate  burning:  and  third,  no  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  nutrients  of  any  kind  have  ever 
been  put  back  on  the  land.  This  is  the 
land  that  Coronado  describc-d  in  his  march 
through  the  area  in  1570  as  “tall  grass 
prairie  countrx.”  As  late  as  1832,  surxey- 
ors  had  trouble  in  finding  trees  here  on 
which  to  blaze  their  lines. 

Since  1950  this  area  has  been  the  scene 


of  the-  big  battle-  with  the  brush,  a  testing 
ground  for  the  chc-mical  companies.  The 
rc-sults  that  have  come  out  of  the  area  arc 
just  about  as  important  to  many  farmers 
as  the-  inxention  of  the  plow.  In  a  nut¬ 
shell.  the  facts  are:  for  $8  an  acre  land 
can  be-  sprayed  with  chemicals  and  a  kill 
made  on  75  to  95  per  cc-nt  of  the  tre-es  and 
brush:  about  15  months  after  the  chc-mical 
treatment,  cattle  can  be-  grazed  on  the 
natixe  grass  that  springs  up;  land  that  had 
trouble  in  c  arrying  one  coxv  on  100  acres 
before-  spraving  xvill  support  a  coxv  on  8 
to  12  acres  after  the  trees  are  killed;  the 
spray  is  selectixe;  it  knocks  out  the  broad- 
leafed  hardxvcK)ds,  but  xvill  not  kill  the 
useful  pinc-s. 

Brush  to  Grass  in  a  Year 
L.  H.  King  of  Clarksville,  .Arkansas,  co¬ 
operating  xvith  the  Johnson  County  Soil 
Conservation  District,  has  had  a  chance  to 
trx’  out  land  clearing  by  a  xariety  of  meth¬ 
ods  oxer  the  past  20  years.  His  800  acres 
of  peaches — “groxvn  on  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the  Ozarks” — are  planted  on  hills  that 
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WEED  AND  TREE  KILLING  CHEMICALS  AND  THEIR  SUGGESTED  USES 


Trod* 

Cketnical 

Selective  er 

Ores*  Bread 

Pre.emerfeace 

D*ii9nati«n 

CempetMon 

Neii-Selective 

Annwel  ferenniel  Type 

Leafed 

er  Centect 

A-A 

ollyl  alcohol 

NS 

PE 

Alanop 

imid  of  N-l  naphthyl  phlholomic 
acid 

S 

X 

X 

PEBC 

Amino  Iriozol* 

3-amino- 1 ,2,4-triazole 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C 

Ammale 

ammonium  tulfamolc 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C 

Artonieut  comp 

ortenic  trioxide 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C 

sodium  orsenite 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C 

Borox 

sodium  borote;  sodium  metoborote; 
sodium  pentoborate;  sodium  tetro- 
borote 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

c 

Chlorot* 

sodium  chlorate 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

K 

c 

Chloro  IPC 

isopropyl  N  3-chloro  phenyl  carba¬ 
mate 

S 

X 

X 

PE 

Cfog  #1  (SES) 

sodium  2,4-dichlorophenoxy-ethyl 
sulfate 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

PE 

Cyonomid — Gran 

calcium  cyanamide 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

PE 

Cyonomid — Polv. 

calcium  cyanamide 

S 

X 

X 

PE&C 

Cyonot*  (KOCN) 

potassium  cyanate 

s 

X 

X 

X 

C 

Dolopon 

2,2-dichloropropionic  acid  (sodium 
salt) 

s 

X 

X 

X 

PE  AC 

Diothyl  phtholot* 

uses 

not  yet 

available.) 

Oinitrot 

sodium  dinitro  ortho  cresolote 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

dinitro  ortho  secondary  amyl 
phenol 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

dinitro  ortho  secondary  butyl 
phenol 

NS 

X 

X 

C 

ommonium  dinitro  ortho  secondary 
butyl  phenate 

ammonium  dinitro  ortho  secondory 
butyl  phenol 

S 

X 

X 

C 

Endothol 

disodium  3,  6-endoxohexahydro- 
phtholote 

s 

X 

X 

C 

HC-1281 

trichloro  benzoic  acid  isomers 

s 

PE 

HCA 

hexochloroocetone 

s 

X 

X 

X 

C 

Hydrocarbon! 

Compounds  consisting  essentiolly  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  im¬ 
portant  classes  af  hydrocarbons  ore 
paraffins,  naphthenes,  olefins  and 
aromatics.  Ordinary  commercial 
products,  derived  from  crude  oil, 
ore  normally  made  up  of  these 
four  classes  of  compounds  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions. 

IPC 

isopropyl  N-phenyl  corbomote 

s 

X 

X 

Kormex  W 

3-(p-chlorophenyl)-1,  1- 
dimethylurea 

SB  NS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PE 

Kormox  01 

3-(3,  4-dichlorophenyl)-1, 

1 -dimethylurea 

s 

* 

X 

PE 

Kormex  FW 

3-phenyl- 1,1  -dimethylurea 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

K 

PE 

Kuron 

2-(2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxy) 

S  (for 

woody  plants) 

K 

C 

propionic  acid,  Prapylene  Glycol 
(CsH.O  to  C.H,.Os)  Butyl  Ether 
Esters  2-(2,4,S-Trichlorophenoxy) 
propionic  acid 

MCP 

2  methyl  4  chloro  phenoxy-ocetic 
acid 

s 

X 

X 

X 

C 

2  methyl  6  chloro  phenoxyocetic 
acid 

s 

X 

X 

K 

c 

MH 

maleic  hydrazide 

s 

X 

X 

X 

c 

Notrin 

sodium  2,4,5  trichloro  phenoxy 
ethyl  sulfate 

NS 

(Suggested 

use-' 

not  yet 

available.) 

NIX 

sodium  isopropyl  xanthate 

s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PE  A  C 

Oils  (herbicidol) 

petroleum  naphtha 

X 

X 

X 

C 

Oktone 

octochlora  cyclohexenane 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PE  AC 

PCP 

pentachlorophenal;  sodiu.rs  pcnla- 
chlorophenate 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

C 

PMAS 

phenyl  mercuric  acetate 

s 

X 

X 

C 

Premerg* 

alkanolomine  salts  (of  the  ethonol 
and  isopropanol  series)  of  Oinitro- 
o-secondary  butyl  phenol 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

PE  A  C 

Sotin 

3,4-dichlorophenoxy ethyl  benzoate 

NS 

(Suggested 

uses 

not  yet  available.) 

Silvex 

2-(2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxy) 
propionic  acid 

s 

X 

C 

Sloddord  Solvent 

mixed  hydrocarbons 

s 

X 

X 

X 

C 

Sulfosan 

ethyl  xonthogen  disulfide 

(Suggested  uses  not  yet 

available.) 

TCA 

trichloroacetic  acid  salts 

s 

X 

X 

X 

PE 

Telvor  W 

3-(p-chlorophenyl)-1, 

1 -dimethylurea 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PE 

Telvor  DW 

3-(3,4-dichlorophenyl}-1, 

1  -dimethylurea 

NS 

X 

X 

X 

K 

PE 

2.40 

2,4-dichioroph«noxyacetic  acid 

s 

X 

X 

X 

PE  AC 

2,4,3-T 

2,4,5- trichlorophenoxy acetic  acid 

s 

X 

X 

X 

PEAC 
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were  grubbed  out  the  hard  way.  Nearby 
he  has  about  600  acres  of  land,  400  acres 
of  which  had  been  cleared  in  years  past  and 
this  provided  good  pasture  for  his  Hlack 
.\ngus  cattle  even  through  the  drought 
years.  This  spring  he  walked  through  the* 
170  acres  that  had  been  sj)rayed  from  the 
air  in  May,  1954.  With  him  was  Hurlon 
Ray,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser\ice  range 
specialist  from  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  As 
they  pulled  huge  slabs  of  bark  off  the  dead 
trees.  King  said.  “I  didn’t  think  we  could 
do  it.  Our  kill  on  this  brush  is  almost 
complete.  I  figured  my  total  costs  on  this 
new  pastun*  that  we’ve  got  for  our  cattle. 
It  lost  $8.50  an  acre  for  spraying,  includ¬ 
ing  the  2.4-1)  and  the  2.4,5-T,  along  with 
the  Diesel  oil  that  it  was  mixed  with.  That 
did  the  job.  But  I  am  glad  that  we  seeded 
it  while  there  was  plenty  of  moisture  in 
those  leaves.  The  aerial  seeding  cost  $3.75 
an  acre— $3.25  for  the  seed  and  50  cents 
for  the  plane.  We  used  10  pounds  each  of 
r\e  grass  and  crimson  clover.  It  was 
like  finding  170  acres  of  pasture — for 
$12.75  an  acre  is  pretty  cheap.  We 
ha\en’t  fertilized  the  sprayed  area  yet. 
There  is  going  to  be  jjlenty  of  mold  and 
bark  as  those  trees  rot  and  fall  down. 
Right  now  we  have  250  .Kngus  on  the  600 
acres,  and  if  we  get  tlic  rain  I  beliexe  it 
will  carr\'  all  of  them  well  into  the 
summer.” 

L.  H.  King  is  pasturing  the  land  sooner 
than  the  Soil  Conser\ation  Ser\ice  recom¬ 
mends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land  he 
has  cleared  is  better  than  the  average  in 
Arkansas,  and  he  ga\  e  it  an  extra  boost  by 
seeding  it.  The  best  way  to  put  the  land 
back  in  use,  the  range  specialists  believe, 
is  to  allow  the  native  grass  15  months 
growth  after  the  trees  have  been  sprayed. 
That  gives  the  grass  a  chance  to  seed  it¬ 
self  twice,  and  recoxer  from  being  sup¬ 
pressed  by  wood)  plants. 

The  .Applicators 

Claud  Hall,  of  Clarksville.  .Arkansas,  the 
Paul  Bunyan  of  the  aerial  sprayers,  got 
into  the  spraying  business  partly  beiause 
he  likes  to  fly  and  partly  beiause  he  is  a 
good  businessman.  His  planes  sprayed 
some  10.000  acres  of  brush  last  year  and 
the  tales  of  his  effi'ctiveness  as  an  applica¬ 
tor  makes  good  hot  stoxe  talk  for  the 
.Arkansas  farmers.  .A  former  .Anny  .Air 
Force  low  le\el  acrobatics  instruitor.  he 
is  one  of  the  rare  people  that  can  bring 
real  enthusiasm  to  the  faces  of  the  Osage 
Indians  when  he  is  operating  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  His  wheels  often  roll  from  touch¬ 
ing  the  tree  tops  and  his  turns  at  the  end 
of  a  spray  run  are  fast  and  precise.  When 
he  wants  to  gi\e  instructions  to  the  ground 
crews,  he  puts  tlie  plane  upside  down 
and  shouts  his  orders  from  the  air.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  flyers  that  can  cover  200 
acres  of  brush  with  “acid”  i  the  operator’s 
name  for  the  chemical  spray)  in  an  hour. 

The  flyer-operator  like  Claud  Hall  looks 
at  the  brush-killing  business  as  a  trucking 
job  with  disagreeable  hours  (the  best  time 
{Continued  on  pane  121) 


ESTIMATED  ACREAGE  OF  LAND  ON  WHICH  BRUSH  REMOVAL  CAN  IMPROVE  GRAZING* 

Number  .-Kcres  Number  .Acres 

Oould  Be  Percent  of  Could  Be  Percent  of 

Cleared  .State  .Area  State  Cleared  .State  .Area 

2,250,000  7  .Nebraska  04,000  .1 

!  6,000,000  22  Nevada  10,000,000  14 

10,000,000  30  New  Hampshire  50((,0()0  9 

13,000,000  13  New  Jersey  150,000  3 

7,000,000  10  .New  .Mexico  16,000,000  21 

100,000  3  .New  A  ork  1,500,000  5 

2,00(t  .2  North  Carolina  2,000,000  6 

8,000,000  23  .North  Dakota  150,000  .03 

300,000  1 

6,500,000  16 

8,000,000  1 3 

1,000,000  3 

30,000  5 

537,0(10  3 

200,000  .04 

1,000,000  4 

65,000,000  39 

8,000,000  15 

1 50,000  3 

250,000  1 

1,000,000  2 

125,000  1 

5,000,000  14 

8,000,000  13 


State 

.Alabama 
.Arizona 
.Arkansas 
California  . 

Colorado  .  . 

Connecticut 
Delaware  .  . 

Florida  .  .  . 

(iforiria 

Idaho  8,000,000  1 

Illinois  .  7.50,000 

Indiana  1,000,000 

Iowa  1,000,000 

K.iiisas  1,000,000 

Kentucky  1,400,00(1 

Louisiana  5,000,000  1 

Maine  95(»,000 

Maryland  3,00(1  .( 

Massachusetts  75,000 

Michiitan  3,500,0(M)  1 

Minnesota  5,((00,000  1 

Mississippi  1,50((,()00 

Missouri  10,000.000 

Montana  l,000,00u 

Total  acres  of  land  that  can  be  improved 
Percent  of  total  L'.  S.  Area:  8.66 

•  llaM-d  «n  estimates  of  Stale  and  i  edeial  autlioritie' 


This  is  the  inexpensive  basal  bark  method 
of  killing  trees.  It  can  be  done  any  time 
of  the  year  with  a  hand  sprayer. 


Hurlon  Ray,  S.C.S.  range  specialist, 
who  has  supervised  much  of  the  .Arkansas 
work.  The  grass  is  Broadleaf  L’niola. 


I'hi-  aerial  applicators  go  on  the  job  with 
a  semi-trailer  load  of  spray  chemical  and 
Diesel  oil.  Roy  Berry  (above),  of  Springdale, 
Ark.,  uses  Piper  spray  planes  as  well  as 
surplus  Navy  jobs  to  do  the  work.  They  carry 
from  100  to  140  gallons  of  the  chemical 
mixture  which  will  weigh  from  1,(NK)  to  about 
1,500  lbs.  A  top-notch  applicator  can  treat 
200  acres  in  an  hour.  Notice  in  the  lower 
photograph  the  characteristic  spray  “boil" 
as  the  plane  flies  in  a  power-stall,  forcing  the 
chemical  down  into  the  tree  foliage. 


Texas  Nettie  West 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 
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a  preac  her  and  someone  to  stand  up  for  both  of  them  and  a 
shower  after.  Next  to  the  oil  well  that  was  the  biggest  event  in 
Nettie’s  life.  ^ 

Early  in  1951  Johnny  got  to  feeling  bad.  He  unhi^hed  the 
iron  wheeled  buc  kboard  right  by  the  door  one  evening,  came  in 
and  went  to  bed  and  said  he  wanted  a  doctor.  Nettie  walked  to 
a  neighbor’s  place  and  called.  Nettie  thinks  it  might  have  been 
cancer.  His  buckboard  is  there,  where  he  left  it,  rusting  down, 
its  sideboards  scoured  by  the  blowing  sands. 

Nettie  wears  two  wedding  rings,  one  on  her  index  finger, 
the  other  on  her  ring  finger.  "I’ll  never  marry  again.”  she  says. 
“Had  two  good  men.  The  next  one  might  turn  out  bad.” 

She  settled  down  to  live  alone.  She  chopped  her  own  wocxl, 
as  she  had  always  done,  tended  her  few  chickens,  cooked  her 
simple  meals,  kept  the  rattlesnakes  out  of  her  yard,  johnny 
had  been  a  chain  smoker — rolled  his  own  out  of  Bull  Durham. 
An  expensive  habit,  Nettie  thought,  but  she  saved  the  bags, 
ripped  them  opc'ii,  dyed  them,  and  made  a  quilt  of  the  pieces. 
She  has  a  batterv  radio,  always  run  down,  but  hasn’t  a  telephone 
and  takes  no  newspaper.  She  has  three  cats,  but  no  dog.  “Dogs 
keep  you  awake,  yappin’  at  the  varmints.”  she  says.  There’s  dust 
over  everything,  over  the  Elgin  clock  her  father  brought  from 
Illinois,  over  the  headboard  of  the  bed,  over  Johnny’s  wedding 
suit,  hanging  on  the  wall  beside  the  woodburner.  There’s  tumble¬ 
weed  piled  fence  high  in  the  side  yard,  piled  over  the  grindstone, 
over  Johnny’s  wagon. 

Nettie  leased  her  land  to  a  neighbor  who  put  out  a  little 
cotton  and  sorgo  and  turned  his  cattle  on  the  grass.  She  saved, 
and  for  safety,  put  her  money  in  two  banks,  at  Rotan  and 
Hamlin.  Sometimes  on  a  Saturday  a  neighbor,  J.  A.  Bates. 

{Continued  on  page  94) 


•TT^hat  SHOTcrN  ain’t  loaded,  but  I  can  load  her  in  a  hurry.” 

1.  With  one  sweep  of  her  hand,  Nettie  West  grabbed  a  shell 
from  a  ledge  beside  the  door,  loaded  and  ccxked  the  ancient 
weapon.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  shack,  Icioking  out  over 
the  sand  and  mesquite,  a  tense,  spare  figure  in  her  print  dress 
and  threadbare  sweater. 

“I’m  seventy-eight.”  she  said,  “but  I  can  take  care  of  myself.” 
She  smiled,  a  bleak  smile  that  cracked  the  deep  furrows  in  her 
weather-beaten  face,  but  did  not  soften  it.  It  was  a  smile  of 
satisfaction,  not  of  humor.  There  has  been  little  humor  in 
Nettie’s  life — seventy-eight  years  of  mesquite,  tumbleweeds  and 
rattlesnakes  in  a  two-room  shack  way  back  of  beyond.  No 
lausthter.  but  Nettie  can  handle  her  problems.  The  oil  people 
found  that  out  when  they  came  to  deal  with  her.  5’ou  can  sec 
it  in  the  way  she  stands  in  the  doorway  with  the  shotgun,  and 
in  the  firm,  determined  way  she  lifts  the  stove  lid  to  spit. 

Nettie  West  is  pr»‘tty  well  known  around  her  corner  of  Fisher 
County.  I’exas,  the  northeast  pa  it  where  cotton  and  range  land 
merge,  and  where  lately  the  mesquite  and  cactus  have  been 
flattened  out  by  the  big  wheels  of  trucks  hauling  in  machinery 
and  hauling  out  oil.  People  sav  she  is  a  shrewd  woman,  hard 
and  tough,  and  not  easy  to  know.  She  has  outlasted  two  hus¬ 
bands,  two  bachelor  brothers  who  lived  with  her,  and  all  her 
family.  Nettie  has  never  had  it  easy — never  had  a  chance,  that 
is,  to  take  it  easy,  until  they  brought  in  the  best  well  in  the 
Round  Top  field  on  her  property.  That  was  two  years  ago,  and 
by  then  she  was  set  in  her  ways,  didn’t  know  how  to  take  it 
casv,  and  she  dcK'sn’t  aim  to  change,  even  though  she  expects 
to  live  to  a  hundred,  maybe  longer. 

Nettie  was  born  in  Illinois  in  the  prairie  countr\'  where  the 
blue  stem  and  the  buffalo  grass  tossed  like  the  sea  under  the 
western  winds.  Her  father  pulled  stakes  when  she  was  two  years 
old  and  took  his  family,  his  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
to  Texas.  He  took  out  a  half  section  in  Fisher  county  and  built  a 
two-room  box  house  with  lean-to.  After  her  mother  died  Nettie 
was  left  with  her  two  bachelor  brothers  and  her  husband,  work¬ 
ing  the  cotton  and  the  cattle,  on  the  half  section. 

Nettie  made  a  field  hand;  she  harnessed  the  team,  took  the 
sweeps  and  the  ploughs  to  the  fields,  up  and  down  the  rows  in 
the  dust  and  the  wind,  working  the  cotton  and  the  sorgo.  She 
dragged  in  the  dead  mesquite,  chopped  it,  stoked  the  stove,  and 
cooked  the  salt  pork  and  blackcyed  peas  and  the  lean  steak 
from  the  range  cattle.  She  fought  a  losing  battle  with  the  dust 
and  blowing  sand,  but  she  learned  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  rattle¬ 
snake — she  broke  their  backs  with  a  trace  chain,  clubbed  them 
to  death,  blew  off  their  heads  with  a  shotgun  blast.  She  learned 
to  dip  snuff,  like  most  ranch  women.  “It  cuts  the  dust,”  she 
explains. 

The  best  years  of  Nettie’s  life  were  when  her  husband  and 
two  brothers  were  alive,  working  the  ranch.  She  didn’t  have 
to  go  to  the  fields  much — just  the  housework.  Then  in  the 
Forties  she  had  a  spell  of  bad  luck  with  her  men.  First  it  was 
her  brother  Jim.  Jim  came  in  from  the  fields  one  day,  com¬ 
plaining  that  he  felt  bad.  He  hung  his  straw  hat  on  the  bed 
post  and  took  off  his  hoots,  and  died.  That  was  in  1942. 

The  same  year  her  husband.  Charlie,  took  to  bed.  Said  he 
just  didn’t  feel  well;  nothing  in  particular,  but  weak  and  run 
down.  “When  he  left,  it  was  feet  first,”  says  Nettie.  “He  was 
a  good  man.” 

The  next  was  brother  John.  John  always  wore  a  cap,  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  hilled  caps  which  he  had  brought  from 
Illinois.  He  took  off  his  clothes  down  to  his  long  underwear, 
hung  his  cap  on  the  bed  post,  and  never  got  up.  He,  too,  went 
out  Icet  first  and  his  cap  hangs  there  today.  Tweh’e  years  it 
has  hung  then-.  (o\(‘red  with  dust,  faded,  the  rust  coming 
through  the  cloth  covered  button  on  top. 

That  left  Nettie  alone.  She  stood  Charlie’s  12  gauge  shotgun 
and  his  rabbit  rifle  beside  the  door,  put  her  bt-st  quilt  on  the  bed 
where  three  of  her  men  had  died,  and  lived  with  their  ghosts. 

Then  there  was  Johnny.  Nettie  had  known  Johnny  most  of 
her  life.  Johnny  was  60,  but  looked  younger,  and  he  had  a  way. 
Nettie  was  almost  70.  They  were  married  in  a  church  ceremony — 


Nettle  West  handles  a  gun  like  a  man.  for  she  has  always  lived 
among  men.  When  she  was  young  her  father  hired  her  out  so  that  she 
could  learn  the  ways  of  women.  But  it  didn't  work.  She  swings 
an  axe  like  a  man  too,  and  at  78  she  ran  make  the  chips  fly.  She 
drags  in  the  dead  mesquite,  which  grows  by  the  door. 


■/ 


By  Grant  Cannon 


SINCE  HIS  DEATH  in  NovembtT,  1953,  Pabst  Burke  Tritomia 
Don  has  sired  several  hundred  healthy,  normal  cahes.  He 
will  be  the  father  of  a  good  many  more  before  the  last  of  his 
semen,  which  was  frozen  before  his  death  and  banked  for  future 
use,  is  gone.  This  Holstein  bull,  classified  Excellent  and  given 
the  rating  of  Gold  Medal  Sire  on  the  basis  of  his  daughters’  per- 
‘formance.  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  the  enonnous  value  of 
frozt  n  semen  in  carrxing  on  the  breeding  work  of  a  fine  sire  after 
his  death.  When  they  saw  their  bull  failing,  the  Central  Ohio 
Breeders  Association,  who  owned  him.  banked  around  a  thousand 
ampules  of  frozen  semen  for  the  future;  when  this  is  all  used, 
he  will  have  sired  about  twice  as  many  calves  since  his  death 
as  most  bulls  get  in  a  lifetime  of  natural  ser\ice. 

Three  years  ago  when  news  of  the  first  successful  experiments 
in  maintaining  life  in  the  semen  after  freezing  came  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  it  was  predicted  that  such  posthumous  breeding 
might  be  possible  some  time  in  the  future.  The  future  is  here, 
sooner  than  we  thought. 

This  is  the  most  spectaeular  development  since  artificial 
insemination  was  started.  By  freezing  semen,  the  full  potential 
of  artificial  insemination  can  now  be  ofl’ered  to  the  farmer.  A 
decade  ago,  artificial  insemination  made  it  possible  for  fanners 
to  breed  their  cows  to  far  better  bulls  than  they  could  afford 


100,000 


when  they  had  to  buy  their  own  bull.  But,  the  choice  of  which 
of  these  good  bulls  to  use  was  left  to  chance.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  frozen  semen,  the  farmer  can  breed  to  any  bull  in  the 
stud  for  a  fee  of  $5  to  $10.  He  can  plan  a  breeding  program  of 
inbreeding,  line  breeding,  or  outcrossing  far  in  advance  and 
be  sure  that  the  semen  will  be  available.  All  that  is  required 
is  that  he  let  the  inseminator  technician  know  the  bull  he  wants 
to  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  possible  for  any  daiiAinan 
on  any  countn-  road  in  the  United  States  to  breed  his  cow  to 
any  bull  in  the  world.  He  may  ha\e  a  lot  of  arranging  to  do 
and  his  fee  may  run  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars,  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Since  it  has  become  possible  to  plan  breeding  programs, 
a  lot  of  good  farmers  have  been  reading  Lush,  Winters,  and 
Gilmore,  brushing  up  on  their  genetics  and  breeding  systems. 

The  first  efforts  to  freeze  semen  without  destroying  life  in 
the  sperm  were  reported  in  1897  by  C.  B.  Davenport,  who  froze 
human  sperm  with  no  more  practical  purpose  in  mind  than  to 
satisfy  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the  scientist.  He  found  that 
human  sperm  could  suivive  freezing  at  2  degrees  Fahrenheit  (all 
temperature  readings  in  this  article  will  be  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale).  Ver\'  little  more  was  done  along  this  line  until  1938.  Then, 
between  1938  and  1952,  scientists  experimented  with  freezing 
human,  frog,  rat.  goat,  guinea  pig.  bull,  rooster,  and  even  moose 
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In  one  service,  this  bull  produces  enouc^h  semen  to  breed  1.000  cows  after  the  semen  has  been 
extended  by  dilution  and  preserved  by  freezing.  The  calves  from  just  one  service  equal  the 
lifetime  calf  production  of  two  bulls  in  the  days  before  insemination.  Used  twice  a  week, 
this  bull  can  produce  semen  for  100,000  ampules  each  year;  one  ampule  services  one  cow. 


sperm.  They  cooled  the  semen  to  temperatures  ranging  from  just 
below  freezing  to  110  below  zero,  the  temperature  of  dr\-ice, 
down  to  319  degrees  below  zero,  the  temperature  of  liquid  nitro¬ 
gen.  and  clear  on  down  to  minus  452  degrees,  the  temperature 
of  liquid  helium. 

.\  group  of  English  scientists  were  the  ones  who  finally 
discovered  the  technique  for  fn*ezing  bull  semen  without  de¬ 
stroying  its  fertility.  These  scientists.  C.  Polge.  A.  U.  Smith, 
A.  S.  Parkes.  L.  E.  A.  Rowson,  and  D.  L.  Stewart,  found  that 
by  diluting  the  semen  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  glycerol,  the 
material  could  be  safely  frozen.  It  is  still  not  finally  determined 
whether  the  glycerol  partially  dehydrates  the  sperm  and  so  pre¬ 
vents  the  formation  of  ice  ciystals  which  would  puncture  the 
cell  walls  or  whether  it  changes  the  nature  of  the  ciystals  which 
are  fonned  and  protects  the  cell  in  this  way. 

What  is  known  is  that  semen  which  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  glycerol  solution  for  4  to  18  hours  can  be  frozen 
and  later  thawed  and  used  to  inseminate  cows.  This  is  what 
the  English  scientists  reported  to  the  1952  International  Congress 
of  .Artificial  Insemination  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  .After  the 
Congress,  many  of  the  men  who  attended  took  a  side  trip  to 
Cambridge  to  see  for  themselves.  One  of  these.  Max  Drake,  the 
manager  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Breeders  .Association,  said,  “When 


they  thawed  that  little  chunk  of  ice  and  I  was  able  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  millions  of  living  sperm  thrashing  around  under  the 
miscroscope,  I  was  stunned.  I  knew  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  a  rev'olution  in  the  whole  field  of  artificial  insemination.” 

The  speed  with  which  most  of  the  bull  studs  in  the  countrv’ 
are  being  changed  from  a  liquid,  fresh  semen  operation  to  frozt-n 
semen  has  surprised  even  such  men  as  Drake,  who  started 
planning  the  change-over  the  day  he  visited  Cambridge.  His 
own  organization  has  been  going  through  the  pilot  and  testing 
stages  and  are  changing  from  liquid  semen  to  frozen  as  fast  as 
they  can  train  and  equip  technicians.  Even  so,  they  won’t  be  the 
first  to  convert  completely;  Central  Ohio  Breeders  Association 
will  be  completely  on  frozen  semen  by  early  fall. 

How  to  Freeze  Semen 

As  far  as  the  bull  is  concerned  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two  processes.  Semen  collections  are  made  the  same  way, 
using  a  cow  that  is  perpetually  in  heat  to  excite  the  bull  and 
collecting  the  semen  in  an  artificial  vagina.  The  change  in 
processing  begins  at  this  point.  The  semen  which  is  delivered  to 
the  laboratoiy  is  examined  under  the  microscope  to  check  the 
motility  of  the  sperm  and  is  then  tested  in  a  photoelectric  device 
which  measures  the  turbidity  and  translates  this  reading  into  the 
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A  milliliter  of  diluted  semen  containing  over  10  million  sperm,  enough 
for  one  insemination,  is  measured  into  each  plastic  storage  vial. 


The  inseniinator's  breath  causes  a  miniature  cloud  as  he  takes  the  vials 
of  frozen  semen  out  of  the  insulated  carrying  case  in  his  car.  The  best 
method  (below)  of  thawing  out  frozen  semen  is  to  hold  it  in  ice  water. 


number  of  sperm.  With  these  facts  the  laboratorv-  technician  can 
deteiTnine  the  rate  at  which  the  semen  can  be  diluted  and  still 
deliver  10  million  living  sperm  in  each  milliliter  of  thawed 
semen,  the  amount  needed  to  scr\  ice  a  cow. 

The  semen  is  processed  for  freezing  as  follows;  First,  a 
diluent  made  of  egg  yolk  and  sodium  citrate  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.  To  half  of  this  is  added  an  antibiotic  to  kill  disease 
germs.  Glycerol  is  added  to  the  second  half.  Then  the  half  of  the 
diluent  containing  the  antibiotic  is  mixed  with  the  semen;  this 
mixture  is  slowly  cooled  to  40  degrees,  which  usually  takes  from 
two  to  six  hours.  Then  the  second  half  of  the  diluent  (containing 
glycerol)  is  added,  a  small  amount  at  a  time,  over  a  period  of 
several  hours.  This  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least 
thirty  minutes  before  freezing.  During  this  period  of  glycerization, 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  sperm  making  it  possible  to  freeze  it 
without  destroying  its  life.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  diluted 
semen  is  poured  into  the  glass  ampules  or  plastic  vials  in  which  it 
is  to  be  frozen.  Each  vial  or  ampule  will  hold  one  milliliter  of 
diluted  semen;  one  service  of  the  bull,  after  dilution,  fills  from 
400  to  1,000  ampules. 

A  stor\’  is  told  of  the  discosery  of  the  need  to  allow  several 
hours  to  pass  between  adding  glycerol  and  freezing.  The  English 
scientists  who  discovered  this  technique  had  been  tiying  to  freeze 
semen  with  glycerol  diluter  for  some  time  with  no  success.  One 
evening,  so  the  story-  goes,  they  had  collected  semen  from  the 
bull,  diluted  it  with  glycerol,  and  were  about  to  freeze  it  when 
someone  suggested  dropping  by  the  pub  for  a  beer.  While  they 
were  having  their  beet  they  remembered  that  the  semen  hadn’t 
been  frozen.  They  decided  that  it  was  too  late  to  bother  with  it 
then  and  let  it  go.  The  next  morning,  before  throwing  it  out. 
someone  checked  the  semen  under  the  microscope  and  found 
that  the  sperm  were  very  lively.  They  decided  to  freeze  it  and 
were  delighted  to  dist  over  that  they  had  found  the  key  to  their 
magic  glycerol  potion. 

.Adding  the  glycerol  solution  is  the  first  critical  operation  in 
the  freezing  process.  There  are  two  critical  periods  in  the  actual 
freezing  which  come  when  water  forms  ice  crystals  and  when  the 
chemical  salts  form  ice  crystals.  The  solution  to  the  crystallization 
problem  is  to  drop  the  temperature  past  these  danger  points  at 
great  speed.  The  semen  is  cooled  from  25  degrees  to  around  five 
degrees  below  zero  at  the  rate  of  four  degrees  a  minute.  At  this 
point,  powdered  dr\--ice  is  packed  around  the  vials  of  semen  in 
their  alcohol  bath.  This  smoking,  bubbling  sludge  drops  the  tem¬ 
perature  8  to  10  degrees  a  minute  until  it  reaches  110  degrees 
below  zero.  The  fast  freezing  causes  the  liquids  to  vitrify  rather 
than  cry  stallize. 

At  110  degrees  bcloyv  zero,  which  is  so  cold  that  an  ampule 
of  semen  yvill  burn  the  skin  if  it  is  held  for  long,  the  frozen 
semen  is  stored  indefinitely.  During  the  freezing  and  the  first 
w-eek  of  storage,  there  is  a  drop  of  10  per  cent  of  live  sperm  in 
the  ampule;  after  that,  the  frozen  semen  seems  to  stabilize  and 
there  is  no  further  kill  of  spenn. 

The  fn-ezing  of  semen  in  this  fashion  works  very  yvell  with 
most  bulls.  There  are,  hoyvever,  o<casional  bulls  yvho  produce 
sperm  yvhich  won’t  stand  freezing.  As  yet,  scientists  do  not  knoyv 
why  this  is,  or  yvhat  may  be  done  to  correct  it.  All  that  is  knoyvn 
is  that  these  bulls  can  only  be  used  yvith  the  fresh  semen  method 
of  artificial  insemination. 

L’sing  Frozen  Semen 

Once  the  semen  is  cooled  to  110  degrees  below  zero,  it  must  be 
held  at  that  temperature  until  used.  Just  yvhat  happens  yvhen 
semen  is  held  at  higher  temperatures  was  shoyvn  by  N.  L.  Van- 
Demark,  one  of  America’s  leading  authorities  in  this  field,  yvho 
stored  frozen  semen  at  110  degrees,  85,  60,  34,  and  9  degrees 
beloyv  zero.  .At  the  end  of  the  first  day  all  the  sperm  in  the  semen 
stored  at  9  and  34  degrees  below  zero  were  dead,  as  yvere  a 
majority  of  those  in  the  semen  stored  at  60  below.  .After  five  days, 
only  three  out  of  nine  ampules  of  semen  stored  at  60  beloyv  zero 
shoyved  any  signs  of  life.  Semen  stored  at  minus  85  shoyved  a 
sloyv  but  steady  decline  while  that  stored  at  110  degrees  beloyv 
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HOW  TO  INSEMINATE  A  COW;  The  gloved  hand  is  inserted  in  the  rectum  to 

a  point  where  the  hard  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  are  felt  (A).  Then  the  plastic  catheter 

is  inserted  into  the  vagina  (B)  and  is  guided  to  the  uterus  hy  the  gloved  hand 

which  can  easily  feel  its  passage  through  the  walls  of  the  rectum.  After  the  tip  of  the 

catheter  is  inserted  into  the  uterus  the  bulb  is  squeezed  and  the  semen 

squirted  in.  The  sperm  must  travel  up  the  horn  of  the  uterus  (C)  to  meet  the  egg  which 

has  ripened  in  the  ovary  (D).  The  bladder  and  its  outlet  are  shown  at  (E). 
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Liquid  Fertilizers 

With  the  new  equipment  to  handle  liquid  fertilizer, 
a  farmer  gets  higher  speed,  lower  costs  and  no  lifting 


IF  COMPLETE  liquid  fertilizer  is  not  yet 
available  in  your  area,  it  soon  will  be. 
Last  year  liquid  fertilizer  was  widely 
used  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
^Vith  crop  response  as  good  as  from  dry 
materials,  farmers  have  little  sales  re¬ 
sistance  against  the  big  appeal  of  liquid 
fertilizers:  quick  and  easy  application. 
The  fertilizer  is  the  same,  made  of  fa¬ 
miliar  nutrients  dissolved  in  water.  Only 
the  bag  and  the  backache  have  been  re- 
mo\ed. 

Some  farmers  are  a  little  skeptical 
about  liquid  fertilizers.  They  rightly  want 
to  know  why  no  national  trade  names  are 
behind  balanced  grades.  The  answer  in¬ 
volves  some  understanding  of  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacture. 

In  the  South  and  Midwest,  liquid 
nitrogen,  in  the  fonn  of  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  or  nitrogen  solutions,  caught  on 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  years.  Farmers 
disco\  ered  that  liquid  nitrogen  was  cheap, 
went  on  easily,  gave  profitable  results.  In 
the  West,  liquid  phosphoric  acid  gave 
similar  advantages  in  irrigation.  To  the 
fanner  who  has  found  the  advantages  of 
co\ering  a  20-acre  field  with  liquid  nitro¬ 
gen  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  a  sack 
of  dr\’  fertilizer  now  feels  heavier  than 
ever. 


By  Chester  Charles 

Complete  liquid  fertilizers,  containing 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash  in  solu¬ 
tion.  got  their  real  start  last  year.  One 
hurdle  lay  ahead.  Balanced  liquids  are 
about  half  water.  Water  is  cheap,  but 
hauling  is  not.  As  a  way  out,  national 
raw  materials  producers  offered  their 
know-how  to  local  industry.  Once  chem¬ 
ists  had  worked  out  the  bugs  in  mixing, 
it  was  a  simple  matter  for  the  dealers  in 
nitrogen  solutions,  who  have  the  neces¬ 
sary’  tanks  and  often  the  needed  applica¬ 
tion  equipment,  to  meet  the  farmers’  de¬ 
mands  for  complete  liquids.  Only  the 
raw  materials  are  shipped.  Local  plants 
do  the  mixing  and  add  the  water,  as  a 
farming  community  enterprise. 

Strictly  Grass  Roots 

Plants  are  fX)pping  up  all  over.  Small 
towns  are  the  focal  points  of  the*  new 
industry”.  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Bern, 
Kans.,  Houma,  La.,  Kitchel,  Ind.,  Wel¬ 
come,  Minn.,  Napoleon,  Ohio.  Plants  can 
be  set  up  within  50  miles  of  each  other 
without  competing  for  the  same  farmer 
trade.  Last  year  the  Aylward  Feed  Com¬ 
pany,  Sullivan,  Illinois,  turned  liquid 
manufacture  into  big  business  in  one 
highly  profitable  season.  This  spring  they 
built  a  new  plant  at  El  Paso,  Illinois,  100 


miles  north.  A  Huntington,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  manufacturer,  has  already  built  two 
new  plants  this  season  and  expects  to 
have  five  more  in  operation  in  nearby- 
states  before  the  season  ends.  Where\er 
tried,  liquid  manufacture  is  proving  a  na¬ 
tural  investment  for  the  business-minded 
farmer.  Feed  mill  owners,  lime  dealers, 
custom  nitrogen  operators,  and  large  farm 
managers,  whose  greatest  annual  invest¬ 
ment  is  usually  in  fertilizer  anyway,  are 
getting  into  the  liquid  fertilizer  business. 
Mixing  is  rapid  and  can  be  done  to  order 
by  merely  turning  the  right  vahes,  with 
finished  storage  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Mixed  While  You  Wait 
Making  liquid  fertilizer  is  not  difficult. 
The  trick  is  to  make  it  cheaply  as  well  as 
neutral — neither  acid  nor  alkaline — so 
that  it  won’t  seriously  corrode  equipment. 
As  every  farmer  knows,  it  takes  very-  little 
moisture  to  cause  rust  and  corrosion  in 
dry  fertilizer  tools. 

To  maintain  chemical  balance,  liquids 
require  more  costly  raw  materials  than 
are  used  in  solids  manufacture.  Quickly 
soluble  and  compatible  forms  of  nitrogen 
and  p>otash  are  required,  often  increasing 
costs.  Superphosphate,  the  low-price 
source  of  phosphate  in  dry  fertilizers,  can- 
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not  be  used  in  liquids  because  it  does  not 
dissoKe  readily.  Phosphoric  acid  is  gener¬ 
ally  substituted,  which  means  more  ex¬ 
pense  and  more  corrosion  in  plant  mixing 
tanks.  Lime  cannot  be  used  as  a  neutral¬ 
izer.  as  in  dry  fertilizers,  for  it  will  not  stay 
in  solution.  Sources  of  nitrogen  and  potash 
are  narrowed  down  by  the  need  for  offset¬ 
ting  the  corrosive  action  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  method  of  manufacture  likewise 
determines  the  choice  of  raw  materials, 
which  are  separately  axailable  from  pro¬ 
ducers  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  simplest  manufacturing  process  in¬ 
volves  merely  dissolving  solid  nutrient 
materials  in  desired  proportions.  Common 
nutrient  sources  are  ammonium  phos¬ 
phate  for  both  nitrogen  and  phosphate, 
urea  for  extra  nitrogen  and  potassium 
chloride  for  potash.  These  chemicals  can 
be  purchased  in  bag  or  bulk.  The  only 
essential  equipment  is  a  steel  or  wooden 
tank  with  an  agitator.  Use  of  steam  pipes 
in  the  tank  *  hastens  dissolving.  A  plant 
with  one  4000  gallon  mixing  tank  can 
make  20  tons  of  complete  liquid  fertilizer 
in  6  to  8  hours,  or  80  tons  a  day  by  work¬ 
ing  round  the  clock  in  peak  season.  A 
plant  of  this  type  with  storage  for  raw 
materials  and  some  tank  storage  for  fin¬ 
ished  products  can  be  set  up  for  less  than 
SI 0.000.  The  disadvantage  lies  in  the 
high  raw  materials  cost. 

.Addition  of  a  non-corrosive  tank  for 
mixing  and  a  similar  tank  for  raw  liquid 
storage  permit  the  use  of  liquid  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  This  raises  the  original  in¬ 
vestment  but  cuts  phosphate  costs  by  a 
third  and  quickens  mixing  since  the  phos¬ 
phates  are  already  dissolved.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  pressure  equipment  for  han¬ 
dling  anhydrous  ammonia,  the  cheapest 
source  of  nitrogen,  turns  such  a  plant  into 
more  than  a  $25,000  investment. 

Wide  Open  Markets 
Two  kinds  of  sales  organizations  have 
entered  the  complete  liquid  field.  The 
first  are  mostly  small  manufacturers  and 
distributors  who  sell  a  variety  of  analyses 
in  ton  bulk  lots  for  all  farming  purposes 
where  dr\’  fertilizer  could  be  used.  The 
second  group,  so-called  “bottle  men,”  sell 
one  or  two  analyses  nationally  by  the  gal¬ 
lon  or  drum.  These  latter  companies  got 
their  start  in  selling  fertilizer  for  lawn 
and  garden  purposes.  The  past  two  years 
they  have  been  promoting  its  use  as  an 
agricultural  leaf  spray,  despite  the  con¬ 
tention  of  many  research  men  that  the 
amounts  of  liquids  that  can  be  applied 
without  causing  leaf  injury  are  too  small 
to  increase  yields. 

Liquid  manufacture  has  two  limita¬ 
tions.  .As  with  table  salt  in  water,  only  so 
much  can  be  dissolved.  Potash,  of  which 
only  a  small  amount  will  dissolve  in  water, 
generally  sets  the  upper  limits  of  concen¬ 
trations  possible.  Likewise,  increasing  the 
sum  of  nitrogen  and  phosphate  raises  the 
temperature  at  which  the  solution  will 
salt  out,  or  settle  into  crystals.  Some 
producers  make  grades  designed  for  cold 
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\  liquid  plow  attachment  seemed  simple  enough  to  make  to  C.  V.  Conder,  near  Lafayette, 

Indiana.  So  he  made  one.  The  tank  has  a  gravity  feed  back  to  each  of  the  bottoms 

of  the  plow,  using  plastic  hose.  .A  gate  valve  at  the  tank  cuts  off  the  flow  for  all  three  hoses. 


(Opposite  page)  .A  conversion  for  putting  down  liquid  fertilizer  at  corn  planting 
time,  made  by  Standard  Steel  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  kit  makes  use  of  any  clean 
drums  which  the  farmer  has  on  hand.  They  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  replaced. 


This  is  a  picture  of  a  man  loading  fertilizer  on  a  hot  day  in  July.  The  pump  is  driven  with 
a  1  hp  gas  engine  and  pumps  the  fertilizer  from  the  hauling  tank  on  the  truck  to 
the  275  gallon  tank  on  the  Hi-Clearance  machine  in  about  20  minutes. 
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A  truck-mounted  40-foot  boom  for  high  speed 
liquid  fertilizer  spreading.  Here  it  is 
being  used  just  before  plowing. 
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A  do-it-yourself  rental  applicator  and 
five  hundred  gallon  nurse  tank  being  used  in 
Indiana.  Both  tanks  are  aluminum. 


Trailer-mounted  equipment  being  used 

for  early  spring  application  of  liquid  fertilizer 

on  fall  sown  small  grain. 


An  inexpensive  trailer-mounted  unit,  made  by 
Continental  Belton,  working  in  40-inch  corn  in 
Illinois.  The  farmer  supplies  his  own  steel  drums 
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weather  use  as  well  as  grades  specifically 
formulated  for  application  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  Most  N-P-K  solutions  now  being  made 
salt  out  at  32  degrees.  They  cannot  be 
applied  in  freezing  weather.  As  they 
warm  up,  the  crv’stals  go  back  in  solution 
without  loss  in  nutrients. 

Richard  Schaffer,  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
bulk  liquid  manufacturer,  sees  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  fact  that  liquids  cannot  be 
made  in  high  analyses.  “We  can’t  total 
more  than  30  or  32  units  of  nutrients  at 
a  competitive  price,”  he  says.  “So  we  can’t 
formulate  0-20-20  economically,  for  that 
contains  40  units.  Bottle  men  get  up  to 
40  units,  but  their  price  is  prohibitive  to 
most  farmers.  High  analysis  dry  goods  is 
liked  because  it  means  less  lifting.  With 
liquids,  it  is  simple  enough  to  increase  the 
rate  of  application,  with  no  lifting  at  all. 
You  are  not  paying  for  fillers,  for  the  only 
filler  used  is  cheap,  ordinan-  water.” 

Flexible  Formulas 

With  mixed  liquids,  endless  nutrient  com¬ 
binations  for  prescription  feeding  are  pos¬ 
sible.  Community  mixing  factories  are 
exploiting  tailor-made  grades  for  local 
conditions.  The  Turner  Seed  Company  of 
Villa  Grove,  Illinois,  does  not  believe  in 
selling  a  farmer  more  phosphate  if  his  soil 
has  already  been  highly  rock-phosphated. 
For  such  purposes,  they  offer  a  6-0-18 
analysis  or  a  13-0-15,  both  unavailable  in 
dry  fertilizers.  If  a  small  amount  of  potash 
is  desired  as  a  starter  in  row  planting, 
they  recommend  a  15-5-5  analysis,  a  3-1-1 
ratio  not  sold  in  dry  form.  Ed  Crouse, 
Kitchel,  Indiana,  manufacturer  says: 
“When  you  side-dress  your  corn,  you  may 
need  both  potash  and  nitrogen.  With  dry 
fertilizer  you  would  have  to  apply  each 
separately  unless  you  used  a  complete  dr\' 
fertilizer  containing  phosphate.  The  phos¬ 
phate  would  do  no  immediate  good  for  it 
is  too  slowly  available.  You’d  want  to  use 
a  formula  like  10-0-10,  which  is  imprac¬ 
tical  in  solids.  But  we  can  make  it.” 

Guaranteed  Strength 

Most  manufacturers  color  their  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  v’aried  dyes,  not  only  for  sales 
appeal  but  for  easy  recognition  of  the 
different  grades  in  storage.  They  look  to¬ 
ward  the  near  future  when  farm  storage 
will  become  popular,  perhaps  with  price 
incentives  for  off-season  purchase. 

Bulk  liquids  are  sold  by  the  ton.  Bottle 
goods  are  sold  by  the  gallon.  Whether 
purchased  by  weight  or  volume,  state 
regulations  require  that  the  percentage 
of  guaranteed  nutrients  be  stated  on  tag 
or  label  in  nutrient  units  per  hundred 
pounds,  as  with  dry  fertilizers.  Manufac¬ 
turers’  labels  also  show  the  weight  per 
gallon  so  that  the  proper  number  of  gal¬ 
lons  may  be  applied  in  the  field  to  result 
in  the  desired  poundage  rates  per  acre. 
Weights  var>'  from  9  to  1 1  pounds  per 
gallon,  with  10  pounds  per  gallon  consid¬ 
ered  average.  Eight  gallons  equals  the 
nutrients  in  an  80-pound  bag  of  dry  fer¬ 


tilizer  of  the  same  analysis,  or  200  gallons 
equals  a  ton. 

Retail  Prices 

The  price  of  liquids  depends  on  location. 
Shipping  charges  of  raw  materials  effect 
retail  cost  levels.  In  most  places,  liquid  or 
“wet  goods”  is  underselling  bagged  ferti¬ 
lizers.  One  Illinois  manufacturer  sells  liq¬ 
uid  10-10-10  lo<ally  at  $63.90  a  ton,  in¬ 
cluding  spreading  charges — about  the  samt* 
price  as  bulk  solids.  The  Liquilizer  Com¬ 
pany  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  is  able  to  ship 
drum  lots  on  a  competitive  basis  as  far 
as  New  York  for  use  as  lawn  sprays.  The 
shipments  are  worked  out  with  fuel  oil 
companies  with  off-season  empty  trucks. 
Shro<  k  Bros.  Company  of  Bern,  Kansas, 
meets  diy  fertilizer  prices  within  a  200- 
mile  area  around  their  plant.  Some  analy¬ 
ses,  because  of  peculiarities  in  liquid  manu¬ 
facture,  are  too  expensive  to  market  in 
competition  with  dr)’  fertilizer. 

Are  liquids  worth  as  much  as  solid  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizers?  Grade  for  grade,  liquids 
give  results  equal  to  dr)'  products.  Since 
plants  can  only  utilize  nutrients  in  solu¬ 
tion  fonn,  liquid  fertilizers  sometimes  give 
quicker  resjxinse  in  dr)-  weather  and  can 
possibly  leach  out  a  bit  faster  in  ver)’  wet 
weather,  but  neither  of  these  differences 
are  considered  significant  by  scientists.  One 
soil  specialist.  Dr.  R.  H.  Bray  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  regards  dry 
and  liquid  fertilizers  of  such  equal  value 
that  “farmers  should  consider  one  main 
factor  in  purchasing  any  fertilizer — price 
of  nutrients;  not  the  purchase  price,  the 
price  in  the  ground.”  Only  by  adding  esti¬ 
mated  application  costs  can  the  real  cost 
of  fertilizer  where  it  is  going  to  work  be 
determined. 

On-the-Farm  Figures 
One  Illinois  farmer  who  keeps  records  has 
this  to  say:  “I  used  to  co\er  four  acres 
an  hour  with  dr)’  fertilizer.  At  a  bare 
wage  of  75  cents  an  hour,  that’s  $3.00  for 
labor  for  a  16-acre  field.  Here’s  how  I 
figure  my  costs  on  dry  fertilizer: 

16  .\crc  Field  ^  250  Lbs.  per  Acre 


Total  =  2  Tons 

Labor  @  75  cents  per  hour  $  3.00 

(4  acres  per  hour  with  a  9-foot  dry 
spreader) 

Gas,  maintenance  and  depreciation  of 

equipment  @  80  cents  per  acre  12.80 


Total  for  2  tons  .  $15.80 

Per  ton  .  $  7.90 


“With  a  40-foot  boom  on  my  applicator, 
I  spray  liquids  four  and  a  half  times  as 
fast  as  I  can  with  a  9-foot  spreader.  That 
cuts  gas,  maintenance  and  depreciation 
from  80  cents  an  acre  to  18  cents.  Here’s 
the  way  liquid  fertilizer  figures: 


Labor  75  cents  per  hour  .  $  .75 

(16  acres  in  one  hour  or  less) 

Gas,  etc.,  ^  18  cents  per  acre  2.88 

(80  cents  divided  by  4'/2  because  I 
can  spray  4 '4  times  as  fast) 

Total  for  2  tons .  $3.63 

Per  ton  .  $1.81 
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A  beautiful  farm,  a  prosperous  operation  and  sleek  animals  go  hand  in  hand  with  farming  know-how  that  supplies 
enough  plant  nutrients  in  the  form  of  fertilizer,  manure  and  organic  matter  on  this  Pennsylvania  homestead. 


“That’s  $6.09  a  ton  saving.  Then  if  you 
add  about  $4.00  more,  the  usual  bagging 
costs  for  diy  fertilizer,  liquids  save  not 
only  time,  but  $10.09  a  ton.” 

Give  Us  the  Tools 

Sales  face  one  drawback — lack  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  apply  liquids.  To  fill  the  need, 
a  new  type  of  fann  business  is  shaping  iq). 
In  a  number  of  communities  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  equipment  for  applying  it  are 
being  made  under  the  same  roof.  Some 
sell  applicator  rigs  at  or  near  cost.  Others 
loan  out  equipment  or  do  custom  spread¬ 
ing.  The  Gutwein  Agricultural  Service  at 
Francesville.  Indiana,  rents  a  100-gallon 
applicator  rig  along  with  a  500-gallon 
nurse  tank  for  50  cents  per  acre.  Dick 
Cecil,  Dayton,  Ohio,  manufacturer,  has 


300  rigs  out  with  dealers,  some  of  whom 
rent  the  outfits  for  a  small  charge,  while 
others  loan  the  rigs  free  with  fertilizer 
sales.  The  Welcome  .Agricultural  Chemical 
Company,  Welcome,  Minnesota,  has  106 
applicators  to  rent  out.  They  servx*  a  100- 
mile  radius  from  their  plant  by  maintain¬ 
ing  6  central  storage  locations  for  outlying 
areas.  Last  year  their  rental  equipment 
spread  liquids  on  75,000  acres.  Phillip 
Woods,  dealer  at  Chalmers,  Indiana,  loans 
out  trailer-mounted  1000-gallon  tanks  for 
field  use.  For  quantity  users,  he  provides 
a  low  transfwrt  on  which  a  fanner  can 
take  home  3  of  the  1000-gallon  trailer  and 
tank  units  in  one  trip,  hauling  sufficient 
fertilizer  to  apply  .300  pounds  per  acre  to 
100  acres.  The  Turner  Seed  Company, 
Villa  Grove,  Illinois,  sprays  for  plow- 


down  from  a  truck  at  $1  a  ton,  cover¬ 
ing  up  to  100.  acres  in  8  hours.  They  can 
deliver  a  tailor-made  analysis  in  eight 
hours  after  recei\  ing  the  order.  I’o  encour¬ 
age  sales.  E.  E.  Crouse  of  Kitchcl,  Indiana, 
converts  four  row  corn  plantei-s  to  liquid 
application  for  $55.  He  also  rents  out 
a  300-gallon  tank  with  pump  and  boom 
on  it  for  20-foot  spraying.  This  unit  sits 
on  a  fanner’s  pi(  kup  truck  or  jeep  and 
rents  at  $1  per  ton  of  fertilizer  used. 

A  numlx'r  of  dealers  offer  a  well- 
rounded  service.  Some  employ  full  or  part 
time  agronomists.  Some,  like  Red  Senesac 
of  Fowler,  Indiana,  maintain  small  soil 
testing  laboratories.  They  map  a  farm, 
take  soil  samples,  make  fertilizer  recom¬ 
mendations  and  outline  a  complete  lime 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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With  one  hand  on  the  clutch  and  a  portable  control  in  the  other  hand,  the  push  button  technique  is  applied  to  crib  fillinG;. 
The  unloader  pullr  the  corn  off  the  wagon  into  the  elevator  which  carries  it  into  the  round  metal  crib  for  safe,  pernianent 
storage.  Round  cribs  are  quickly  and  easily  erected  and  provide  storage  at  a  low  cost  per  bushel. 


Low  Cost  Corn  Cribs 


Throughout  all  that  vast  expanse  of 
‘land  that  lies  roughly  from  southern 
Kansas  to  mid-Minnesota  and  from  the 
Dakotas  to  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  line, 
the  most  common  of  all  farm  fixtures 
is  the  corn  crib.  Freqiiently,  it  is  the 
most  dilapidated,  too.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  glamorize  this  old 
work  horse.  The  men  who  walked  behind 
the  plow  that  broke  the  plain,  found  that 
in  the  northern  and  more  humid  sections 
of  that  plain  they  could  build  cribs  no 
more  than  6  feet  in  width  for  safe  corn 
storage.  In  the  drier  and  warmer  sections 
they  could  expand  the  width  to  10  feet 
without  danger.  Those  6  to  10  foot  di¬ 
mensions  became  the  foundation  of  the 
.science  of  com  crib  construction.  And, 
unfortunately,  for  a  long  while  they  were 
almost  the  whole  of  the  science — not  that 
there  is  anything  really  complicated  about 
the  design  and  constniction  of  a  corn  crib. 
To  insure  permanency,  however,  and  to 
guarantee  that  the  building  will  do  an 
efficient  job  of  holding  the  crop,  that  it 
can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  easily,  and 
can  be  built  with  a  minimum  of  capital 
outlay,  here  are  a  few  tips  for  the  man 
planning  a  new  crib. 

Com  is  always  so  high  in  moisture 
when  it  is  picked  that  it  must  have  venti¬ 
lated.  storage.  Every  bushel  put  away  at 
20  per  cent  moisture  must  lose  almost  a 


gallon  of  water  to  hit  a  safe  13  per  cent. 
Unless  forced  air  is  used  or  artificial  heat 
is  applied,  the  width  is  still  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measurement  in  the  crib,  for  the 
air  must  flow  through  the  corn  horizon¬ 
tally.  If  the  crib  is  too  wide,  the  free 
flow  of  air  is  blocked  and  the  corn  will 
spoil.  For  the  same  reason  a  single  crib 
is  better  than  a  double  crib.  The  single 
structure  stands  out  by  itself  and  gets  the 
benefit  of  a  free  flow  of  air  from  all 
directions.  So  the  first  step  in  crib  con¬ 
struction  is  to  check  with  local  builders 
or  the  extension  agent  to  find  the  maxi¬ 
mum  width  recommended  for  your  area 
and  be  guided  accordingly. 

The  8-foot  crib,  details  of  which  are 
shown  on  page  51,  was  built  in  an  area 
where  6  feet  is  considered  the  maximum. 
The  A-frame  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  structure  gives  it  practically  the  same 
ventilating  capacity  as  two  4-foot  cribs, 
and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 

Let’s  take  a  closer  look  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  crib.  It  is  of  a  typ>e  that  agricultural 
engineer  W’endell  Moore  has  been  build¬ 
ing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  com  belt 
on  farms  under  the  direction  of  the  man¬ 
agement  firm  with  which  he  is  connected. 
It  is  8x60,  16  feet  high  in  front,  14  in 
the  rear.  The  length,  of  course,  can  be 
extended  indefinitely,  but  this  height  is 
about  the  maximum  for  convenience  in 


filling.  A  crib  of  this  size  has  a  capacity 
of  2600  bushels.  This  one  was  const  meted 
recently  for  an  even  $2,000,  about  77  cents 
per  bushel  of  storage  space,  including  the 
concrete  floor. 

Moore  likes  to  use  rough  lumber  in  his 
cribs.  It  not  only  costs  less,  he  saj’s,  but 
adds  strength.  A  concrete  floor  is  not 
strictly  a  necessity,  but  it  is  certainly  high 
on  the  priority  list.  It  will  add  years  of 
life  to  the  building  and  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  rats. 

The  crib  sits  on  footings  sunk  2  feet  in 
the  ground  and  12  inches  wide.  Two 
rows  of  concrete  block  are  laid  on  top 
of  the  footings,  the  space  between  is  filled 
with  gravel  and  the  concrete  is  poured 
over  the  gravel  fill.  The  location  of  the 
A-frame  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a 
shelling  trench  for  emptying  this  crib. 
Building  it  on  two  layers  rtf  block,  though, 
permits  laying  a  drag  beneath  the  scoop 
doors  on  either  side  so  most  of  the  com 
can  be  emptied  without  any  shoveling. 

.\lmost  all  the  structural  timbers  are 
2x6’s.  Exceptions  are  the  2x8  ties  placed 
across  the  center  of  the  building  every’  6 
feet  to  hold  the  opp>osite  walls  together, 
and  4x4  double  walers  running  along.both 
sides.  The  walers  are  tied  together  every 
6  feet  with  a  rod.  The  outward 

pressure  of  the  com  as  it  settles  becomes 
very’  great.  The  purp>ose  of  the  2x8  ties 
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and  tlie  rod  joining  the  walers  is  to  keep 
the  two  sides  of  the  crib  from  taking  off 
in  opposite  directions  when  the  big  push 
is  on.  The  ends  of  the  structure  are  tied 
together  by  a  half-inch  rod  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  crib  through  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  A-frame. 

The  uprights  of  the  A-frame  are  2x4’s 
8  feet  long  and  2  feet  on  center;  l.\4’s  are 
nailed  horizontally  along  the  uprights  at 
top,  center  and  bottom  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  and  the  rest  of  the  frame  is 
covered  with  wire  fabric.  A  batten  and 
hinge  is  provided  on  one  side  of  the  A- 
frame  at  the  bottom  for  cleaning  out 
whatever  shucks  and  shelled  corn  happen 
to  fall  into  it. 

^Velded  iron  fabric  1  by  2  inches  is  used 
for  cribbing  and  is  reinforced  by  1x4 
horizontal  strips  as  Indicated  in  the  draw¬ 
ing.  Hardware  cloth  is  also  used  around 
the  lower  section  for  rat  protection.  Scoop 
doors  2  feet  10  inches  square  are  placed 
at  9  or  10  foot  inter\als  along  the  bottom 
of  the  crib.  At  the  builder’s  discretion 
several  of  these  openings  can  be  extended 
•to  a  height  of  5  feet  10  inches  to  provide 
man  doors. 

The  roof  has  hatches  2  feet  by  4  feet 
for  filling.  And  filling,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  corn 
storage.  If  the  com  is  allowed  to  fall 
directly  under  the  elevator  spout,  shucks 
and  shelled  corn  will  tend  to  pile  up  in 
such  density  as  to  seriously  hamper  the 
free  flow  of  air  and  spoilage  will  result.  A 
deflector  of  sheet  metal  under  the  spout 
is  a  big  help  in  scattering  the  incoming 
material. 

Moore  points  out  that  plenty  of  hatches 
are  the  secret  to  ease  of  filling  a  crib  of 
this  type.  \Vith  a  flat  or  single  pitch  roof 
it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  get  inside  and  level 
off  the  com  so  the  more  openings  there 


If  the  corn  is  too  high  in  moisture  or  the  crib  is  too  wide,  a  vertical  ventilator  can  be 
fitted  down  the  center  or  horizontal  flues  can  be  staggered  through  the  corn  (left). 

The  diagram  below  shows  the  suggested  layout  for  either  a  slatted  floor  or 
air  ducts  for  forced  air  ventilation  in  a  wide  crib. 


are  the  easier  it  is  to  handle  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  use  every  inch  of  storage  space. 

This  type  of  construction  adapts  well  to 
the  double  crib,  too.  One  was  built  on  the 
Kroger  Farm  at  South  Charleston,  Ohio, 
recently,  for  about  $4,3(X).  This  one  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  cribs,  each  7x48x16  with  a 
15-foot  alley  between.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
38(X)  bushels  and  the  price  included  the 
cost  of  painting  and  installing  gutters. 

In  the  event  a  man  finds  himself  with  a 
crib  on  his  hands  which  a  fomier  owner 
may  have  built  too  wide  for  the  area,  he 
can  use  the  small  ventilating  flues  shown 
in  the  diagram  to  increase  the  flow  of  air 
through  the  com.  These  are  simply  paral¬ 
lel  pieces  of  2.\4’s  or  2x6’s  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  width  of  the  crib,  nailed  together 
with  7/2-inch  strips  of  1x4  everv’  IJ^  feet 
on  center.  The  top  hoard  is  also  a  1x4 
strip,  or  the  top  can  be  covered  with  hard¬ 
ware  cloth.  These  ducts  are  staggered 
through  the  crib,  as  illustrated,  every  4 
feet.  The  first  tier  is  laid  on  the  floor. 
.'\fter  a  layer  of  about  4  feet  of  corn  has 
been  filled  in,  the  next  tier  is  laid,  and  so 
on.  Only  one  end  of  the  flue  is  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  crib. 

Round  Cribs 

This  kind  of  flue  is  also  handy  for  step¬ 
ping  up  the  ventilation  in  round  cribs. 
The  general  rule  on  the  size  of  round  cribs 
is  that  their  diameter  should  never  be 
more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  max¬ 
imum  safe  width  of  a  rectangular  crib.  In 
other  words,  in  an  area  where  8  feet  is  the 
maximum  width  for  a  rectangular  crib,  12 
feet  is  the  upper  limit  on  the  diameter  of 
a  round  crib. 

While  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  its 
capacity — it  cannot  be  built  indefinitely 
skyward  as  a  rectangular  model  can  be 
stretched  out  to  the  end  of  the  county — 


the  round  crib  is  a  handy  and  quickly 
erected  storage  building.  One  of  the  big 
weaknesses  of  this  model  has  always  been 
the  roof.  That  big,  round  metal  canopy 
has  always  had  a  fatal  attraction  for  the 
wind.  Manufacturers,  however,  have  over¬ 
come  most  of  the  bugs  in  this  department 
and  have  come  up  with  anchoring  devices 
which  will  defy  the  huffing  and  puffing  of 
the  wildest  March  roof-raisers.  Built  on  a 
solid  concrete  foundation,  a  round  crib 
can  be  a  permanent  and  efficient  structure 
on  any  farmstead. 

As  to  cost — one  Illinois  manufacturer  of 
an  all-steel  job  sells  a  700-bushel  crib  f.o.b. 
the  factory  for  $325:  a  900-bushel  model 
for  $425.  To  these  prices,  of  course,  must 
be  added  shipping  charges  and  erection 
costs. 

Pole  Construction 

The  prospective  builder  who  is  sold  on 
pole-type  construction  will  find  a  lot  to 
interest  him  in  a  design  like  the  Reynolds 
pole  crib.  This  plan  ties  two  8-foot  cribs 
together  with  a  12-foot  alley.  The  cribs 
are  32  feet  long,  1 1  feet  high  to  the  caves, 
and  are  filled  through  center  roof  hatches. 
The  entire  structure  is  built  on  pressure- 
treated  posts  set  4  feet  in  the  ground. 
Four-foot  picket  fencing  is  used  for  the 
cribbing  and  the  roof  and  gable  ends  are 
of  corrugated,  embossed  aluminum  sheets. 
This  crib  is  designed  with  a  plank  floor. 
Complete  plans  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Reynolds  Farm  Institute,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  factor  that  gives  this  type  of  crib  its 
durability  is  the  use  of  pressure  treated 
lumber  in  all  members  which  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground.  Termites  and  rot 
are  notorious  in  their  destruction  of  frame 
buildings  but  the  use  of  Penta  treated 
(Continued  on  page  109) 
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A  long  crib  can  ttretch  from  here  to  eternity. 
The  only  limit  k  the  line  fence.  Construction 
details  on  a  similar  low  cost  long  crib  are  shown 
below.  Rough  cut  lumber  k  used,  all  of  it  2''x6' 
with  the  exception  of  the  cross  ties,  which  are 
2*x8'',  and  the  walers,  which  are  4''x4'’.  Thk 
crib  k  8  feet  %ridc  but  the  A-frame  down  the 
center  gives  it  the  same  ventilation  capacity  as 
two  4-foot  cribs.  It  k  filled  through  2'x4' 
roof  hatches  and  it  sits  on  two  layers  of 
concrete  block  so  a  drag  may  be  laid  beneath 
the  scoop  doors  for  ease  in  emptying. 
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HIGH  OR  LOW  PRESSURE... 


F.armkrs  who  are  in  the  market  for  an 
irrigation  system  may  have  a  choice 
of  either  high  or  low  pressure  layouts. 
Some  are  limited  to  low  pressure  by  the 
soil  they  farm.  Though  both  systems  use 
a  similar  design,  the  high  pressure  system 
uses  giant  sized  sprinklers  which  cover  an 
acre  or  more  at  a  setting  and  their  laterals 
are  spaced  two  to  ten  times  as  far  apart 
as  low-pressure  laterals. 

There  is  no  sharp  line  between  high 
pressure  and  low  pressure.  High  pressure 
has  come  to  mean  a  system  which  operates 
at  from  80  to  100  pound  pressure  and  uses 


the  giant  sprinklers.  Low  pressure  takes 
in  all  the  rest,  from  those  which  operate 
at  five  pounds  to  those  just  under  the 
giant  size.  Even  though  a  farmer  may  not 
be  able  to  use  the  biggest  sprinklers,  which 
pour  down  one-half  inch  to  an  inch  of 
water  an  hour,  he  does  have  a  choice  in 
the  intermediate  pressure  group.  .Along 
with  the  farmer  who  owns  land  which  can 
absorb  the  water  a  high  pressure  system 
throws  out,  he  wants  to  know,  “Is  high 
pressure*  irrigation  worthwhile?” 

“If  I  had  to  use  a  low  pressure  system. 
I’d  give  up  irrigating,”  William  Lesher,  a 


25  year  old  Ohioan  who  irrigates  200  acres 
of  corn  on  his  775  acres  of  owne-d  and 
rented  land,  said  when  re\  iewing  his  fann 
operation  the  other  day.  “I  just  don’t  have 
the  time  to  fuss  around  changing  pipe 
lines  every  two  or  three  hours.  .\  low 
pressure  system  would  be  all  right.  I  guess, 
for  high  value  truck  crops,  but  I  doubt  if 
I  could  use  it  on  corn  with  my  set-up.” 

This  young-man-in-a-hurry  farms  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miami  River  in  Miami 
County.  There  is  plenty  of  water  every¬ 
where  on  the  farm,  either  from  the  river 
or  from  the  water-filled  gravels  beneath 


Pump,  pipe,  and  sprinklers  (top)  of  a  high 
pressure  system  pour  over  an  inch  an 
hour  on  two  acres  of  pasture.  For  soils  which 
can't  take  this  much  water,  a  reduction 
in  overlap  is  recommended.  The  giant  nozzle 
shown  below  uses  three  outlets  to  cover 
short,  middle,  and  far  distances;  the  nozzles 
in  the  photographs  at  the  top  of  the  page 
get  coverage  by  shooting  fore  and  aft.  Many 
soils  can't  absorb  the  downpour  high 
pressure  delivers.  To  use  high  pressure  on  them 
would  be  both  wasteful  and  damaging. 


Water  Holding  Capacities  of  Soil  and  Application  Rates 


Available 

Moisture 

APPLICATION 

RATE* 

SOIL 

Slope 

Slope 

Slope 

Average  Certditions 

0-5% 

5-10% 

10% -t- 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Per  Foot 

Per  Hour 

Per  Hour 

Per  Hour 

Coarse  textured  sands,  fine  sands 
and  loamy  sands 

0.5-1. 0 

1  5-2.0 

1.0-1 .5 

0.5-0.7 

Moderately  coarse  textured  sandy 
loams  and  fine  sand  loams 

1.0-1. 5 

0.7-1 .5 

0.5-1 .0 

0.3-0.5 

Medium  textured  very  fine  sandy 
loam,  sandy  clay  loams  ond  silt 
loams 

1. 5-2.5 

0.3-0.7 

0.2-0.5 

0.15-0.3 

Moderately  fine  textured  clay  loams 
and  silty  clay  loams 

1. 5-2.5 

0.2-0.4 

0.15-0.25 

0.1-0.11 

Fine  textured  sandy  clays,  silty  clay 
and  clay 

1. 5-2.5 

0.1 -0.2 

'  0.05-0.15 

0.05-0.1 

*Application  rates  for  poor  vegetative  cover.  Rotes  may  be  increased  about  25%  when 
sprinkling  crops  that  provide  good  ground  cover. 
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which  should  I  use? 


his  fields.  Two  of  his  pumping  stations  are 
on  the  level  of  the  river  and  two  others  on 
the  banks  of  what  he  calls  a  pond,  but 
which  is  really  a  giant  well  80  feet  in 
diameter  and  30  feet  deep  which  fills  from 
underground  water  to  within  four  feet 
of  the  top.  He  has  plenty  of  water  every¬ 
where,  even  during  the  driest  summer,  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  in  the  root  zone  of  the 
growing  corn.  Here,  the  sandy  loam  gives 
up  its  water  rapidly,  leaving  the  corn  as 
close  and  yet  as  far  from  water  as  the 
Ancient  Mariner. 

The  equipment  he  uses  to  water  his 
thirsty  crop  consists  of  a  pump  powered  by 
a  110  horsepower  Diesel  engine,  2400 
feet  of  six-inch  aluminum  pipe,  600  feet 
of  five-inch  aluminum  pipe,  and  three 
giant  sprinklers.  With  this  equipment  he 
can  sprinkle  two  inches  of  water  over  his 
200  acres  of  corn  every  two  weeks. 

Bill  Lesher,  endowed  with  a  talent  for 
mechanics,  has  mechanized  his  irrigation 
chores.  During  the  season  he  irrigates  10 
hours  a  day,  moving  sprinklers  dining  the 
day  and  moving  pipe  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  he  starts  the  pump.  The  pipe  mov¬ 
ing  job  is  the  only  one  which  requires  an 
extra  hand.  His  14-year-old  nephew,  or 
occasionally  his  wife  or  father,  drive  the 
tractor  which  pulls  his  special  j)ipe  wagon. 
This  is  a  low  wagon  with  an  elongated 
wheel  base  i  15  feet)  and  a  lengthened 
tongue  which  he  converted  for  this  job. 

Lesher  solves  the  difficult  problem  of 
handling  30-foot  lengths  of  six-inch  pipe 
in  tall  corn  by  leaving  out  two  row  water¬ 
ing  alleys  every  60  rows  down  the  field. 
.'I'his  gives  him  space  to  drive  in  with  trac¬ 
tor  and  wagon  and  move  the  pipe  with  a 


minimum  of  muscle  power.  After  each 
set,  he  loads  the  pipe  on  the  wagon  and 
totes  it  down  the  field  to  the  next  water¬ 
ing  alley.  Here  he  unloads  and  assembles 
the  pipe-line.  The  sprinklers  arc  separate 
units.  These  arc  mounted  on  five  foot 
risers  in  order  to  shoot  the  water  over  the 
top  of  the  corn.  The  sprinkler-riser  assem¬ 
bly  is  mounted  on  wheels  for  mobility  and 
stability. 

There  are  fifteen  valve-controlled  out¬ 
lets  for  the  sprinklers  along  the  main  pipe 
line.  The  first  sprinkler  is  attached  to  the 
outlet  nearest  the  pump,  the  second  is  at 
the  tenth  outlet  and  the  third  at  the  last 
outlet  on  the  pipe.  During  the  day,  the 
first  sprinkler  is  moved  down  the  pipe  to¬ 
ward  the  center;  the  other  two  arc  moved 
up  the  pipe  toward  the  pump. 

From  the  time  he  starts  moving  pipe 
until  he  presses  the  starter  button  on  the 
big  Diesel,  Lesher  has  spent  an  hour.  He 
watches  the  operation  for  a  moment  to 
make  sure  the  pressure  is  up  to  100 
pounds  and  to  check  the  safety  device 
which  will  cut  off  the  engine  if  it  starts 
running  hot  or  if  the  oil  pressure  drops  or 
if  the  water  pressure  in  the  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  drops.  Then  he  goes  on  with  his  other 
work. 

The  giant  sprinklers  slowly  revolve, 
throwing  out  an  inch-thick  stream  in  a 
high  arc  where  it  breaks  up  and  falls  on 
the  crop  as  gently  as  rain  and  at  the  rate 
of  an  inch  an  hour.  Every  two  hours, 
Lesher  makes  a  quick  trip  back  to  the 
system  to  move  the  sprinklers.  He  waits 
until  the  main  stream  of  water  has  swept 
slowly  past  him,  then  he  darts  in  and 
turns  ofT  the  water  without  getting  wet. 


He  has  rigged  up  a  small,  one-cylinder 
tractor  which  carries  him  over  the  wet 
ground  to  the  sprinkler  without  even 
getting  his  feet  wet.  He  turns  off  the  vah  e 
at  the  outlet,  detaches  the  sprinkler,  and 
tows  it  on  to  its  next  station.  Moving 
the  three  sprinklers  takes  him  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  At  the  end  of  10  hours,  he  has 
watered  15  acres;  the  pump  is  shut  down 
and  the  pipe  allowed  to  stand  where  it  is 
until  morning,  when  the  ground  is  firm 
and  the  pipe  can  be  moved  without  bog¬ 
ging  down. 

Lesher,  who  raises  no  livestock  and 
uses  corn  as  a  cash  grain  crop,  feels  that 
his  method  of  leaving  out  two  rows  every 
60  rows  for  space  to  lay  the  pipe  is  best 
for  his  type  farming.  In  Indiana,  Lon 
Gleason,  who  raises  hogs,  sheep,  poultry-, 
and  cattle,  and  needs  lots  of  hay,  has 
worked  out  a  variation.  Since  he  irrigates 
both  a  hay  crop  and  corn,  he  has  figured 
out  a  way  to  do  both  and  take  advantage 
of  mechanized  pipe  moving. 

Gleason’s  solution  is  to  plant  his  corn 
and  hay  crop  in  alternating  strips  200 
feet  wide  and  a  half  mile  long.  With 
this  layout,  he  can  lay  his  pipe  on  the 
edge  of  the  hay  strip  and  with  the  giant 
sprinkler  throw  out  a  rain  that  more  than 
covers  half  the  corn  and  half  the  legume 
strip.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
the  pipe  is  out  in  the  open  where  it  can 
easily  be  reached  with  a  wagon  for  load¬ 
ing  the  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  run.  After 
covering  one-half  the  strip,  the  pipe  is 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  legume 
strip,  finishes  the  legume  and  irrigates  half 
the  next  corn  strip. 

{Continued  on  page  114) 
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The  Master’s  Touch 


A  veteran  shepherd  and  a  skilled  craftsman  tells 
how  to  care  for  the  flock  and  raise  fine  lambs 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 

“X7es,  sir,  that’s  right,  I  shear  the  ewes  it,  most  of  his  life.  His  father  always  had  Kentuckians  are  lucky  that  way.  All 

X  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  again  in  a  flock  on  the  hoineplace.  Just  took  them  they  have  to  do  is  drop  over  to  Lexington 

August.  I  know  I’m  not  going  to  get  more  or  less  for  granted.  They  kept  the  and  they  can  talk  over  their  sheep  prob- 

much  for  me  wool  in  .\ugust,  but  it’s  place  cleaned  up.  supplied  a  little  income  lems  with  two  of  the  country’s  top  experts 

worth  the  effort  the  way  shearing  gets  from  wool  and  lambs,  and  that  was  it.  on  farm  flocks — Barber,  the  little  English- 

the  ewes  to  settle.”  Those  are  the  words  .  This  spring  Bob  got  to  thinking  about  man,  and  Richard  Miller, 

of  Harold  Barber,  the  gnomelike  English  those  sheep.  He  felt  he  should  have  sa\  ed  Miller  took  a  trip  to  .\ustralia  and  New 

shepherd  and  head  herdsman  at  the  Uni-  a  few  more  lambs  than  he  did,  he  had  too  Zealand  a  good  many  years  back,  saw  the 

versity  of  Kentucky  Experiment  Station.  many  barren  ewes  nibbling  off  the  best  famous  Canterburx’  lambs,  and  came  back 

For  more  than  thirty  years.  Barber  has  r\e  pasture  and  giving  nothing  but  a  to  Kentucky  with  The  Idea  that  sparked 

been  showing  Kentucky  fanners  how  to  little  wool  in  return.  And  there  should  be  the  phenomenally  successful  Kentucky 

take  the  guesswork  out  of  the  sheep  busi-  some  way  to  bunch  that  lamb  crop.  The  spring  lamb  program.  As  field  agent  of 

ness.  His  accent  still  smacks  of  his  native  first  lamb  of  his  crop  gave  a  bleat  of  UK’s  .\nimal  Husbandry  Department  he 

English  countiyside,  but  his  advice  on  welcome  to  the  New  Year  and  it  was  promoted  this  program  over  the  state, 

sheep  is  distinctly  for  the  sheep  grower,  almost  May  before  the  last  of  the  strag-  Working  with  Miller  is  Barber,  whom 

wherever  he  may  be.  glers  came  along.  He’d  made  up  his  associates  and  competitors  alike  refer  to 

His  opinion  on  the  value  of  shearing  mind  to  get  the  answer  to  bunching  his  as  the  world’s  greatest  shepherd.  Bob 

ewes  twice  a  year  came  in  answer  to  a  lambs  in  ’56.  It  would  probably  take  him  Stanley  came  here  for  advice.  Now  he  is 

question  from  a  young  central  Kentucky  no  more  time,  and  cost  him  very  little  getting  it  straight  from  the  shoulder, 

farmer,  Bob  Stanley.  Stanley  had  been  more.  He  drove  over  to  the  experiment  “  ’Ow  did  we  get  on  this  business  of 

‘‘foolin’  around  with  sheep,”  as  he  put  station  to  get  what  advice  he  could.  shearing  so  soon?”  Barber  asks,  “Let’s  go 
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bac  k  and  start  at  the  bt'^innin".  You  want 
to  know  ’ow  to  do  a  bcttc'r  job  with  your 
flock.  Lc't  me  tell  you  just  like  Td  tell 
one  of  me  boys  here. 

“You  have  sheep,  so  I  don’t  have  to  tell 
you  what  to  start  with.  To  keep  things 
straight,  when  you’re  just  getting  into  it, 
work  with  not  more  than  twentv-fi\e  or 
fifty  ewes,  a  one  or  two  ram  flock.  Use 
purebred  rams  on  c  jossbied  ^Vc'stern  ewes. 
For  a  commerc  ial  flock  their’s  no  point  in 
using  native  ewes  or  in  trying  to  save  your 
ewe  lambs  for  replacements.” 

“How  do  you  select  your  ewes?”  is  Stan¬ 
ley’s  first  cjuestion.  Barber  is  leaciy  with 
the  answer.  “Mc-self,  I  like  the  dark  faced, 
speckled  faced,  or  grey  faced  ewe.  They 
are  good  mothers,  good  milkers,  \  ery  pro¬ 
lific  and  good  shc'arers.  Most  of  them  are 
a  Rambouillet-Hampshire  cross.  You'll  get 
a  lot  of  three-eights  wool  ofT  tiiem. 

“I  don’t  want  a  ewe  that  is  stringy  and 
shallow  b(5died,  but  I  don’t  want  her  too 
short  coupled  cither.  She  has  to  have 
rtx)m  to  carry  a  pair  of  twins.  She  must 
ha\e  good  length  from  shoulder  to  flank. 
And  I  don’t  want  her  wooled  up  in  the 
head.  A  ewe  with  a  clc'an  face  is  a  much 
better  stickler  than  a  ewe  that’s  heavy 
wooled  in  the  head.  That’s  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  both  with  grades  and  purebreds.” 

Stanley  was  skeptical  about  how  a 
wooled  up  head  could  afTect  a  ewe’s  milk 
supply^  and  he  said  so.  Barber  was  quick 
with  his  answer.  “I  know  cweiy  ewe  in 

my  flock  like  one  of  my  family.  I  know 

even-  good  suckler  and  I  know  c\ery  bad 
suckler  and  most  all  my  bad  sucklc-rs  are 
ewes  that  are  heavy  wtxiled  in  the  head. 
’Ow  do  I  know?  I  can  look  at  a  lamb 

and  see  that  bloom  on  him,  that’s  ’ow 

I  know. 

ewe’s  leg  must  set  well  outside  her, 
too,  and  she  must  be  up  on  her  pasterns 
so  she  can  get  around.  Frank  GofT.  one  of 
the  best  horse  judges  over  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  once  told  me,  ‘  ’.\rold,  if  you  ever 
judge  ’orses,  let  ’em  walk.  If  they  can 
walk  good  they  can  do  something  else.’ 
I'hat’s  the  way  it  is  with  sheep,  too.” 

Picking  the  Ram 

As  Barber  stops  to  light  the  stump  of  his 
cigar,  Stanley  asks,  “What  about  the  ram?” 

“Purebred,”  replies  Barber.  He  says  that 
he  has  a  personal  preference  for  South- 
downs  and  Hampshircs.  He  likes  the 
Southdown  because  it  wiil  get  a  quality 
lamb  and  the  ewes  have  less  trouble  in 
lambing.  He  likes  to  use  them  on  ewes 
that  are  having  their  first  lambs,  rec¬ 
ommends  using  Hampshircs  later.  The 
Hamps.  in  his  opinion,  get  bigger,  faster 
gaining  lambs  that  will  hit  the  market 
a  month  to  five  weeks  earlier.  This  cross, 
he  explains,  will  have  less  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  lambs  won’t  hold  their  con¬ 
dition  in  the  hot  weather  like  the  South- 
down  cross  lambs.  Because  of  this,  he 
creep  feeds  his  Hampshire-sired  lambs  all 
the  way  through  while  he  creep  fi'eds  his 
Southdown  cross  early  and  depends  on 


“I  like  the  kind  of  lambs  that  grow 
sideways,”  says  Harold  Barber 
(above),  holder  of  the  unofficial 
title  of  World's  Greatest 
Shepherd.  Roomy  quarters  (left) 
with  wide  gates  and  doors 
and  feed  racks  that  can't  be 
jumped  are  essential  in  protecting 
heavy  ewes  from  injury  by 
crowding  and  bumping.  “What 
you're  reading  in  that  book.''  he 
tells  one  of  his  student 
assistants  (right)  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  “is  only  the  beginning. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  good  shep¬ 
herd  you've  got  to  live 
with  sheep.” 


i 


Lambs  are  branded  s%ith  a  lanolin  paint 
which  washes  out  of  the  sheared  wool. 


pasture  later.  It  is  this  kind  of  detail  in 
raising  stock  that  sets  a  man  apart. 

In  selecting  bucks,  just  as  in  picking 
his  ewes,  he  puts  a  lot  of  emphasis  on 
how  they  walk.  “I  want  to  see  him  stay 
together  when  he  walks,”  is  the  way  he 
puts  it.  “I  don’t  want  to  see  his  shoulder 
blades  working  up  and  down.  While  I 
want  length  in  the  ewes.  I  want  my  rams 
short  coupled.  The  packer  buyer  doesn’t 
want  a  string^'  lamb.  He  wants  one  that’s 
coupled  up.  Jonas  Weil,  he  was  a  packer 
buyer  and  a  good  one,  said  to  me  once, 
‘  ’Arold,  1  like  these  lambs  that  grow  side¬ 
ways.’  That’s  just  the  kind  you  want,  the 
kind  that  fill  out  fast.  \Vhen  you’re  using 


long-bodied  ewes  it  takes  a  short  couple 
ram  to  make  that  kind. 

“Then  I  want  a  ram  that  will  handle, 
one  that  touches  well.  If  I  go  to  buy  a 
ram  from  a  man  who  has  twenty-fi\e  or 
thirty  for  sale.  I’ll  ask  him,  ‘Have  these 
rams  all  been  raised  the  samc.^  Have  they 
all  been  fed  the  same?’  Then  I  can  close 
me  eyes  and  touch  those  rams  on  the 
back  and  tell  which  one  I  want.  I  like 
that  old  rubbery  touch.  It’s  like  when 
you  put  your  hand  on  a  basketball  that 
isn’t  fully  blown  up.  It’ll  spring  right  back 
at  you. 

ram  should  be  short  legged  and  his 
legs  should  set  well  outside  him.  He 
should  be  deep  in  his  twist  and  thick  in 
the  leg.  That’s  where  your  high  priced 
cuts  arc.  .\nd  I  want  a  short  ne(  ked  ram. 
I  don’t  like  a  necky  sheep  and  the  packer 
buyer  don’t  like  a  necky  lamb.  Who  buys 
neck  meat?” 

The  Barber  standard  calls  for  a  small 
head  not  woolcd  too  heavily.  His  argu¬ 
ment  here  is  that  the  packer  buyer  cuts 
the  head  off  and  throws  it  away;  also,  the 
ewe  has  an  easier  time  lambing  a  lamb 
with  a  small  head.  He  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  this  is  in  regard  to  the  ram 
selected  for  the  commercial  flock.  For  a 
purebred  flock  he  favors  the  buck  with  a 
lot  of  strength  and  character  in  his  head. 

And  he  wants  all  these  qualities  wrapped 
up  and  put  together  in  a  ram  with  plenty 
of  life  about  him.  “I  don’t  want  no  dead 
’ead.”  he  says.  “I  like  the  kind  that  when 
you  go  to  ketch  him  here,  he’s  o\er  there, 
and  when  you  go  to  ketch  him  there,  he’s 
here.  They’re  fertile.” 

The  Breeding  Season 
“I  have  too  many  barren  ewes,”  Stanley 
says.  “How  can  I  get  them  to  settle  to¬ 
gether?” 

With  a  lift  of  his  eyebrows,  the  grizzled 
little  shepherd  slips  into  a  philosophical 


mood.  “It’s  a  funny  thing  about 
ing  down  a  bunch  of  ewes,”  he  says.  “I’ve 
been  taking  care  of  sheep  since  I  was  a  kid 
in  me  teens.  Give  a  bunch  of  ewes  the 
same  feed  and  the  same  treatment  year 
after  year  and  one  year  you’ll  ha\e  good 
luck  and  one  year  you’ll  have  poor  luck. 
Comparatively  speaking,  of  course.  A 
good  shepherd  is  never  going  to  have  as 
much  trouble. 

“Take  now  last  vear.  I  had  more  ewes 
settle  to  the  rams  than  ever  before.  I  only 
had  four  barren  ewes.  This  year  I  had 
practically  the  same  bunch  of  ewes — 
ninety-two  of  ’em — and  the  same  rams 
bred  some  of  these  ewes  five  times  before 
they  sf'ttled.  I  think  the  reason  is.  I  didn’t 
shear  me  ewes  in  August  last  season  and 
the  season  before  I  did. 

“I’d  always  advise  a  man  to  shear  his  ewes 
before  he  turns  the  bucks  in.  It’s  a  big 
help  in  bunching  up  the  lambing  season. 

“\Vhen  to  start  breeding  depends  on 
whether  a  man  can  handle  earlv  lambs. 
Mn  self.  I  like  to  get  my  lambs  in  JanuaiA’ 
and  FcbruaiA-  so  I  can  get  them  on  the 
market  before  hot  weather.  In  Indiana 
and  Ohio  I  notice  they  get  a  lot  of  lambs 
in  .April.  But  I  like  ’em  early.  And  most 
farmers  down  here  can  handle  them  early. 
They  have  tobacco  barns  with  a  stripping 
room  where  they  can  have  a  fire  and  hot 
water.  Pick  your  lambing  date,  count 
backwards  five  months  and  that’s  when 
to  start  breeding.” 

“Is  there  anything  else  a  man  can  do 
to  bunch  up?”  Stanley  asks,  remembering 
the  spread  between  his  first  and  last  lambs. 

“Flushing  the  ewes  will  help  to  bring 
them  all  in  heat  in  a  short  period,”  Barber 
answers.  “Fresh,  lush  pasture  about  two 
weeks  before  breeding  is  fine  for  flushing 
ewes.  We  like  bluegrass.  but  if  you  don’t 
have  it  feed  some  grain,  or  plant  rape  and 
oats  in  May — nine  pounds  of  rape  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


How  To  Make  A  Ewe  Own  An  Orphan  Lamb 


Ewes  are  stubborn  about  nursing  any  but 
their  own  lambs.  This  is  how  to  make  an  orphan 
acceptable  to  the  mother  of  a  dead  lamh. 


Barber  skins  the  dead  one  and  slips  the  hide 
over  the  orphan,  attaching  it  by  bands  of 
skin  at  the  neck  and  ankles. 


Fooled  by  the  hide  of  Esau,  the  ewe 
without  hesitation  turns  over  her  own 
lamb's  birthright  to  the  orphan. 


Round-up  by  Toiimiy  I.ar^y.  }?.  Albriiiht  Art  School, 
BufTalo,  New  York;  Robert  C.  Siiiiih,  teacher. 


Rooster  and  Kitten  by  Wilma  Jean  Laxton,  10,  Guilford 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Walter  Johnson,  teacher. 


Big  Bird  by  Tim  Brand,  7,  Albrit^ht  Art  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York;  Robert  C.  Smith,  teacher. 


THROUGH 

CHiLDREN'5  EYES 

'When  I  returned  to  my  uncle's  house,  which  I  had  not  seen  since 
the  days  when  I  visited  there  so  often  as  a  child,  I  found  that, 
incredibly,  the  house,  the  trees,  even  the  giant  barn  had  shrunk. 

'‘But  it  is  a  little  house!"  /  said  to  my  brother,  and  I  had  to  stoop  to  go 
through  the  kitchen  door.  And  it  was  true:  it  was  not  the  house  / 

,  had  seen  as  a  child,  for  I  had  seen  it  then  through  a  child's  eyes.  And 

I  must  admit  to  a  great  longing  to  see  it  so  again. 

This  was  a  letter  written  us  by  a  friend  during  a  visit  to  his  old 
home  in  Europe.  We  felt  that  his  experience  was  one  that  many  would 
recognize  and  we  decided  to  set  about  finding  out  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  just  what  today’s  farm  world  looks  like  to  a  child.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  see  the  farm  as  they  do,  but  we  are  but  one  step  removed 
when  we  see  the  pictures  they  draw  of  what  they  see. 

We  asked  farm  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades — children 
untouched  by  the  formalism  that  maturity  imposes — to  draw  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  things  they  see  on  the  farm.  And  we  asked  city  children  of 
the  same  age  to  draw  us  farm  scenes  as  they  imagined  them  or  as  they 
may  have  seen  them  in  books  or  on  a  visit. 

Here  are  the  children’s  pictures.  They  are  not  great  art.  but  they 
capture  a  quality  which  we  have  not  seen  since  we,  ourselves,  were  very 
young.  An  expert  can  tell  which  of  these  drawings  was  made  on  the 
farm,  which  were  imagined,  and  which  were  impressions  copied  from 
pictures.  Can  you? 


Dof  on  Disk  by  Douje^las  Blincow,  3rd  grade.  Green  V^alley 
School,  Danville,  California;  John  Muir,  teacher. 


Happy  Cow  by  Jackie  Jewell,  8,  McCuffey  School, 
Oxford,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Harry  Richardson,  teacher. 


^  w 


One  fine  Tree  by  Robert  Jewett,  9,  \\orccster  Art 
Museum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


H'indmill  by  Ernest  Neal,  11,  Guilford  School. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Walter  Johnson,  teacher. 


The  Farm  Yard  by  Hazel  Ehler,  8.  Ross  School, 
Hamilton,  Ohio;  Floris  Evans,  teacher. 


Bo  Peep  by  Jane  Ann  Cannon,  7,  Newtown  School, 
Newtown.  Ohio;  Mildred  Jerden.  teacher. 


Our  Bull  by  Patty  Barnhart.  8.  McGuffey  School. 
Oxford,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Harry  Richardson,  teacher, 


It alloween  by  Dick  Marteeny,  5th  i^rade,  Hi^^hland  Park.  Illinois; 
Marguerite  Pearce,  Art  teacher;  from  School  Arts  Magazine. 


Raise  your  own  Herd 

REPLACEMENTS 


''T^'iiE  BETTER  thc  job  a  daiiAiTian  does 
the  less  he  can  afford  to  buy  herd 
replacements.  When  he  gets  up  into  thc 
stratosphere  of  14  to  16  thousand  pound 
cows  with  upwards  of  450  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.  he  hnds  it  almost  impossible  to 
buy  the  kind  of  rej)lacements  he  needs. 
Thc  hard  fact  that  his  income  is  primarily 
from  his  milk  sales  also  means  that  he 
•must  be  a  miser  when  it  comes  to  using 
part  of  his  cash  crop  of  milk  for  raising 
heifers.  So  what’s  a  man  to  do? 

Milk  replacers  may  be  one  of  thc  an- 
swei-s.  Man  is  eternally  tinkering  around 
with  ideas  for  improving  on  nature  and 
one  of  the  biggest  challenges  to  his  insenu- 
ity  has  been  to  develop  a  substitute  for 
“nature’s  most  perfect  food.”  So  far,  he 
hasn’t  quite  hit  the  bull’s  eye,  though  he 
has  come  mighty  close  to  it.  Hy  concocting 
mixtures  based  on  animal  proteins  like 
dried  buttermilk,  dried  skimmilk.  or 
dried  whey,  or  on  vegetable  proteins  like 
soybean  oil  meal,  or  even  thc  highly  di¬ 
gestible  blood  meal  or  blood  Hour,  and 
fortifying  these  products  with  minerals, 
vitamins  and  antibiotics,- he  has  come  up 
with  a  feed  that  e\‘en  the  most  discrimi¬ 
nating  calf  has  a  hard  time  telling  from 
mother’s  own. 


In  selecting  a  milk  replacer  a  dairsman 
should  be  aware  of  the  basic  requirements 
of  a  good  calf  fcx)d.  .\ccording  to  the 
nutritionists  these  are  five: 

(1)  It  must  have  plenty  of  protein, 
somewhere  around  20  per  cent.  Calves 
need  fuel  to  feed  the  rapid  growth  of 
their  own  protein  tissues. 

(2)  The  protein  must  be  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  There  are  proteins  and  there  are  pro¬ 
teins.  Some  proteins  just  don’t  have  all 
the  necessaiy  amino  acids.  These  are  pro¬ 
teins  of  low  quality.  Whole  milk  is  abso¬ 
lutely  tops  in  protein  quality  and  any 
substitutes  for  it  must  furnish  similar 
quality.  The  ingredients  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  foundations  of  most  milk 
replacers  all  supply  protein  of  good  quality. 

(3)  Obviously,  the  replacer  must  sup¬ 
ply  enough  total  digestible  nutrients  to 
pennit  nonnal  growth. 

(4)  Either  thc  replacer  must  provide 
minerals,  or  they  must  be  fed  as  a  supple¬ 
ment.  Most  important  arc  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus.  and  salt. 

(5)  Generous  amounts  of  vitamins  A 
and  1)  are  important.  The  vitamin  D  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  calf  are  one  of  the 
reasons  for  getting  it  onto  hay  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Leafy  legume  hay  will  supply 


adequate  levels  of  this  vitamin;  its  absence 
makes  it  nec»‘ssary  to  supplement  the  milk 
replacer. 

Practically  all  the  commercial  milk  re¬ 
placers  offered  to  the  fanner  today  fulfill 
these  basic  requirements.  Most  of  them 
arc  also  supplemented  with  antibiotics  to 
help  combat  the  common  ills  of  calfhood 
and  prevent  scours. 

Savings  with  Replacer 

On  thc  economic  side,  the  feeding  of 
milk  replacers  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  relationship  of  thc  price  of  the  re¬ 
placer  to  the  price  of  whole  milk.  When 
milk  is  cheap,  the  daiirman  is  inclined 
to  feel  that  he  can  spare  it  for  his  calves. 
As  the  milk  gets  in  short  supply  and  be¬ 
comes  more  valuable  he  begins  to  look 
around  for  a  substitute.  Unfortunately, 
milk  replacers  are  like  most  other  supplies 
the  farmer  purchases.  Their  price  does 
not  fiuctuate  in  a  direct  correlation  to 
thc  price  of  his  product.  As  the  price  of 
milk  advances,  the  milk  replacer  will  veiA’ 
likely  go  up,  too,  especially  those  that 
arc  based  on  a  milk  by-product  like  dried 
skimmilk  or  dried  buttei-milk.  Hut  they  do 
not  ride  thc  downside  of  the  chart  when 
milk  prices  start  to  slip.  There  are  too 


The  county  agent  can  pick  the  calf  that  has  had  the  right  growing 
ration.  The  calf's  bone  and  coat  will  back  up  his  judgment. 


This  draft-free  calf  pen  developed  by  the  University  of  Kentucky 
has  three  plywood  sides  and  a  raised  wooden  floor. 


Like  any  other  baby,  a  heifer  needs  personal  attention  for  the  first  six  months ; 
uhen  there  is  a  hurry  call  the  herdsman  who  is  on  the  job  can  usually 
stop  scours  before  it  reaches  the  danj^erous  stas;e. 


many  “sticky”  costs — labor,  packaging, 
shipping,  and  so  forth — involved  in  their 
processing  and  distribution. 

One  pound  of  replacer  dissolved  in  9  to 
10  pounds  of  water  will  generally  do  the 
job  of  8  to  12  pounds  of  whole  milk. 
Using  an  average  of  one  pound  of  replacer 
to  ten  pounds  of  milk,  the  table  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  shows  the  saving  that 
can  be  expected  per  calf  on  each  25  pound 
pail  of  milk  replacer  with  milk  selling 
from  $2  to  S6  per  hundred  and  milk  re¬ 
placer  at  $4  to  .S.5  per  25  pound  pail. 

One  of  the  replacer  manufacturers  puts 
out  two  formulas,  one  based  on  blood 
flour,  an  excellent  source  of  highly  di¬ 
gestible  prot<‘in,  and  botanicals  such  as  St. 
John’s  Bread,  foenugreek  and  anise,  and 
the  other  based  on  dried  buttermilk.  The 
first  mentiom'd  formula  has  been  on  the 
market  for  more  than  35  years,  the  latter 
was  developed  in  1951.  Both  currently 
sell  for  the  same  price,  around  S4.65  for  a 
25  pound  pail,  but  the  older  formula 
does  almost  twice  the  work  of  the  newer 
one.  The  catch  is  that  the  blood  flour 
formula  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  handle 
since  smaller  amounts  are  fed  and  the 
farmer  must  use  more  care  in  mixing  and 
feeding  it.  The  manufacturer  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  calves  be  eased  onto  the 
old(“r  fonnula  gradually,  say  from  about 
the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day.  Twenty-five 
pounds  of  this  product  and  about  80 
pounds  of  whole  milk  with  home-grown 
grains  and  hay  will  take  care  of  a  calf 
up  to  six  weeks  of  age. 

The  calf  can  be  switched  to  the  butter¬ 
milk  based  formula  more  abruptly,  but 
it  will  take  about  50  pounds  of  this  one 
and^  18  pounds  of  whole  milk,  hay  and 
grain  to  carr\-  it  to  six  weeks. 

Silas  I.arnmers.  New  Knoxville.  Ohio, 
a  daininan  with  a  herd  of  high  producing 
Brown  .Swiss,  never  hc'sitates  to  use  milk 
replaeers  when  the  pri<  e  is  right.  “5\’hen 
milk  is  selling  for  better  than  five  dollars 
and  you  can  buy  a  replacer  for  around 
eight  and  a  half  for  a  fifty-pound  drum, 
there’s  no  point  in  feeding  whole  milk  to 
the  calves,”  is  his  way  of  looking  at  it. 
“But  when  milk  is  below  five  dollai's  and 
fifty  pounds  of  replacer  costs  ten  dollars  or 
more,  that’s  a  difTerent  stoiy.” 

Conner  Prairie  Farm,  Xoblesville.  In¬ 
diana.  is  working  on  the  development  of  a 
dairs’  type  animal  produced  from  a  cross 
of  Jersey,  Brown  Swiss  and  Rt'd  Sindhi 
Brahman  cattle.  You  don't  go  out  and 
pick  up  that  kind  at  the  local  salesbarn 
when  old  Mable  reaches  the  end  of  her 
us(‘fulness  and  you  need  a  replacement. 
So  it  is  doubly  important  at  the  Indiana 
<-stablishment  that  they  raise  healthy,  well 
developed  heifi'rs. 

“Our  calves  raised  on  milk  replacer  are 
thrifty,  with  good  bone  and  a  good  hair 
coat.”  says  Fred  la-mmon,  the  daily  hus¬ 
bandman.  “We’re  always  real  pleased  the 
wav  they  turn  out  and  our  standards  are 
really  stifT.” 


Conner  Piairie’s  method  of  feeding  is 
to  take  the  calf  off  the  cow  three  days  after 
birth  and  introduce  it  to  the  nipple  pail. 
When  it  is  about  five  days  old  they  begin 
to  reduce  the  whole  milk,  replacing  it 
gradually  with  the  milk  substitute  and 
water.  By  the  time  it  is  ten  days  old  the 
calf  has  seen  its  last  drop  of  whole  milk. 

In  the  days  when  they  were  raising 


Holsteins  at  Conner  Prairie  they  found 
that  with  whole  milk  at  $4.30  per  hun¬ 
dred  and  a  50  pound  drum  of  milk  re¬ 
placer  selling  for  $10,  they  could  carry 
their  calves  fdr  the  first  122  days  on  re¬ 
placer  plus  feed  and  hay  at  a  cost  of  24J/2 
cents  a  day.  When  whole  milk  was  used 
the  daily  outlay  was  27/2  cents. 

{Continued  on  page  106) 


Selling  Price 
of  .Milk 

Yalue  of 

250  lbs. 

Saving  per  Calf 

When  25  lbs.  of  .Milk  Replacer  Costs 

100  lbs. 

of  .Milk 

$4.00 

S4.25 

$4.50 

$4.75 

$5.00 

$2.00 

$5.00 

$1.00 

$  .75 

$  .50 

$  .25 

$  — 

2.50 

6.25 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.25 

3.00 

7.50 

3.50 

3.25 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

3.50 

8.75 

4.75 

4.50 

4.25 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

10.00 

6.00 

5.75 

5.50 

5.25 

5.00 

4.50 

11.25 

7.25 

7.00 

6.75 

6.50 

6.25 

5.00 

12.50 

8.50 

8.25 

8.00 

7.75 

7.50 

5.50 

13.75 

9.75 

9.50 

9.25 

9.00 

8.75 

6.00 

15.00 

11.00 

10.75 

10.50 

10.25 

10.00 
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Hub  Feeding 


WHEN  A  WHEEL  is  in  motion,  tlie  hub 
does  its  share  of  the  work,  but 
without  all  of  the  great  rush  and  bustle 
of  the  spokes  or  rim.  This  quiet  efficiency 
of  a  hub  which  accomplishes  lots  of  work 
with  little  motion  ga\e  Lesl’e  Myers  and 
his  son.  Max,  an  idea  for  a  new  set  of 
pasture  lots  for  their  sows  and  pigs.  Laid 
out  on  the  Myers’  fann  at  ^Vallace,  In¬ 
diana.  the  lots  radiate  from  a  hub  where 
almost  all  feeding  and  watering  is  done. 

‘’I  think  the  hub  type  layout  is  about 
the  bt'st  idea  we’ve  had  on  this  farm,” 
big.  white-haired  Leslie  Myers  said  re¬ 
cently.  “It  sa\es  us  at  least  half  the  labor 
of  carinir  for  the  sow  and  pigs  and  saves 
on  equipment,  too.  We  use  a  single  big 
feeder  for  the  pigs  in  four  lots.  There 
may  be  as  few  as  two  sows  and  their  pigs 
to  each  lot  or  as  many  as  six  sows  and 
pigs,  depending  on  the  ages  of  the  pigs. 
^Vatering.  too.  saves  on  pipe.  We  ha\e 
a  waterer  for  each  lot.  but  it  only  takes  a 
few  feet  of  pipe  to  reach  all  of  the  waterers 
around  the  edge  of  the  hub. 

“We  feel  that  we  can  keep  a  sharper 
eye  oti  the  animals  when  we  ha\e  them 
group(“d  around  us  this  way.  .And  when 
it  comes  to  mo\ing  sows  and  pigs  to¬ 
gether.  a  hub  just  can’t  be  beat.  You 
ha\e  to  group  pigs  of  the  same  size  or 
you’re  going  to  run  into  trouble,  but.  I 
swear  I  can’t  look  at  pigs  in  a  pen  over 
here  and  tell  if  they’re  the  same  size  as 
a  bunch  down  the  road.  With  a  hub  lay¬ 
out  you  see  them  close  enough  to  com¬ 
pare  size  and  mo\e  them  out  one  gate  and 
right  in  the  next.” 

During  the  winter,  the  Myers  keep  sows 
and  pigs  in  pens  which  surround  the  feed 
mixing  center  like  a  half-hub;  the  rest  of 
the  time  they  keep  two  hub  layouts  run¬ 
ning  as  long  as  there  is  a  leaf  of  pasture. 
'They  also  use  a  few  individual  paddocks. 
The  pasture  lots  are  used  for  three  years: 
then  the  fences  are  ripped  up  and  the 
hub  is  mo\ed  to  new  ground.  “\Ve  build 
a  hub  in  a  six  to  eight  acre  field,  in 
wh’ch  we’ve  had  a  mixture  of  alfalfa  and 
ladino  hay  for  a  couple  of  'ears.  We 
start  bv  fencing  in  a  road  to  the  center 
of  the  field,  where  the  hub  will  be  located, 
and  then  put  up  fences  from  each  corner 
of  the  field  to  the  hub.”  Leslie  Myers 
said,  drawing  the  fences  with  his  amber 
pipe  stem  on  the  palm  of  his  square  farm¬ 
er’s  hand.  “This  gives  us  four  big  pad- 
docks  with  the  road  cutting  one  of  them 
in  two.  We  then  run  fences  down  the 
middle  of  the  other  three  and  divide 
them,  which  trives  us  our  eight  lots.  At 
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the  hub  we  set  uji  our  feeder  so  that  the 
fences  cut  each  side  of  each  feeder  into 
two  parts;  that  way  one  fet'der  tak»*s  care 
of  sows  in  four  lots;  the  pigs  are  fed  in 
creep  feeders.  We  haven’t  been  able  to 
work  out  a  similar  arrangement  with  the 
creep  feeders  and  still  keep  from  mixing 
pigs  from  different  lots,  so  we  have  to  use 
one  creep  for  each  lot.” 

Max  Mvers.  Leslie’s  son,  who  has  the 
powerful  build  and  calm  disposition  with 
which  most  good  livestock  men  are 
equipped,  said,  “Dad  says  that  the  pastures 
are  alfalfa  and  ladino.  but  that’s  only  true 
for  a  short  time.  We  seed  alfalfa  and  we 
get  it  for  hay,  but  when  it  is  pastured,  it 
soon  disappears.  The  pastures  all  end  up 
straight  ladino.  And  there's  a  plant  that 
can  take  it.  .At  the  end  of  three  years 
of  hea\y  pasturing,  when  we're  ready  to 
move  the  hub  to  new  land,  the  alfalfa  will 
be  gone,  but  the  ladino  will  still  be  in 
there  fighting.” 

Moving  the  hub  and  all  of  its  fences 
is  not  as  difficult  on  the  Myers  fann  as 
it  might  sound.  “We  figure  it  takes  us 
two  full  days  for  the  four  of  us.  Max  and 
me,  and  the  two  men,”  Leslie  Myers  said, 
and  then  laughed.  “Of  course,  that  doesn’t 
break  it  down  to  man  hours,  because  we 
do  all  the  rest  of  the  fann  work  alonir 
with  moving  the  hub.  We  use  steel  posts 
for  ever\’  other  post  on  the  fencing,  and 
then  we’ve  got  our  fence  stretcher  which 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.” 

“Our  fence  stretcher”  is  a  curious  rig 
made  from  an  old  automobile  frame 
with  the  wheels  still  attached.  In  the 
center  is  a  cable-reel  that  once  graced 
the  front  of  an  army  six-b”-six.  Th's 
reel,  which  the  Myers  secured  complete 
with  its  gears,  is  turned  by  a  drive  shaft 
connected  to  an  old  Ford  transmission 
which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  power 
-take-off.  When  the  stretcher  is  to  be  used 
it  is  pulled  into  position  by  the  tractor,  a 
steel  rod  is  braced  between  the  corner 
post  and  the  stretcher,  the  cable  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fencing,  and  power  is  ap¬ 
plied.  The  cable  is  slowly,  but  ver\’  power¬ 
fully  reeled  in.  pulling  the  woven  fence 
as  tight  as  is  wanted.  The  fence  can  be 
pulled  tight,  stapled,  cut.  and  wrapped 
around  the  post  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

The  concern  with  labor  saving  is  un¬ 
derstandable  on  the  Myers’  farm.  6.50 
acres  of  owned  and  rented  land,  on  which 
they  also  operate  a  200  sow  pig  hatcherv’. 
They  began  the  pig  hatcher\’  back  in 
1951  and  have  farrowed  around  30  sow's 
a  month  every  month  since,  except  last 


December  when,  as  Leslie  Myers  puts  it, 
“We  just  wanted  a  little  rest — that’s  the 
most  anyone  can  mak«‘  out  of  it.” 

Pigs  are  farrowed  in  a  tile  brick,  30 
stall  farrowing  house  which  was  built 
when  the  pig  hatcheiy  started.  The  sows 
and  pigs  are  held  in  the  house  for  two 
weeks.  This  is  as  long  as  Leslie  Myers  has 
be(‘n  able  to  ijet  the  jiigs  to  tlo  well  in¬ 
doors  even  with  sod.  copperas,  antibiotics, 
trace  minerals,  iron  pills,  and  every  other 
known  anaemia  preventive.  .At  two  weeks, 
gi\e  or  take  a  day  or  two  to  sidestep  bad 
weather,  the  sow  and  her  litter  are  moved 
to  pens  just  outside  the  farrowing  house 
where  they  can  toughen  to  the  out-of- 
dooi-s  for  a  week  under  close  observation. 
Then  they  are  moved  to  the  pasture's 
which  ring  the  hub.  Two  sows  with  their 
litters  occupy  a  paddock  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  then  are  •rrouped  with  two  or 
four  sows  with  pigs  of  the  same  size. 

With  the  hub  arrangement  and  self¬ 
unloading  wagons,  feeding  is  as  nearly 
automatic  as  they  can  make  it,  even  to 
the  grinding  and  mixing  of  feeds.  Leslie 
Myers  looks  with  affection  on  a  tremen¬ 
dous.  white,  cupola-topped  barn  which 
his  father  built  in  1903  to  house  the  15 
teams  of  horses  they  used  then  to  run  the 
farm.  Today,  this  ornate  structure  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  shell  which  shelters  the  grain  bins, 
unloading  pits,  mixers,  grinders,  and 
augers  which  go  into  the  junior-sized 
elev’ator  they  need  to  handle  the  feed. 

Corn  bins  holding  10.000  bushels  and 
oat  bins  are  loaded  automatically  and  the 
grain  is  augured  into  the  hammermill  and 
blown  into  the  mixer  to  be  blended  with 
supnlement.  without  the  use  of  any  man¬ 
power.  .Around  the  bins,  which  are  in  the 
center  of  the  barn,  is  space  for  baled  hay. 
more  space  than  they  have  ever  needed. 
“We  grind  the  corn  and  oats  together  and 
add  the  alfalfa  meal  and  supplement. 
Grinding  the  alfalfa  is  a  different  matter.” 
Leslie  Myers  said,  hammering  out  the 
dottle  from  his  pipe.  “Grinding  alfalfa  is 
the  worst  job  on  the  farm,  so  we  grind 
as  much  of  it  at  a  time  as  we  can.  We 
start  grind'ng  and  the  dust  rises  until  you 
can’t  see.  hen  eveiybody  can’t  stand 
it  anv  longer,  we  stop  and  hope  that 
we’ve  got  enough  meal  to  last  us  a  good 
long  time.” 

.A  bazooka  type  auger  lifts  the  feed 
from  the  mixer,  the  bin.  or  licks  it  up 
from  a  pile  on  the  floor  and  loads  it  into 
a  mechanized  wagon.  The  feed  is  then 
driven  to  the  hub  and  angered  into  the 
big  self-feeders.  One  point  the  Myers 


The  hub  (above)  is  the  feedini;  arrangement  which  has  cut  summer  hog  labor  in  half  on  the  Myers  farm.  The  fences 
which  radiate  from  it  slice  a  six  or  eight-acre  field  into  eight  pasture  lots,  with  one  big  feeder  taking  care  of  four  lots. 
Each  lot  has  a  separate  waterer  and  each  has  its  own  creep  feeder  for  the  two  to  six  litters  of  pigs  which  it  holds. 

Leslie  .Myers  and  his  son  .Max  (below),  who  built  the  hub,  operate  a  200-sow  pig  hatchery.  They  are  shown  here  in 
their  thirty-stall  farrowing  house  which  is  used  every  month  of  the  year.  There's  a  skylight  over  each  pen. 


would  emphasize  is  leaving  enough  room 
Tor  tractor  and  wagon  to  maneuver  in.  In 
one  of  their  hubs  there  is  too  little  space 
and  time  is  lost  backing  and  filling. 

The  watering  arrangements  are  simple 
indeed.  Water  is  piped  to  the  hub  from 
the  farm  well  in  plastic  jiipe.  Each  lot 
has  its  own  water  tank  with  two  watering 
bowls.  Both  the  watering  bowls  and  the 
water  that  is  piped  to  the  tank  an'  regu¬ 
lated  by  float  valves. 

With  this  excellent  mechanization,  four 
men,  with  the  half-time  help  of  a  fifth, 
grow  all  of  the  feed  necessary  for  the  herd 
and  keep  a  steady  monthly  flow  of  about 
240  weaned,  vaccinated,  wormed,  oil- 
sprayed  pigs  from  brucelosis  tested  sows 
going  out  to  their  contract  customers. 

“The  pig  hatchery  business  is  not  so 
new  as  some  peojile  think.  We  say  that 
we  started  in  the  hatcherv'  business  in 
1951.”  Leslie  Myers  said,  “but  way  back 
when  I  was  fanning  with  my  father  right 
here  on  this  same  place,  we  were  selling 
sows  and  their  week-old  litters.  I’ve  put 
as  many  as  200  sows  and  litters  through 
the  sales  barn  in  a  year  in  the  old  days 
and  we  still  sell  ofT  a  few  that  way  today. 
What  is  new  is  that  we  are  selling  two  or 
three  times  as  many  pigs  today  and  with 
Jess  help.  Mechanization  is  one  rt'ason  we’re 
able  to  do  it;  another  is  the  easy,  labor- 
saving  arrangement  of  our  fi'ed  lots.” 


Mechanical  Pastures 


More  and  more  farmers  are  pasturing  their  cows  at  a  feed  bunk 
They  double  their  pasture  capacity  and  minimize  bloat 


Green  feeding  is  winning  new  friends. 

Green  feeding — soilage,  mechanical 
pastures,  zero  pastures,  clip  feed,  call  it 


what  you  will- — consists  of  bringing  fresh- 
cut  forage  to  the  cattle  in  dr\-  lot.  .-Mmost 
everswhere  the  system  has  been  tried,  a 
cult  of  green  feeders  has  developed  who 
are  eager  to  point  out  that  this  method 
has  almost  doubled  the  carrying  capacity 
of  their  pastures.  In  some  cases  green 
feeding  was  not  started  primarily  to 
stretch  pasture,  but  as  a  solution  of  some 
other  problent. 

Dale  .Sebens.  tenant  on  the  Horton  farm 
at  I'uscola,  Illinois,  started  green  feeding 
two  summers  ago  after  losing  a  score  of 
feeder  cattle  from  bloat.  “I  used  to  be 
afraid  to  turn  them  out,”  he  says,  “but 
since  beginning  ereen  feeding,  we  haven’t 
had  one  serious  lase  of  bloat.” 

Guy  Da\  is,  Delaware  County,  Ohio, 
dairyman,  has  very  little  pasture  near  his 
milk  barn.  His  acreage  is  scattered  one 
to  two  miles  away.  Green  feeding  ga\e 
him  a  chance  to  triple  his  herd,  with  cen¬ 
tralized  milking  and  without  rounding  up 
the  cattle  and  bringing  them  in  from  a 
distant  field. 

L.  E.  Ma.xfield  of  Lemax  Farm,  North 
Hartland,  V’ermont.  faced  a  similar  prob¬ 
lem.  His  dairy  barn  is  on  one  side  of 
U.  S.  Route  5,  his  fields  on  the  other. 
With  traffic  heaviest  at  milking  time. 


bringing  the  cows  across  the  highway  was 
too  hazardous.  Crossing  during  traffic  lulls 
with  wagons  of  fresh  forage  has  soKed  the 
problem  of  green  forage  for  his  herd. 

Cecil  Robinson  of  Radnor,  Ohio, 
started  green  feeding  with  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  His  pasture  fences  wouldn’t  hold 
western  cattle;  he  couldn’t  keep  them  out 
of  his  own  or  his  neighbors’  corn.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  change  to  a  three-year  corn-oats- 
meadow  rotation  left  him  with  too  mucn 
early  pasture  and  too  little  later  on.  For 
him,  green  feeding  in  dry  lot  eliminated 
a  two-sided  headache. 


The  Cattle  Feeder 

To  W.  D.  Caldwell,  near  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  the  advantages  of  green  feeding  add 
up  to  one  big  benefit — more  dollars  from 
the  same  land.  His  five  hundred  level 
acres  are  bounded  by  roads.  “Not  a  line 
fence  or  a  field  fence  on  the  place,”  he 
points  out.  None  are  needed.  Crops  are 
planted  within  inches  of  the  right  of  way, 
adding  acres  to  what  used  to  be  fence- 
row  weed  nuisances.  There  are  no  shade 
trees  to  plow  around,  no  o\er-fertilized  or 
fouled  and  wasted  forage  spots  from  loll¬ 
ing  cattle.  The  meadows  are  lush,  uni- 
fonnly  productive,  and  weedfree. 

Caldwell  farms  intensively.  “There’s  no 
use  liming  and  fertilizing  heavily  and  then 
have  cattle  waste  good  pasture  or  walk 


off  their  fat  looking  for  shade  and  water,” 
he  argues.  “A  steer  is  too  inefficient  to 
har\est  his  ow  n  forage.  With  green  feed¬ 
ing,  you  get  it  all.” 

His  cattle,  usually  feeders  of  medium 
grades,  are  confined  to  cemented  pad- 
docks.  He  “boards”  about  600  at  a  time, 
with  up  to  1700  in  a  year,  sometimes  on 
a  short  feed,  more  often  on  a  longer 
roughage  program  for  economical  gains. 
Shade,  water,  grain,  hay,  and  bedding 
reserves  and  pit  silo  are  centralized  at  the 
paddocks. 

Green  feeding  takes  labor,  but  it 
stretches  a  pasture  field,  at  least  by  a 
third.  On  the  Caldwell  farm  three  or 
more  tractors  and  drivers  are  busy  at 
green  feeding  and  making  silage  most  of 
the  summer.  But  the  same  number  of 
acres  produce  green  feed  and  silage  for 
at  least  a  quarter  to  a  third  more  head 
of  cattle  than  Caldwell’s  pastures  used  to 
support. 

“Soilage  is  just  reversing  the  direction 
of  your  empty  load,”  Caldwell  says.  “For 
us.  it  is  just  as  simple  to  bring  in  forage 
as  it  is  to  carry  grain  and  water  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  pasture.  Here  we  have  the  cattle 
where  we  can  keep  a  close  eye  on  them. 
We  get  better  control  all  along  the  line, 
not  only  in  feed  intake,  but  of  ailments 
and  injuries.  Better  control  of  flies,  too. 
Of  course,  there’s  manure  to  spread,  but 


Buck-rakes  bring  long-cut  pasture  to  the  feed  lot.  These  new  type 
rakes  have  a  mechanical  pusher  to  shove  the  hay  off  the  tines  into 
the  bunk.  They  are  also  used  for  making  long-cut  grass  silage. 


\  forage  chopper  blows  the  legume  clippings  into  a  self-feeding 
wagon.  Mixing  the  chopped  stems  with  the  tender  leaves  helps 
eliminate  bloat.  One  wagon-load  is  a  day's  feed  for  35  cows. 


I 


A  chicken  or  a  cow  may  cross  the  road  just  to  get  to  the  other  side,  but  wit  h  today’s  traffic  she  may  not  always  make  it. 
In  Vermont,  where  tourist  traffic  is  heaviest  in  the  summer,  L.  E.  Max^ield  brings  chopped  legume  pasture  to 
his  Holsteins  three  times  a  day.  The  self-unloading,  side-delivery  wagon  saves  labor.  Chopped  green  feed  saves  grain; 
with  mechanical  pastures,  Maxfield  gets  five  pounds  of  milk  for  each  pound  of  grain  fed. 


we  can  spread  it  evenly,  where  we  want 
it.” 

Caldwell  feels  that  some  farmers  are 
confused  when  they  hear  of  feeding  clip’- 
pinns.  “They  think  all  of  us  feed  short 
stuff.  Actually,  in  our  operation  we  cut 
meadow  crops  and  small  yrains  nearing 
maturity.  About  the  first  of  June  we  go 
from  silage  to  soilage,  eliminating  or  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  any  supplement  we  might 
have  needed  to  balance  our  winter  ra¬ 
tion.  Once  we  hook  up  to  the  forage 
harvester,  we  never  used  to  unhook  it 
until  the  middle  of  October;  now  we 
never  unhook  it.  Last  fall  we  designed 
our  own  home-made  forage  chopper.  It’s 
a  sort  of  hammermill  on  wheels.  The 
hammers,  or  swinging  knives,  suspend 
from  the  axle  and  cut  a  swath  almost 
eight  feed  wide.  An  enclosed  fan  blows 
what  we  call  ‘lacerated’  grass  directly  in¬ 
to  a  trailer. 

“When  we  found  this  machine  created 
.a  suction  below  the  knives,  which  worked 
well  in  picking  up  lodged  crops,  we  pro¬ 


vided  an  adjustment  of  the  knives  so  they 
could  be  let  down  lower  than  the  wheels. 
That  way  we  can  use  the  outfit  for  dig¬ 
ging  silage  loose  from  our  pit  silo  when 
we  feed  it.  We  just  pull  the  chopper 
lengthwise  over  the  top  of  the  silage  for 
loading  into  a  trailer.  The  chopper  digs 
an  8-foot  swath  about  6  inches  deep  from 
the  top  of  the  pit  silo.  It  can  dig  and 
blow  a  wagon  full  in  a  few  minutes.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  feed  enough  cattle 
everv'  day  to  prevent  the  e.xposed  silage 
from  spoiling. 

“Now  we  keep  the  cutter  coupled  to  a 
tractor  every  day  in  the  year.  (We  plan 
our  silage  to  last  until  early  cuttings  of 
brome-alfalfa  come  along.  The  first  loads 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  loads  at  night 
go  to  the  feed  bunks.  During  the  day 
we  fill  the  silos.)  Between  meadow  cut¬ 
tings,  there  are  oats  in  the  milk  stage  for 
green  feed  or  silage.  Later,  there’s  com,  if 
needed.” 

Caldwell  is  slowly  ironing  out  the  rough 
sp)ots  in  green  feeding.  At,  first  the  clip¬ 


pings  were  hand-shoveled  from  wagons 
into  feed  bunks.  Last  year  Caldwell  rigged 
up  a  large  two-wheeled  trailing  hop¬ 
per  which  he  kept  attached  to  his  har¬ 
vester.  A  conveyor  inside  it  discharges  the 
cut  forage  over  a  high  lip  into  canvas-belt, 
end-unloading  wagons  for  transport  to 
the  feeding  paddocks.  The  paddocks  are 
separated  "by  feed  bunks  with  space 
enough  for  the  wagon  to  drive  down  the 
center  and  unload.  Grain  is  spread  on  top 
of  the  load  and  is  evenly  distributed  while 
unloading.  Caldwell  has  one  more  step 
ahead.  He  is  working  out  a  molasses, 
tank-and-pump  unit  to  mount  on  the 
harvester  for  mixing  at  the  spout  as  the 
wagons  drawn  alongside  are  being  filled. 

Northeastern  Dairyman 
The  Vermont  farm  of  L.  E.  Maxfield  and 
Sons  has  only  35  acres  of  improved  pasture 
on  the  bam  side  of  the  highway.  It 
didn’t  take  long  for  his  115  Holsteins  to 
start  bawling  for  the  green  fields  across 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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Money  in  Quail 


X  ^ou  can’t  be  neutral  about  a  ([uail.  To 
1  some  he  is  a  sons;  bird,  the  sunbol  of 
the  peace  and  plenty  of  our  American 
countr\sid<‘  and  of  fields  heavy  with  har¬ 
vest.  To  otheis  he  is  the  top  came  bird  of 
.\meri{  a.  the  last  word  in  eating  pleasure, 
and  an  expendable  item  for  the  spoilsman. 

1  he  t|uail  is  disappixirinc  at  an  alarm- 
inc  rate  from  our  fields  and  thickets. 
Modern  tannine  and  ret  urrinc  drouchts 
have  destroved  his  food  and  t  ovei  .  Hunt¬ 
ers  in  ev  er-int  reasins  numbers  pursue  him. 

For  many  years  a  number  of  states  have 
supported  fanns  where  quail  are  raised 
for  restcK  kinc.  Then,  a  few  yeais  aco,  a 
number  of  private  individuals  became  in¬ 
terested  in  raising  quail  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Their  numbei's  are  int  rt'asinc  and 
from  them  you  can  now  buv  t|uail  for 
breedinc.  restot  king,  field  trials,  or  as 
meat  for  your  table. 

Raisinc  tjuail  is  a  farm  specialty.  You’ll 
not  ct“t  l  it  h  at  it,  but  if  you  are  willing 
to  take  the  time  and  the  infinite  patience 
needed  to  learn  the  complex  know-how, 
you  can  make  a  living.  The  industry  is 
young  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  sup¬ 


ply.  Quail  can  be  successfully  reared  in 
eaptivitv  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Carl  Lowrame.  of  Joplin.  Missouri,  the 
’■Quail  Kinc  of  .America.”  is  willing  to 
share  his  expericaice  in  the  rearing  and 
marketing  of  eommereial  tiuail.  Lowranee 
is  starting  his  sixth  year  in  the  t|uail  busi¬ 
ness.  He  brought  to  his  new  venture  a 
business  acumen  as  well  as  a  lifetime  in¬ 
terest  in  ([uail  as  a  game  bird. 

Last  year  he  produced  40.000  birds  on 
his-40-a(  re  fann  near  Joplin.  His  plant, 
which  includes  tearing  and  laving  pens, 
brooder  house,  hatchery,  grain  storage,  and 
a  small  plot  where*  he*  grows  grc*en  fc‘c*d  for 
the  birds,  covers  not  more  than  fifteen 
acre's.  He  buys  all  fec'd  and  grain.  Flis 
head  man,  a  shai])  young  fe  llow  with  the 
improbable  name  of  Eldon  “Re*d”  Corn, 
has  two  helpers  the  ve*ar  ’round.  During 
the  busy  season  Lowrance'’s  wife,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  work  full  time. 


The  first  settings  on  the  Lowranee  ranch 
are  made  about  the  first  of  .April,  and  the 
hatches  are  timed  to  come  off  every  Tues¬ 
day  during  the  season.  The  incubators  are 
ordinary  poultiy  incubators  with  trays 
adaptc'd  for  the  small  quail  eggs,  which 
are  about  the  size*  of  the  first  joint  of  a 
big  man’s  thumb.  Each  of  the  six  incuba¬ 
tors  holds  3200  eggs.  The*  tempe*rature  is 
set  at  9934  degrees,  the  same  as  for  chick¬ 
ens,  and  held  there  by  thermostat  control. 
Humidity  is  kept  at  84  to  86  jier  cent  for 
20  of  the  23  days  it  take's  to  hatch  a  tiuail 
egg.  Fhe  e*ggs  are*  given  a  90  degree*  turn 
every  e*ight  hours.  'Fhe  rack  containing  the 
trays  is  mounte*d  as  a  movable  unit  and 
the  entire  rack  is  turnt'd  by  a  crank  out¬ 
side  the*  incubator.  Turning  the  eggs  is 
nt'ct'ssarv  to  prevent  the*  adhesion  eit  the* 
embrvo  to  one*  side  of  the  shell.  This  job 
is  done*  in  the*  wild  by  the  parent  tiuail. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  in  the  incuba- 


F.ach  pen  (above)  on  the  Lowranee  ranch  holds  150-175  adult  birds.  Males  and  females 
are  separated  to  prevent  fighting.  These  are  males.  Carl  Lowranee  (right) 
demonstrates  the  proper  way  to  hold  a  quail  to  prevent  injury.  The  male,  left,  is 
identified  by  his  white  throat  and  slightly  larger  size. 


These  plants  were  taken  froiii  a  field  planted  for  quail  cover.  Left  to  right  they  are:  Sudan  grass,  sorgo,  brown  millet,  soy  beans. 


broom  corn,  golden  millet,  sesame,  and  rape.  Other  favorites  are  milo  maize  and  lespedeza.  Many  of  these  feeds,  plus  corn  and  wheat. 


go  into  the  ration  of  birds  grown  in  captivity.  A  quail  will  eat  the  same  greens  as  humans.  Favorites  are  rape,  chard  and  lettuce. 


tors  20  days,  they  are  taken  out,  candled, 
and  placed  in  hatchers  for  the  remaining 
three  days.  The  hatcher  is  simply  an  incu¬ 
bator  equipped  with  trays  instead  of  racks. 
The  eggs  are  placed  loosely  in  the  trays, 
each  of  which  are  covered  with  a  wire 
screen  to  prevent  the  chicks  from  escap¬ 
ing.  The  humidity  is  increased  to  95  de¬ 
grees  in  order  to  soften  the  shell  and 
prevent  dehydration  of  the  bird.  Nature 
has  so  delicately  timed  development  that 
once  hatching  has  started,  the  chicks  f)op 
out  of  the  shells  like  com  in  a  popper.  The 
entire  tray  of  several  hundred  eggs  hatches 
out  in  a  few  hours. 

.As  though  triggered  by  a  timeclock,  all 
the  chicks  in  a  hatch  begin  cutting  through 
the  shell  at  the  same  time.  On  the  top  of 
the  upper  beak  is  a  hom-like  projection, 
ver\’  sharp  and  hard,  which  the  chick  uses 
to  cut  through  the  shell.  A  complete  turn 
is  made  in  the  shell  and  the  top  of  the 
large  end  drops  back  like  a  lid  to  release 
the  chick.  If  the  chick  is  weak,  or  the  shell 
is  toi^eh  and  hard,  or  dries  out  from  lack 
of  humidity,  it  perishes  before  it  can  re¬ 
lease  itself  from  the  shell.  The  horn  drops 
off  within  an  hour  after  the  chick  is 
hatched.  Lowrance  says,  “The  best  way  to 
insure  lively,  strong  chicks  is  to  feed  the 


hen  well  from  the  day  she  is  hatched.  All 
the  necessary  vitamins,  minerals,  proteins 
and  other  body  building  ingredients  to 
build  a  healthy  chick  should  be  in  the 
egg.  These  can  get  there  only  through  the 
parent  bird.” 

As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  dry,  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  hatcher  and  placed  in 
the  brooders.  Even  though  they  are  so 
small  that  78  can  stand  on  a  dinner  plate, 
they  are  very  activ’e  and  strong  and  can 
be  handled  freely  without  injur\-.  The 
brooders,  designed  by  Lowrance  himself, 
consist  of  a  commercial  brooder  unit  with 
fan,_  a  hinged  hover,  14-inch  sidewalls, 
and  a  hardware  cloth  floor  with  a  re¬ 
movable  dropping  tray  beneath.  Water 
and  feed  are  served  in  ordinary  chicken 
equipment.  A  25  watt  bulb  is  red,  which 
cuts  down  on  cannibalism.  Colored  mar¬ 
bles  are  dropped  into  the  waterers  to  pre¬ 
vent  drowning  and  to  attract  the  chicks. 
Each  chick  is  given  its  first  drink  by  dip¬ 
ping  its  beak  in  the  water. 

.A  fan  above  the  brooder  creates  a  draft 
which  prevents  the  birds  from  piling  up 
outside  the  hover,  and  the  sides  are  bev¬ 
eled.  The  brooder  temfjerature  is  held  at 
95  degrees  (room  temperature  90  degrees) 
and  is  decreased  5  degrees  each  day  until 


the  birds  arc  taken  out  of  the  brooder  at 
5  weeks  of  age. 

Two  or  three  times  a  day  the  chicks  are 
fed  as  much  as  they  will  clean  up  of 
chopped  chard,  lettuce,  or  apple.  This  not 
only  supplies  nutritional  necessities  but 
helps  to  prevent  cannibalism,  to  which  birds 
raised  in  captivity  are  addicted.  The  greens 
are  chopped  fine  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  water  squeezed  out  by  hand.  Washy 
greens  will  give  the  birds  diarrhea.  .Aureo- 
mycin,  TF5  (Lederle)  is  given  at  all  times 
in  the  drinking  water.  This  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  made  by  Carl  Lowrance  and  to  it  he 
ascribes  the  e.xtremely  good  health  and 
vitality  of  the  birds  he  raises. 

A  stock  solution  of  the  aureomycin  is 
made  by  mixing  ’/}  teasjX)onful  to  one  pint 
of  water.  One  teaspoonful  of  this  stock  is 
mixed  in  one  quart  of  the  drinking  water. 
Mature  birds  get  3  teaspoonfuls  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  in  each  55  gallons  of  their  drinking 
water. 

The  chicks  are  debeaked  at  5  days  by 
touching  the  sharp  point  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  beak  against  an  electric  hot  plate. 
This  causes  the  chick  no  pain  and  prevents 
pecking  and  cannibalism.  A  second  de- 
beaking  follows  at  4  weeks.  Pecking  and 
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These  chicks  are  only  two  days  old 
but  they  are  strong  enough  to  sw  ing 
from  a  blade  of  grass  held  in  the  beak. 


Red  Corn  holds  two  traps  used  for  catching  and 
carrying  the  quail.  The  open  end  of  the  trap  is 
placed  in  a  doorss  ay  and  the  birds  flushed  into  it. 


cannibalism  are  apparently  unknown  in 
the  wild. 

In  addition  to  the  greens  and  water, 
the  chicks  get  a  commercial  starter,  28  per 
cent  protein,  made  especially  for  game 
birds.  Most  of  the  big  feed  makers  make 
a  game  bird  starter.  Lowrance  feeds  Pu¬ 
rina,  the  formida  for  which  was  worked 
out  partly  on  his  ranch  in  cooperation  with 
nutritionists  from  the  company.  At  two 
weeks  of  age  the  chicks  are  given  a  limited 
amount  of  finely  cracked  grain. 

Lowrance  has  found  that  the  quail  pre¬ 
fer  grain,  since  it  is  their  natural  food,  and 
if  they  were  given  free  choice  they  would 
fill  up  on  grain,  and  their  diet  would  be 
unbalanced.  Feeding  must  be  regulated  so 
that  the  bird  eats  his  prepared  feed  first. 
Lowrance  has  worked  out  a  grain  mixture 
which  he  believes  is  just  right  for  quail — 
three  parts  milo,  one  part  cracked  wheat, 
and  one  part  cracked  corn.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  grain  for  the  young 
and  old  birds  is  that  it  is  cracked  finer  for 
the  young  birds. 

At  five  weeks  of  age,  the  birds  are  fully 
feathered  and  are  ready  for  the  outside 
pens.  They  can  go  on  their  own  then  with¬ 
out  supplemental  heat,  and  are  transferred 
to  rearing  pens,  each  pen  holding  350 


birds.  As  they  mature  they  are  thinned 
out  to  half  that  number  in  a  pen  to  pre¬ 
vent  cannibalism  and  crowding. 

It  .Ain’t  Easy 

All  this  seems  comparatively  simple,  and 
not  much  more  difficult  than  raising  a 
batch  of  chickens.  Lowrance  is  quick  to 
disillusion  anyone  who  believes  he  can  use 
poultry’  methods  and  techniques  on  quail. 
“Quail  are  more  delicate  and  demanding 
than  chickens.”  he  says.  “The  first  six  days 
are  the  most  critical.  A  slight  change  in 
temperature,  a  too-quick  change  of  feed, 
or  an  accumulation  of  dirt  or  droppings 
in  the  brooder  can  set  off  an  attack  of 
diarrhea  that  will  kill  hundreds  of  chicks 
before  you  can  say  scat.  Sanitation  and 
cleanliness  can’t  be  stressed  too  much,  for 
the  young  are  especially  susceptible  to  coc- 
cidiosis.  Between  each  batch  we  scrub  the 
brooders  and  brooder  room  thoroughly 
and  then  disinfect  with  pine  oil.  Then  we 
fumigate  with  fungicide  fog.  We  use  paper 
plates  for  feed  and  throw  them  away 
after  one  use.  VV’e  watch  for  droppings 
caught  on  the  floor  netting,  and  we  watch 
the  temperature  like  an  engineer  with  a 
cranky  boiler.” 

This  meticulous  care  has  resulted  in 


some  amazing  records  in  low  mortality  on 
the  Lowrance  ranch.  Records  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  post  in  the  brooder  house  show  these 
typical  figures:  5490  brought  in,  5358 
taken  out;  5280  brought  in,  5130  taken 
out.  These  losses,  132  and  150,  are  typical, 
and  represent  less  than  3  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  epidemic  of  diarrhea, 
started  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  things, 
can  kill  several  hundred  in  a  few  hours. 
Lowrance  has  consistently  reared  better 
than  90  per  cent  of  his  hatches. 

“Quail  show  an  amazing  gift  for  ending 
their  ow’n  lives  in  unusual  ways,”  he  says. 
“They’ll  hang  themselves  on  a  thread, 
crawl  in  a  crack  and  smother,  drown  them¬ 
selves,  pile  up,  or  choke  to  death  on  a 
chance  piece  of  grain.  Almost  every  thing, 
from  mouldy  feed  to  a  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  yvill  give  them  the  diarrhea.  You 
can’t  take  your  eye  off  a  quail  for  a 
minute.” 

The  rearing  pens  are  16  by  24  feet, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  partition.  The 
tops,  sides  and  floor  are  of  fine  wire  mesh 
on  a  yvood  frame,  yvith  a  roofed  shelter 
at  each  end.  Water  and  feed  are  placed 
in  the  shelter  and  the  open  part  of  the  pen 
is  filled  yvith  cedar  branches  for  shade  and 
{Continued  on  page  117) 
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LETTERS 

{Continued  ftoiti  page  10) 


.  .  .  o  fertilizing  subtoiler  for  higher  yields 


HARVEY 
HAMMER  MILLS 

.  .  .  for  lower 
feed  mixing  costs 


DOUBLE  GANG  PULVERIZERS  i 

.  ,  .  for  prolific  seed  beds  % 


RODERICK  LEAN  HARROWS 


•  .  .  for  fast  oasy  crop  handling 


•  •  •  for  now  spood  in  soil  proparafion 


...pay  them  off  with 
better  yields  and 
faster  crop  handling! 


From  seed  bed  preparation  and  the  deep 
placement  of  fertilizer,  right  through  to  crop 
handling  and  stock  feeding,  these  modem 
farm  tools  pay  their  way  in  better  yields 
and  faster  handling. 

If  you  and  your  dealer  haven’t  discussed 
the  replacement  of  your  over-aged  farm 
^uipment  with  eflBcient,  modem  farm  tools, 
it’s  time  you  paid  him  a  visit.  His  recom¬ 
mendations  can  probably  save  you  money 
every  year. 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH 

FORGINGS  COMPANY 

76  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSVLVANIA 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  OF  THESE  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


Pittsburgh  Forgings  Company  Form  Tools  Division 
76  Thorn  Street,  Coroopolis,  Pennsylvania 
Please  send  me  more  information  on: 

B  Pittsburgh  Deep-Feeder  n  Roderick  lean  Horrowj 

Harvey  "Red-Hed"  Elevators  M  Vulcon  Pulverizers 

[~~l  Harvey  Hammer  Mills  Q  All  products  of  Farm  Tools  Division 


l.'enie 

Ac'cress _ 

City _ _  _ _ _ State 


FKTIUZil  Mir-rilDfl,  CAIIT-llFT.  CUinVATINC  STIIIS.  DISC  MAIIOWS.  SPIKI-TOOtH  HAIIOWS.  SPilNC-TOOTH  HAIIOWS. 


Sirs: 

...  I  would  like  to  suem  st  you  nin  the  last 
two  parauraphs  first  next  time  for  tlie  lienefit 
of  wives  that  were  too  anmy  to  finish  the  story. 

Mrs.  Leona  Carpenter 
1415  Srhrock  Road,  Worthincton,  Ohio 

Sirs  : 

Where  have  you  been  the  last  fifty  years, 
under  the  kitchen  stove  with  the  doijs?  You 
probably  haven't  a  wife,  no  one  could  stand 
you.  Boy,  would  I  like  to  meet  you! 

Mrs.  Martha  Oyler 

Route  1,  Marion,  Indiana 
Sirs: 

.  .  .  Perhaps  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  because 
I’m  a  farmer's  wife  who  is  broad  enouuh  across 
the  beam  to  lift  the  back  end  of  a  wagon. 

Mrs.  Joe  Heitz 

Schuyler,  Nebraska 
Sirs: 

What  would  you  have  us  be — a  colored  slave 
(which  is  outlawed)?  Or  better  yet,  a  jacka.ss? 
Oh,  Mr.  McCiinnis,  I  have  been  wondering — 
are  you  married  ?  If  so,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  idea  to  send  a  humane  officer  in  to  look 
over  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Leedy 

Route  1,  Butler,  Ohio 
Sirs: 

If  the  author  was  serious  someone  should  hold 
his  head  under  water  for  about  5  minutes. 

P.  S. — 1  am  a  farmer's  wife  and  have  sons. 

Mrs.  Gerald  R  ace 

Route  1,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Sirs : 

Well,  you  may  know  how  a  farmer  should 
pick  a  wife,  but  believe  me  I  know  how  to  pick 
the  editor  for  a  farm  magazine;  always  get  one 
with  a  big  fat  head. 

Harold  Knox 

Canton,  Minnesota 
Sirs : 

I  read  “Farmer  Takes  a  Wife’’  and  was  so 
disgusted.  I  am  a  town  girl  married  to  a  vi-ry 
prosperous  farmer.  Well,  my  husband  didn't 
marry  me  to  see  how  many  bales  of  hay  I 
could  carry.  I'm  five  feet  tall  and  weigh  109 
pounds.  I  suppose  you  would  have  me  married 
to  some  little  shrimp  who  can’t  do  a  minute's 
work  to  earn  a  living.  Who  gets  up  at  night 
with  our  little  girl — I  do.  Who  turns  the  lights 
out  and  locks  the  door  at  night — I  do.  \Vho 
calls  my  husband  to  get  up  in  the  morning — I 
do.  No,  1  don't  have  big  hands  either,  and  you 
say  I  should.  The  more  I  think  about  this  arti¬ 
cle  the  more  disgusted  I  become.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  I  look  like,  just  come  around 
some  time. 

M  rs.  Max  Jones 

Route  2,  Sheridan,  Indiana 
Sirs: 

I  just  wish  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  you. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Gleason 

Tampa,  Florida 


A  flock  of  Hampshire  Sheep  is  fhe  ideal  diversi¬ 
fied  live  stock  program  for  fhe  cetfle,  hog  and 
poultry  breeder. 

For  Breeders  List 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOC. 

72-Q  Woodland  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


/ 


cost  less  than  other  types  of  construction 
and  offered  so  many  more  extras'' 


says  Leland  C.  Clark,  Elgin,  Nebraska 


Mr.  Clark  says  he  chose  his  Steel  building 
because  “of  the  low  cost  and  ease  of  con¬ 
struction.”  Assisted  only  by  members  of 
his  family,  working  in  their  spare  time, 
Mr.  Clark  completely  erected  his  36'  x  80' 
building  in  two  weeks,  and  moved  in  his 
machinery. 

Mr.  Clark  uses  his  Steel  building  for 
storing  machinery  and  grain.  He  also  has 
a  repair  shop  in  one  end.  “The  sixteen 
foot  doors  let  us  drive  in  big  implements, 
repair  them,  and  keep  them  under  cover,” 
he  says.  At  present  he  is  storing  three 


tractors,  a  com  picker  and  a  combine,  in 
addition  to  numerous  other  implements  in 
his  Steel  building,  plus  1,070  bushels  of 
ear  corn. 

“I'm  so  completely  satisfied  with  my 
Steel  building,”  adds  Mr.  Clark,  “that  I 
plan  to  erect  another  to  replace  a  wood 
barn  that  recently  burned  to  the  ground. 
Fire  safety  is  another  reason  for  my 
changing  to  Steel  buildings  on  my  farm.” 


For  dairy  cattle  housing,  grain  and  ma¬ 
chinery  storage.  Steel  buildings  are  ideal. 
They  are  big,  stittug,  roomy,  tight  and  dry, 
fire-resistant  and  easily  grounded  against 
lightning.  And  you'll  save  plenty  on  erec¬ 
tion  costs  and  upkeep  when  you  invest  in 
a  Factory-Built  Steel  Farm  Building  man¬ 
ufactured  with  long-lasting  USS  Galva¬ 
nized  Steel  Sheets  for  roof  and  walls,  and 
a  USS  Structural  Steel  framework. 


Whan  buying  a  Factory-Built  Stool  Form  Building,  otic  for  USS  Golvanizod  Stool  Shoots 
for  roof  and  sidos.  Thoso  shoots  havo  a  zinc  coating  producod  to  ASTM  Spocification 
A-361.  This  is  your  assuranco  of  a  high  quality  building. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


Agricultural  Extension  Section,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Room  4680,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  steel  buildings  for  the  following; 


□  machinery  storage  □  grain  storage  O  poultry  houses 

□  hoy  storage  □  dairy  barns  C  cattle  shelters 

O  other  . . . 

Approximate  size  or  capacity . 

Please  have  a  Steel  Building  representative  call  on  me  with  further  information. 
Send  information  to; 


Address . Town . 

County . State . 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces  high-quality  USS  Galvanized  Sheets  and 
Structural  Steel  which  our  customers  manufacture  into  durable  form  buildings.  Your 
requests  for  information  will  be  fowarded  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  buildings, 
and  you  will  hear  directly  from  them. 


SEE  The  United  States  Steel  Hour.  It's  a  full-hour  TV 
program  presented  every  other  week  by  United  States 
Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


NOW- use  these  profit-building 


ARCADIAN 

Nitrogfdi  Soivtions! 


ENGINEERED  SPRINKLER,  FLOOD, 
FURROW  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 


Es«oc'.s*-ed  I9IC 

150  HoopCf  St  '  Sin  fiincisco  1  Cji't 
3905  iist  Bioidwiv  Tamp^S  fiO' di 


FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

these  exciting  clev«‘lopinents.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  engaged  in  a  hot  war,  not  against 
Coniinunisin — though  they  may  destroy 
the  basis  for  Communism  in  the  proc  ess — 
but  against  man’s  oldest  enemies,  hunger, 
pestilence,  plagues. 

The  author  of  this  exciting  book  on 
the  history  and  works  of  FAO,  Gove 
Hambidge,  has  been  the  Director  of  In- 
foimation  from  its  founding  until  1951 
and,  since  then.  North  American  Regional 
Representatixe  of  this  pioneering  group. 
The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated. 


Big  Dams  vs.  Little  Dams 
The  Flood  Control  Controversy,  hy 
Leopold  and  Maddoek,  The  Ronald  Press, 
Sen  York,  S-'kOO. 

Big  Dam  Foolishness,  by  Elmer  Peter¬ 
son,  Dei'in-Adair,  Seiv  York,  $3.50. 

The  controversy  between  the  m(‘n  who  fi'el 
that  flood  control  should  be  handled  down 
stre-am  with  great  dams  and  resenoirs  and 
those  who  urge  that  we  control  floods  with 
land  treatment  and  small  holding  dams  at 
the  headwaters  of  our  streams  is  one  which 
must  be  resolved  correctly  if  we  as  a  nation 
are  to  continue  to  grow  and  make  great 
demands  upon  our  water  resources. 

Leopold  and  Maddcnk  look  upon  this 
problem  with  scientific  objectivity,  stating 
the  problems  of  flood  control  and  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  both  the  .\rmy  Corps  of  Engineers, 
who  favor  the  big  dam  solution,  and  the 
Soil  Consen  ation  Sen  ice.  who  believe  that 
land  treatment  and  small  dams  can  do  the 
major  part  of  the  job. 

Elmer  Peterson  in  Big  Dam  Foolishness 
takes  no  such  stand-offish  attitude.  This 
book  is  part  of  a  nmning  battle  he  has 
waged  against  the  Corps  of  Engineers  over 
the  past  40  years.  He  believes  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  we  can  farm  our  land  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  absorb  and  store  many 
times  the  amount  of  rainfall  that  it  now 
does  and  that  small  storage  dams  will  hold 
back  the  little  run-ofT  which  will  take  place 
and  so  prevent  floods  down  stream.  He  is 
equally  sure  that  big  dams  are  nothing  but 
silt  traps  which  only  increase  the  size  and 
frequency  of  floods. 


You  can  side-dress  40  to  80  acres  per  day  with  ARCADIAN®  NITRANA® 
Nitrogen  Solutions  applied  only  2  to  4  inches  deep  into  the  soil.  Containing 
37  to  41%  nitrogen,  these  low-pressure  Solutions  feed  your  com  and  other  crops 
all  the  nitrogen  they  need  for  top  yields.  Side-dressing  is  easy,  either  alone  or  as 
you  cultivate.  No  high-pressure  fumes  to  fight.  Just  easy-spreading,  low-cost 
nitrate  and  ammonia  nitrogen  that  feeds  crops  all  season  long.  Another  low-pres¬ 
sure  Solution,  ARCADIAN  URASOL*,  provides  ammonia  and  urea  nitrogen. 


Add  nitrogen  to  irrigation  water 

in  the  form  of  non-pressure  FERAN* 
or  UR  AN*  Solution  and  do  two  jobs 
in  one.  An  open  drum  or  tank  with  a 
hose  leading  to  a  valve  at  the  suction 
side  of  your  irrigation  pump  is  all  the 
equipment  needed  to  feed  your  crops 
nitrogen  this  easy,  economical  way. 


Dribble  on  URAN  or  FERAN  as  side¬ 
dressing  for  your  nitrogen-hungry 
crops.  Dribble  tubes  or  spray  booms 
minus  nozzles  make  this  system  of 
nitrogen  side-dressing  fast  and  easy. 
FERAN  16%  and  21%  Solutions  con¬ 
tain  ammonia  and  nitrate  nitrogen. 
URAN  32%  Solution  provides  urea, 
ammonia  and  nitrate  nitrogen.  Use 
ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions  this 
summer,  use  them  in  fall  and  spring, 
too.  You  can  apply  them  yourself,  or 
your  ARCADIAN  supplier  can  do  the 
job  for  you.  Either  way,  your  crops  get 
nitrogen  at  low  cost  to  build  big  yields. 


Specify 


PRODUCTS  FOR 
PROFITABLE  FARMING 

Nitrogen  Solutions 

Preuur*  and  Non-Pr*ssurt  Typos 

American  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Improvad  Granular 

A-N-L®  Nitrogen  Fertilizer 
Fallafad 

12-12-12  Fertilizer 

Granular 

Urea  45  Fertilizer 

45%  Nitrogan  Pollats 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Dry  Crystallina 

*Tnde>m«rk 


easy,  lew-cest,  bigli-prellt  weyl 


Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

New  Yarfe  •,  N.  V.  •  IrMtM,  Olila  •  Hopewell,  Va. 
Onaka  7.  Nek.  •  Calenbia  1,  S.  C.  •  Attaata  3,  «a. 
lePlaiiapolit  20,  Ini.  •  San  Francisco  3,  Cal.  •  Las  Angeles  15,  Cal. 


Eafon  2-Speed  Axle 


*  ■  *'■  •■ 


“WE  CUT  TIME  TO  THE  PACKING  PLANT  with 

Eaton’s  high-gear  range,”  driver  Tom  Mat- 
lock  says.  “We  make  top  legal  speeds  while 
the  engine  operates  at  lower  rpm.  That 
means  less  engine  strain  and  stress,  greater 
savings  on  fuel,  oil  and  engine%ear.” 


"FOR  STOP-AND-GO  DRIVING,  Eaton’s  low-gear  range  is  the  greatest.”  says 
Pre«i(li  iii  R.  L.  Hampton.  ith  it,  we  pull  smoothly  out  of  soft  ground,  pick 
up  the  crop  quickly,  conveniently  and  economically.” 

ECORDS  prove  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  is  ideal  for  our  opera¬ 
tion,”  says  R.  L.  Hampton,  President  and  Manager  of  the 
Corona  Foothill  Lemon  Co.,  Corona,  California.  “It  reduces  our 
costs.” 

Eaton  2-Speeds  measure  up  best  with  driver 
Tom  E.  Matlock,  too.  “Inching  through  the 
groves,  Eaton’s  pull  in  the  low-gear  range  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  getting  trapped  in  soft  ground 
with  full  loads.  I  handle  our  Eaton-equipped 
Dodge  with  ease  and  avoid  that  ‘aching-back’ 
feeling  at  the  end  of  the  day.  ” 

“On  highway  runs,”  continues  Hampton, 

“Eaton's  high-gear  range  delivers  legal  speeds 
at  lower  engine  RPM.  That  saves  engine 
strain,  prolongs  engine  life  and  reduces 
gas  costs.  The  Eaton  2-Speed  always 
turns  in  a  dependable  job.” 

Get  the  facts  firsthand.  Ask  your  truck 
dealer  to  demonstrate  the  unmatched 
performance  and  efficiency  of  an  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle. 


“WE  ALWAYS  RECOMMEND 
EATONS,"  reports  Glen  T. 
James  (right),  owner  of 
James  Motors,  Dodge  truck 
dealer.  Corona,  California. 
To  Tom  Matlock,  Mr.  James 
says,  “Dodge  trucks  with 
Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  assure 
farmers  of  top  field  and 
highway  versatility.  For  us, 
it  means  satisfied  customers 
who  come  back  again 
for  Eaton-equipped  Dodge 

EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  trucks.” 

2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


PROJECT 

ADEQUATE  ROADS; 

Out-of-date  highw  ays 
slow  you  down,  add 
dollars  to  your  mar¬ 
keting  expense.  Get 
behind  the  crusade 
for  better  roads 
which  are  vital  to  the 
nation’s  prosperity. 


MORE  THAN 

2  MILLION 

EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 
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THK  DAIRY  BARX  <  (.Dniinui  <i  fioni  26) 

Shoo  What’s  the  best  way  to  l  at*  li  a  fly?  Sprinkle  a  little  salt 

Fly  on  liis  tail,  ot  eourse.  Don’t  laugh  at  the  man  you  see 

sprinkling  what  looks  like  colored  salt  around  his  barn 
this  suininer  to  catch  flies.  He’ll  b»‘  using  th«-  very  latest  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  naiu'dies  concocted  to  dat«‘.  .\<  tually.  it  will 
be  something  more  potent  than  salt  that  he  will  be  using.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  dr\’  baits  which  were  finally  released  late  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Because  the  Food  and  Drug  .Administration  did  not  release 
them  until  late  in  the  season  they  had  only  a  limited  opportunity 
to  catch  on  with  the  fanner,  though  those  who  tried  them  found 
them  just  about  the  best  and  the  most  easily  used  killers  that  e\ei- 
knocked  a  fly  on  his  back. 

Many  of  these  dr\-  baits  depend  on  malathion.  a  stomac  h  and 
contact  poison,  for  their  effectiveness.  This  organic  phosphorous 
compound  is  also  the  base  of  the  most  effective  lii|uid  sprays. 
Diazinon  and  a  chemical  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Fiayer  L 
13/.i9  are  two  other  )X)isons  used  in  the  dry  baits.  So  far  flicN  have 
developed  resistance  to  none  of  these  poisons.  The  <  anier  may 
be  sugar,  hominy  grits,  even  ground  oyster  shells  coated  with  a 
confection  of  some  sort.  It  is  this  tasty  part  of  the  concrw  tion 
which  provides  the  pulling  power  and  is  the  factor  that  makes 
some  of  the  baits  more  effecti\'e  than  the  others. 

The  baits  are  just  as  deadly  to  maggots  as  they  are  to  the 
adult  flies.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  maggot  control  experi¬ 
ment  that  lead  Herman  Mayeux.  the  developer  of  one  of  the 
baits,  to  the  use  of  dry  mateiia!.  .As  Mayeux  tells  it.  he  and  a 
co-worker  were  spraying  a  garbage  dump  in  the  heat  of  the 
Florida  sun  one  midsummer  day  two  years  ago.  They  were  try¬ 
ing  to  see  how  malathion  would  work  on  the  maggots.  Dragging 
the  spray  gun  and  hose  over  the  stinking  dump  convinced  them 
there  must  be  an  easier  way  to  g»  t  the  job  done:  some  way  lik*- 
just  scattering  a  powder  out  over  the  mess.  That  idea  led  to 
(oating  malathion  onto  a  granular  carrier.  In  this  form  it  <  ouId 
easily  be  scattered  by  hand  and  the  results  were  entirely  success¬ 
ful.  The  granules  penetrated  the  garbage  mass  to  a  depth  of 
3  to  5  inches  and  the  larvae  began  dying  within  20  minutes.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  adult  flies  which  tou(  hed  the  poisoned  bait 
died,  too.  Immediately  dr\-  bait  became  a  new  and  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  entomologist’s  bag  of  tricks. 

The  drv  baits  are  not  the  final  word  in  fly  control.  They 
are  not  a  substitute  for  sprays.  Dr.  T.  H.  Parks,  entomologist  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  his  colleagues  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  country,  say  they  will  be  used  to  supplenu-nt  the 
liquids.  .At  peak  seasons  of  fly  infestation,  both  spray  and  dry 
baits  will  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  battle  and.  he  warns, 
neither  will  be  effective  without  a  good  sanitation  program 
around  the  barn,  barnlot  and  milking  parlor. 

The  drv  baits  are  put  in  shaker  cans,  which  sell  for  about 
$1.25  per  pound  can.  The  farmer  will  find  it  more  economical 
to  buv  in  larger  quantities,  however.  In  5.  10  or  25  pound  bags 
and  50  pound  drums  the  price  is  reduced  considerably. 

The  user  should  be  guided  by  the  manufacturer’s  dinx  tions 
in  applying  the  baits,  but  in  general  the  insttuctions  call  for  an 
application  of  anywhere  from  one  pound  to  2000  square  feet  to 
3  to  4  ounces  per  100  quare  feet.  -At  the  lower  rates  the  at  tion  is 
slower.  With  no  mixing  or  measuring  to  be  done  the  farmer  can 
scatter  enough  dr\'  bait  to  takes  care  of  the  average  size  barn  in 
less  than  five  minutes.  The  bait  will  attract  and  kill  flies  for 
several  days  on  the  outside  and  up  to  a  week  in  enclosed  areas. 

The  bait  c  an  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the  barn,  on  window¬ 
sills.  around  pens  and  in  bnx'zeways.  where  flies  brec'd  and  con¬ 
gregate,  even  in  garbage-  disposal  areas. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  particles  it  is  unsatisfactoiy  to 
use  the  baits  on  floors  covered  with  straw  or  bedding  of  any 
kind.  On  floors  to  whic  h  lime-  or  othe  r  alkaline  mate  rials  have 
bee-n  applied,  the  bait  should  be-  spotted  on  something  like-  old 
fe-e-d  sacks. 

The  diy  baits  should  not  be-  used  in  the  house  nor  in  any 
place  where-  children,  domestic  animals  or  chickens  will  come 
in  contact  with  them. 


BRING  THE  PASTURE  TO  THE  COW  and  save  up  to  50*^0  on  feeding 
costs  .  .  .  boost  production-per-acre  an  amazing  200  to  300  *7  over  con¬ 
ventional  pasture  methods.  Modern  Farmhand  “Power-Box”  Feeders 
make  green  feeding  economical  and  practical.  These  big,  dependable, 
.sc'lf-unloading  units — like  the  2-beater,  front-dkscharge,  6-ton  model 
shown  here — enable  one  man  to  easily  feed  over  500  head.  Feed  is 
uniformly  mixed  and  unloaded  by  PTO  power  as  you  drive  along, 
l^nloads  from  18'  belt-type  cross-conveyor.  Optional  elevator  available. 
Choice  of  front  or  rear  discharge. 


THE  VERY  BEST  FEEDER  money  can  buy,  that’a 
Che  big  new  Farmhand  “Superior”  Feed 
WaRon.  le’s  aCurdy  and  liRht.  with  a  level- 
lojid  capacity  of  .520  cu.  ft.  Plywood -lin€«d 
aluminum  l>ody,  with  steel  frame.  Double¬ 
apron.  4-chain  conveyor,  3  mixinR  beaters 
and  24'  l>elt  discharge  conveyor.  Designed 
8|»ecifically  for  green  feeding  a  ltd  silage 
hauling  ...  a  big  unit  for  big  operations. 


lOW-COST,  4-TON  "POWER-BOX"  makes 
feeding  and  silage  hauling  fast,  easy  jobs. 
This  unit  hauls  up  to  1.3.5  bu.,  unloads  in 
1  'a  to  .3  minutes.  Two  beaters  thoroughly 
mix  feed;  12'  auger  delivers  it  into  bunks  or 
blower  hopper.  Hugged  and  dependable 
with  treated  marine  plywood  floor  and 
sides;  heavy  roller-chain  conveyor.  Front 
or  rear  discharge. 


Heavy-Duty 

Wagon 


Tandem  Trailer 
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elusive  perforated  floor  and  portable 
blower  are  optional  equipment.  Avoid 
harvest  risks  (unpredictable  weather 


SILVER  SHIELD 


BUCKEYE  BINS 


©- ;;fbT  ^ou/i  wtOKey ... 


Regardless  of  your  farm  storage 
problems,  C&L  silos,  cribs  and  bins 
can  more  than  meet  your  needs.  All- 
steel  construction  of  C&L  storage 
buildings  assures  maximum  protec- 


CLAYTON 


tion  against  weather,  fire,  spoilage 
or  rodents. 

Finest  proof  in  the  world  are  these 
testimonies  of  satisfied  farmers  .  .  . 
proof  that  you  get  more  for  your 
money  with  C&L  storage. 

&  LAMBERT  MFG.  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


"My  corn  profit  paid  for  my  Buckeye  Corn  Cribs 
in  the  first  year.  I  found  them  easy  to  erect, 
absolutely  rat-proof,  and  am  well  satisfied." 

LAWRENCE  B.  SMALL 

WHEATLAND,  INDIANA 


"In  1954  at  combine  time,  wheat  was  $1.75 
per  bushel.  By  storing  wheat  in  a  Buckeye 
Grain  Bin  on  a  government  loan  I  got  $2.32  per 
bushel  which  more  than  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  storage.”  darvin  d.  meyer 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


"We  are  well  satisfied  with  our  Buckeye  Bins.  Last  year  we 
figure  we  lost  $1,500.00  by  having  to  sell  our  grain  at  low 
market.  This  year  we  have  made  about  $1,800.00  extra,  or 
nearly  paid  for  the  three  bins  and  drying  equipment  in  one 
season."  e.  g.  gallrein  t,  sons 

PLEASURE  RIDGE  PARK.  KY. 


SILVER 


SHIELD 


"My  father  purchased  the  steel  silo  on  our  farm  40  some 
years  ago.  During  the  40-some  years  we  have  utilized  the  silo 
'With  very  little  maintenance  and  it  is  practically  as  good 
today  as  when  it  was  erected.”  Stanley  a.  crist 

MIDDLETOWN.  OHIO 


eliminates  clinging  silage 


settings 
on  walls. 


SILOS 


The  swing  to  Silver  Shield  all-steel 
Silos  is  proof  of  its  many  advantages 
over  conventional  silo  constructions. 
This  rugged,  heavy-gauge  silo  more 
than  meets  the  need  for  grass  silage 
storage;  no  acid  damage.  Silage  re¬ 
tains  its  full  nutrient  values  ...  no 
dryed-out  fringe.  Oversized  doors  with 
same  curvature  as  smooth  inside  wall 
allow  maximum  diameter  unloader 


Buckeye  Grain  Bins  for  the  average  farm 
needs  are  now  completely  equipped;  ex- 


BINS  &  CRIBS 


Large  Silver  Shield  Silo-type 
Grain  Bins  and  newly-developed 
dryer-equipped  cribs  will  more 
than  pay  for  themselves  through 
savings. 


elements  and  insects)  by  harvesting  wet 
and  drying  the  grain  in  the  bin . . .  thus 
assuring  maximum  earnings. 


C&L  Silos,  Bins  and  Cribs  can  save  money 
for  you,  too.  Write  for  literature  without 
obligation  today! 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFG.  CO. 

D*pt.  SF,  1025  Lomncck  51. 

Middletown,  Ohio 


BUCKEYE  CORN  CRIBS 


Rugged  all-steel  cribs  with  exclusive  perfo¬ 
rated  wall  design  give  maximum  air  flow  with¬ 
out  water  entry.  Buckeye  Corn  Cribs  are  easily 
erected  by  your  own  men. 
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Even  with  a  small  herd,  your  daily 
"milk  lifting"  will  total  a  ton  or 
more  .  .  .  lifting,  carrying,  strain¬ 
ing  and  cooling  .  .  .  that's  weight 
lifting  that  belongs  in  a  circus. 


With  a  Universal  Sanitar)'  Pipeline 
Milking  System  the  milk  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  cow  to  cooler  automa¬ 
tically  through  a  glass  or  stainless 
steel  pipeline  ...  all  you  need  to 
do  is  transfer  a  light  weight  pulsa- 
tor  and  teat  cup  assembly  from 
cow  to  cow.  Milk  is  not  exposed  to 
barn  odor  contamination  and  filter¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the  line.  The  entire 
pipeline  system  is  washed  and  ster¬ 
ilized  in-place  mechanically  while 
you  do  other  chores.  You’ll  pro¬ 
duce  quality,  low  bacterial  milk 
with  less  milking  time  and  less  ef¬ 
fort.  That's  Profitable  Dairying  and 
worth  looking  into. 


Insert  the’'world’s  most 
dependable  pulsator” 
into  the  automatic  stall 
cock,  attach  the  milk 
hose  to  the  pipeline 
and  you’re  ready 
to  milk. 


*Afto  manufacfurmrt  of  Univor- 
$el  Walk-Thru  and  Tandam 
Typo  Milking  Sysfamt,  Floor 
Typo  and  Sutpondod  Typo 
Mi  Ikon. 


FREE 


PLANNING  KIT 

You'll  find  it  helpful  in  laying 
out  your  own  milking  system. 

Ask  your  Universal  dealer 
or  write  for  your  copy. 


umuersm 

STANCHION  TYPE  SANITARY* 
PIPELINE  MILKING  SYSTEM 


SAVES 

TONS  OF 

rWEIGHT  LIFTING" 


BACKED  BY  39  YEARS  OF  MILKER  MANUFACTURING  'KNOW-HOW* 


universal 

•'  AMERICA’S  FINEST 

9 

/  DAIRY  FARMS 

MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 

• 

NATIONAL  COOPERATIVES,  INC. 

•  CHOOSE  UNIVERSAL 

• 

5042  Hrst  Ave.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.UUiliillj 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 

Dairymen  call  STA-FRESH’ 
Best  for  Sweet,  Green  Silage! 


Hoad  What  Thoy  Say: 

*'My  STA-FRESH  treated  silage  came  out 
as  green  and  sweet-smelling  as  the  day 
I  put  it  up." 

"You  should  have  seen  my  cows  clean 
up  the  STA-FRESH  silage — and  no  more 
silage  stinkl" 

"It's  the  best  way  to  get  good  siloge 
I've  ever  come  across.  I'm  using  STA- 
FRESH  from  now  on." 

Yes.  dairymen  across  the  country 
are  talking  about  STA-FRESH  So¬ 
dium  Bisulfite  .  .  .  the  low-cost,  easy- 
to-use  powder  that  keeps  silage  fre^ 
and  full  of  good  fcmd  value.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  STA-FRESH  has 
earned  such  enthusiasm: 

1.  MAKIS  BETTER  GRASS  SILAOl. 

By  keeping  silage  fresh.  STA-FREISH 
not  only  eliminates  the  “stink"  of  or¬ 
dinary  silage  but  helps  the  silage  re¬ 
tain  more  focxl  value.  That  means 
STA-FRESH  Silage  is  better  for  your 
cows. 


2.  lOW-COST,  SASr  TO  USl.  Only 
eight  pounds  of  STA-FRESH  treat  one 
ton  of  chopped  grrcss.  A  simple  appli¬ 
cator  that  you  can  make  yourself 
mixes  in  the  STA-FRESH  powder 
while  the  grass  is  being  blown  into  the 
silo. 

3.  COWS  UKt  STA-FRESH  SILAGE,  EAT 
MORE  OF  IT.  In  tests  where  cows  were 
given  a  choice  between  STA-FRESH 
silage  and  other  silage,  they  ate  four 
times  as  much  of  the  STA-FRESH 
silage. 

Write  now  for  free  b<x>klet  showing 
you  how  to  get  good  green  silage  with 
General  Chemical’s  CTA-FRESH  So¬ 
dium  Bisulfite.  TTiere’s  a  handy  sec¬ 
tion  on  how  to  make  your  own 
applicator.  And  see 
your  OrcAiard  Brand 
dealer  today- 

while  his  supply  ^  , 

of  STA-FRESH  ^ 

lasts! 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

AlllED  CHEMICAL  &  DYE  CORPORATION 

40  Rwctor  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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THK  M.ASTER’S  TOUCH 

{Continued  from  fia^e  .%) 
bushel  of  oats  per  acre — that’ll  make  iroocl 
pasture  bv  late  summer.  Flushing  is  an  old 
sheepman’s  term,  but  all  it  means  is  to  get 
the  ewes  gaining  in  flesh  and  eondition.’’ 

If  pasture  is  poor  and  a  farmer  has  to 
feed  grain.  Barber  advises  straight  eorn, 
about  a  half  pound  a  day  starting  about 
two  weeks  bet  ore  breeding.  The  grain 
feeding  should  be  stopped  when  the  ewes 
start  eoming  in  heat.  Barber  belie\es  a 
ewe  should  gain  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  from  tlu'  day  she  is  bred  to  the 
dav  she  lambs,  but  she  should  not  get  too 
fat.  Too  much  fat  causes  hard  lambing 
and  she  won’t  suckle  well. 

The  rams  need  attention  at  this  time, 
too.  They  should  have  a  late  summer 
shearing — “They’ll  work  better,’’  Barber 
says.  Too  much  grain  is  as  bad  for  the 
rams  as  for  ewes.  His  rams  get  no  eorn. 

quarter  to  a  half  pound  a  day  of  a 
mixture  of  three  tubs  of  rolled  oats,  one 
tub  of  bran  and  a  pailfull  of  linseed  oil 
m»‘al  is  his  favorite  ram  ration. 

".\nd  keep  them  cool.”  he  warns.  “Run 
’em  in  a  cool  spot  in  the  barn  during  the 
day.  if  vou  can.  a  spot  where  there’s  a 
little  breeze  stirring,  and  kick  them  out 
nights.  Heat  is  hard  on  a  ram.  Ninety 
degrees  »vill  stop  most  of  ’em  cold. 

“We  test  all  our  rams  before  we  put 
them  with  the  flock  and  we  test  them 
during  the  .season,  too.  Some  time  back 
we  bought  a  good  ram  up  in  Ohio.  \Vc 
tested  him  and  he  was  a  real  live  one 
when  we  put  him  with  the  ewes.  Then  a 
feu  wcL-ks  later  it  got  pretty  warm  and 
we  tested  him  again  and  he  was  blank! 
He  wasn’t  worth  ’ooray!” 

The  rams  at  the  experiment  station  are 
tested  by  examining  a  specimen  of  semen 
under  a  microscope  to  check  the  motility 
of  the  sperm.  This  is  a  quick  and  effective 
way  of  spotting  an  infertile  buck:  much 
better  than  letting  a  bunch  of  barren  ewes 
tell  the  sad  tale  later  at  lambing  time. 
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Another  QUONSEf  F/Mf  for  farmers! 

The  ALL-NEW 
RIGID-FRAME  28 


A  strdight-sidawall  addition  to  tho  famous  Quonsot 
iino,  engineered  specificaiiy  for  farm  use. 

Check  these  important  features  of  the  RIGID-FRAME  28  Quonset 
building. 

Louver — a  37*  x  14*  steel  louver  is  supplied  os  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  end  walls  with  14'  x  13'-6*  door,  and  in  solid  endwalls. 

Sliding  Doors — Two  sizes  of  sliding  steel  doors  are  available— 
the  14'  X  13'-6*  sliding  door  for  use  in  endwalls,  and  the 
20'  X  12'  sliding  door  for  sidewalls. 

Walk  Door — A  3'-6*  x  7'  swing  steel  walk  door  is  available  for 
use  in  either  endwalls  or  sidewalls. 

Windows — Four-light  windows  are  available  for  both  endwall 
and  sidewall  installations. 

Post-Free  Interior — Sliding  sidewall  and  endwall  doors  offer 
maximum  maneuverability  of  form  equipment. 

Skylighting — Corrugated  translucent  plastic  roof  panel.  Several 
colors  are  available. 

Roof  Ventilation — 20*  galvanized  steel  roof  ventilators  with 
dampers  are  available  as  an  accessory. 

Paint — Quon-Kote  paint,  specially  formulated  for  use  with  gal¬ 
vanized  steel,  is  available  in  any  of  five  harmonizing  colors. 

Insulation — The  RF-28  can  be  insulated  economically  with  either 
board,  blanket  or  bat  type  material. 

Unique  Nailable  Framing  Members — Nails  driven  through 
collateral  material  into  the  nailing  groove  are  deformed  and 
clinched  in  a  grip  of  steel — much  stronger  than  the  holding 
power  of  conventional  materials. 

Erection — Pre-cut  to  exact  lengths  punched  for  assembly  with 
self-threading  screws  means  minimum  erection  time.  Either 
complete  erection  service  or  erection  supervision  is  available 
through  your  Quonset  dealer. 

“Seal  of  Quality" — 26-gauge  steel  sheets,  galvanized  with 
2-oz.  zinc  coating  for  longer  life  and  greater  corrosion  resistance. 

Floor — Building  is  designed  with  piers  for  dirt  floor,  but  plans 
are  provided  for  partial  or  complete  concrete  floor  if  desired. 
The  RF-28,  and  all  buildings  in  the  Quonset  line  for  farm  use, 
are  easily  financed  on  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan.  See  your 
Quonset  Dealer. 


A  completely  insulated  handy  farm  shop 
such  as  this  mohes  machinery  maintenance 
and  repair  a  comfortable  jab  any  Hma  of 


Posl-fiee  interior  and  large,  easy-lo-slide 
doors  in  end  and  sides  mahe  Hie  Rigid- 
Frame  2S  ideal  for  efficient  form  machinery 
storage.  The  enclosed  end  can  be  insulated 
la  provide  a  complete  form  shop. 


An  economical  hoy  storage  end  self  feed¬ 
ing  bom  which  servos  os  additional  shoBor 
os  cows  eat  their  way  in.  This  adaptation 
of  the  Rigid-Frame  2S  also  provides  extra 
machinery  storage  or  utility  spoce. 


Sfran-Sfeel  Division 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Ecorto,  Detroit  29,  Mich.  •  A  Unit  of 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP., 

Stron-Steel  Div.,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service 
buildings  and  the  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


Name. 


Addri 


City  and  County. 


MARK  H.  60MBERGER,  Lebanon,  Rt.  15,  Pa.,  shows  difference  in  yield  of  alfalfa  cut  from  equal  areas  in  same  field:  left, 
grown  without  Rock;  right,  where  2000  lbs.  Rock  per  acre  had  been  applied.  Rock  produced  1279  lbs.  MORE  alfalfa  hay  per 
acre  on  1st  cutting— 2149  lbs.  MORE  per  acre  from  3  cuttings  last  year.  Rock  returned  $19.72  net  profit  pet  acre  the  first  yearj 


Try  some  Roik  as  a  supplement  to  your  fertilizer  program 


More  and  more  fanners,  from  New  England 
to  Texas,  are  applying  AA  QUALITY 
Ground  Phosphate  Rock  as  a  supplement  to 
their  regular  fertilizer  program.  Typical  are  the 
results  reported  by  Mark  H.  Bomberger,  Leb¬ 
anon,  Rt.  #5,  Pa.,  who  tells  you: 

“Before  preparing  a  10-acre  field  for  alfalfa 
seeding,  I  had  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  analyze  the 
soil  and  advise  me  as  to  fertility  levels  and 
whether  lime  was  needed.  Their  report  showed 
adequate  lime,  a  fair  potash  rating,  but  a  very 
low  phosphorus  level. 

“1  decided  that  this  would  be  a  good  place  to 
try  some  A  A  QUALITY  Ground  Phosphate 
Rock,  so  I  disked  down  one  ton  of  Rock  per 
acre  in  Fall  1952  on  part  of  the  field.  Then  the 
entire  field  was  seeded  to  wheat  and  fertilized 
with  Agrico  3-12-12,  at  450  lbs.  per  acre.  Alfalfa 
was  seeded  in  the  wheat  early  in  1^53. 

“Before  the  1st  cutting  in  Spring  ’54,  you 
could  plainly  see  where  the  Rock  was  applied — 
the  stand  was  heavier  and  more  uniform,  with 
darker  green  color,  a  difference  visible  all  year. 
The  3  cuttings  made  in  ’54  produced  a  total  yield 
of  8,324  lbs.  hay  per  acre  where  the  Rock  was 
applied,  which  was  2,149  lbs.  MORE  per  acre 
than  the  yield  where  the  Rock  was  omitted. 

.  “This  extra  hay  was  worth  S43.38  per  acre, 
which  repaid  the  cost  of  the  Rock,  plus  a  profit 
of  SI 9.72  per  acre.  And  crops  to  be  grown  where 
the  Rock  was  applied  will  benefit  for  the  next 


5  or  6  years.  I  call  this  one  of  the  soundest  in¬ 
vestments  a  farmer  can  make!’’ 

Try  Some  Rock  —  See  How  It  Pays! 

Phosphorus  is  the  cornerstone  of  profitable  crop 
production.  Intensive  cultivation  and  high  crop 
yields  remove  more  phosphorus  from  the  soil 
than  is  put  back  by  usual  applications  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  mixed  fertilizers.  Rock  is  the 
economical  way  to  rebuild  and  maintain  the 
phosphorus  level  needed  to  produce  the  top 
yields  on  which  today’s  profits  depend. 

Try  some  AA  QUALITY  Ground  Phosphate 
Rock  on  your  farm — disk  in  1000  to  2000  lbs.  per 
acre.  You  will  find  that  Rock  is  a  profitable 
addition  to  your  regular  fertilizer  program — an 
extra  source  of  profit  that  often  pays  for  itself 
the  first  year  and  then  keeps  on  paying  dividends 
year  after  year  for  6  to  8  years,  as  the  phosphorus 
in  the  Rock  is  steadily  converted  by  soil  acids 
into  soluble  form  for  plant  use. 

Let  Our  Soil  Service  Help  You 

Drop  a  line  to  our  nearest  office,  listed  below,  and 
our  free  Soil  Service  will  analyze  your  soil  and 
recommend  a  complete  fertilizer  program  to 
show  you  the  best  return  for  your  fertilizer  dollar. 

AA  QUALITY®  Ground  Phosphate  Rock  is 
mined  and  refined  by  one  of  the  world's  oldest 
and  largest  producers  of  quality  plant  foods — 
the  makers  of  AGRICO,®  the  Nation’s  Leading 
Fertilizer  and  18"o  NORMAL,®  the  Low-Cost, 
Extra-Value  Superphosphate. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 


Alexandria,  Va. 
Baltimore  24 
Buffalo  6 
Cairo,  Ohio 
Carteret,  N.  J. 


Charleston,  S.  C. 
Cincinnati  17 
Cleveland  11 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Detroit  31 


East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Fulton,  III. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Henderson  N.  C. 
Houiton,  Maine 


Humboldt,  Iowa 
Laurel,  Miss. 
Montgomery  2,  Ala. 
New  York  7,  N.  Y, 
Norfolk  6,  Va. 

No.  W/eymouth,  Mass. 


Pensacola,  Fla. 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 
Pierce,  Fla. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


FROM  OUR  MINES  TO  YOUR  FARM 


AA  Quality  Phosphate  Rock 

FINELY-GROUND  FLORIDA  PEBBLE  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Produced  by  the  Makers  of  AGRICO* — The  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer  and  18%  NORMAL*  Superphosphate 


FOR  REAL  ECONOMY,  USE 


8U 


YEAR-AFTER-YEAR  PROFITS 

“It  takes  lots  of  phosphor¬ 
us  for  continued  high  yields 
of  quality  crops,’’  says  Ed- 
^  win  Van  Veter,  of  Laurel, 
Ind.,  “and  that's  why  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock  pays  out  so 
well.  Forexample,  inSpring 
’51,  I  applied  1000  lbs. 
AA  QUALITY  Ground 
*  Phosphate  Rock  per  acre 
Laurel,  Ind.  on  a  20-acre  field  of  clover, 

leaving  a  check  strip  with¬ 
out  Rock.  I  plowed  this  under  for  com  and  kept 
the  field  in  com  in  1951  and  1952,  then  followed 
with  wheat,  fertilizing  each  crop  as  usual  with  the 
AGRICO  Fertilizer  for  the  particular  crop. 

“I  could  see  that  the  Rock  application  helped 
the  com  and  wheat  yields,  but  didn’t  have  a  chance 
to  check  up  until  this  year.  The  20  acres  where  the 
Rock  had  been  applied  provided  excellent  grazing 
for  35  head  of  bwf  cattle  from  the  time  the  wheat 
was  cut  until  January  1,  1954. 

“In  Spring  ’54,  where  no  Rock  had  been  aj>- 
plied,  the  legume  stand  was  thin,  while  the  Rock 
area  had  an  excellent  stand.  On  1st  cutting,  the 
Rock  area  yielded  3785  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre,  or 
1310  lbs.  MORE  hay  per  acre,  worth  SI 6.43 
EXTRA  per  acre.  This  one  cutting  paid  for  the 
Rock,  plus  a  profit  of  $7.87  per  acre.  I’m  putting 
Phosphate  Rock  on  all  my  fields  this  year.” 


Mark  the  Kwes 

“I’ve  always  been  told  that  a  ram  shouldn’t 
be  asked  to  handle  mote  than  twenty-five 
or  thirtv  ewes;  is  that  ritiht?”  asks  Stanley. 

‘■^’es.’’  says  Baiber.  “If  I  have  a  Iare;c 
flock  and  the  place  is  fenced  for  it.  I  like 
to  split  iny  ewes  into  bunches  of  twenty-fi\  e 
and  put  a  ram  in  with  each  bum  h.  .\  lot 
of  fellows  will  put  four  rams  with  .i  hun- 
died  ewfs.  but  if  one  or  two  of  the  lams 
ar«‘n’t  h'ltile  that  puts  all  the  work  on 
the  others.  A  ewe  yoes  fourteen  to  “ixteen 
davs  between  heat  periods,  so  if  yu  use 
a  ram  to  eveiA  bum  h  of  tw«  nty-fi\ c  ewes 
and  switcli  them  around  every  thiity  days 
you’re  nroins:  to  have  a  nnu  h  better  t  hance 
of  cat(  hinor  a^y  sterile  rams. 

“You  want  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  your  ewes  to  see  if  they  are  settling 
pioperlv.  If  you  maik  your  rane  under 
the  brisket  with  markint;  powder  mixed 
with  oil  and  chaniie  the  colors  every  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  djtys.  you’ll  be  able  to  tell 
which  of  the  ewes  have  been  bred  and 
which  keep  coming  back  to  the  buck. 
1  hose  that  have  been  bred  w  ill  be  stamped 
on  the  rump. 

“.‘\  farmer  should  have  some  system  for 
markin"  each  ewt'  pennanently  when  sh(‘’s 
bred  so  he’ll  know’  at  lambinir  time  which 
are  the  forward  ones.  I'his  business  of 
looking  over  the  flo<  k  and  sayine  ‘There’s 
one  with  a  big  bag.  I’ll  keep  her  up.’  is 
no  good.  I  know.  I’ve  done  it  meself. 
Hut  you  can’t  pay  mm  h  attentitm  to  the 
bag  on  a  ewe  for  when  she’s  yoing  to 
Iamb.  One  ewe  nnght  ha\e  an  udder 
with  a  lot  of  flesh  on  it  and  you’ll  think 
she’s  about  readv:  another  mi"ht  ha\e  an 
udder  without  much  flesh  and  her  lamb 
w  ill  come  before  the  other  one’s.” 

The  Ilarber  svstem  works  this  way:  The 
buck  is  turned  into  a  bun(  h  on  a  Monday, 
for  example.  .At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
all  the  ewes  that  have  been  bied  are 
marked  with  a  red  spot  of  brandinc;  fluid 
on  the  left  shoulder.  I  hose  that  an-  bred 
the  second  week  get  a  spot  on  the  near 
ribs;  the  mark  for  the  third  week  is  a 
spot  on  the  near  pin  bom*;  the  fourth 
week,  on  the  off  shoulder:  tin*  fifth  week, 
on  the  off  ribs:  the  sixth  week  on  the  off 
pin  bom‘:  the  seventh  week  on  the  bac  k 
of  the  neck;  and  the  eighth  w«*ek  on  the 
tip  of  the  shoulder.  .Any  of  the  eai  l\  ew  es 
that  come  bai  k  to  the  ram  are  ie-spf)tted 
accordingly.  Come  lambing  time  it  is 
then  easy  to  pi(  k  out  the  ewes  that  are 
due  and  the  w  hole  flo<  k  dfH’sn’t  have  to 
be  k«  pt  in  the  lambing  barn  at  the  same 
time. 


Lambing  Time 

“.All  right.”  says  Stanley,  “this  brings  us 
up  to  lambing  time.  How  do  1  handle 
my  fl(H  k  then?” 

“Well,  of  ( ourse.  you’ll  ha\  e  separated 
the  bm  ks  from  the  ew«’s  long  before  then,” 
(ontinues  Barber.  “1  usually  t.ake  me 
bucks  out  in  tina*  to  finish  lambing  in 
Man  h.  Then  a  month  to  five  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  expec  t  any  lambs,  stait  feeding 


How  to  get 


HIGH  MILK  PRODUCTION 


from  low-cost  forage  crops 


Preserve  the  rich 

'G^UU&i  PoAiufte*  nutrition  of 
fresh-cut  alfalfa  with  an 

ARDRIER 

FARM  AND  RANCH  DEHYDRATOR 


ARDRIERS  HANDLE 
MANY  DIFFERENT 
CROPS 

Although  alfalfa  tops  the 
list  of  crops  "flash  dried" 
by  Ardrier  Dehydrators, 
soy  bean  forage,  clovers, 
cereal  grasses,  milo  maize, 
cane  hegari  and  other  for¬ 
age  crops  are  also  dehy¬ 
drated  into  nutrition-rich 
feed.  Entire  stalks  of 
shredded  fodder  corn  in 
the  dough  stage  have  been 
dehydrated,  with  a  protein 
content  almost  as  high  as 
yellow  ear  corn. 


Any  dairyman  who  can  grow  and  harvest  forage 
crops  on  his  farm  can  feed  lush  "green-pasture” 
rations  the  year  ’round  to  keep  milk  yield  high 
and  production  costs  low. 

With  the  new  Ardrier  Farm  and  Ranch  Dehy¬ 
drator,  you  can  produce  nutrition-rich  feed  at 
home,  ani/  dt  a  friiction  of  its  market  value!  In 
one  hour  you  can  turn  7500  lbs.  of  knee-high 
alfalfa  at  75 fr  moisture  into  approximately  one 
ton  of  dehydrated  chops,  pellets  or  meal  .  .  .  with 
a  protein  value  of  17^c  to  24''r,  a  fat  content  of 
2^c  to  3^7 ,  and  seven  times  more  vitamins  than 
found  in  sun-cured  alfalfa.  This  highly  nutritious, 
palatable  feed  requires  less  grain  and  concentrates, 
yet  cows  respond  w'ith  increased  milk  flow. 

Ardrier  Dehydrators  are  designed  to  give  you 
not  only  higher  quality  feeds,  but  more  feed  value 
per  acre  and  louer  feed  costs.  Send  the  coupon 
for  complete  details. 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 
are  manufactured  for 
ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 


THE  MfeAliiACO 

Dept.  4865 
3048  W.  Montana  St. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 

D«pt.  4865,  3048  W.  Montana  St.,  Milwaukoo  I,  Wiicansin 

G*n>/«man;  Please  tend  details  abaut  Ardrier  Dehydrators 

to  fit  my  requirements. 

r~!  Model  SD75-22  for  forms  with  100  to  500  acres  of 
forage  crops. 

r~l  Model  SD85-25  for  forms  with  500  to  1000  acres  of 
forage  crops. 

r~l  Model  SD105-32  for  forms  with  1000  or  more  acres  of 
forage  crops. 


Street  or  RFD_ 
City _ 
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the  ew('s  sonic  irrain.  Start  ofT  with  a 
quarter  pound  of  whole  corn  and  work 
up  to  a  half  pound  just  before  lambin". 
Give  them  plenty  of  legume  hay — alfalfa 
is  the  best. 

“Sec  that  they  have  plenty  of  room — 
don’t  crowd  them.  That’s  mighty  im¬ 
portant.  Don’t  crowd  them  at  the  hay 
rack  or  the  grain  troughs  or  through  nar¬ 
row  doors  or  gateways.  If  you  ha\e  your 
grain  troughs  down  the  middle  of  the  barn 
have  a  rail  above  them  so  the  ewes  can’t 
jump  o\er  them.  Or  have  the  grain 
troughs  below  the  hay  racks  so  the  leaves 
won’t  be  wasted. 

“Give  them  plenty  of  good,  clean  water. 
Don’t  let  any  dirt  get  in  it.  They  want  it 
clean  and  if  it  has  the  least  smell  they 
won’t  drink  it  like  they  should. 

“Make  some  lambing  pens  out  of  gates 
or  panels.  Have  them  about  four  feet 
six  inches  square.  But  don’t  put  a  ewe 
into  one  of  these  pens  until  she’s  lambed. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  call  these  mothering 
pens  insteading  of  lambing  pens,  because 
that’s  really  what  they’re  for,  to  keep  the 
ewe  and  her  lamb  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock  so  she  can  mother  him  and 
keep  him  warm. 

“Let  her  lamb  in  the  barn,  then  put 
her  and  the  lamb  in  the  pen.  If  you  put 
her  in  the  pen  before,  she  may  have  a 
lamb;  then  a  twin  comes.  A  pain  hits 
her  and  she  goes  down  on  the  first  lamb 
and  smothers  it. 

“Two  or  three  days  are  enough  to  keep 
the  ewe  and  lamb  in  the  pen,  depending 
on  the  strength  of  the  lamb.  Then  you 
can  turn  them  out  with  the  flock.  If 
there’s  a  way  to  keep  ’em  separate  I  don’t 
like  to  have  my  ewes  and  lambs  t  unning 
with  the  hea\-\-  ewes.  The  lambs  are  likely 
to  jump  up  on  the  heavy  ewes  when 
they’re  lying  down  and  that’s  hard  on  ’em.” 

“How  important  do  you  think  it  is  for 
a  farmer  to  be  around  the  bam  at  lamb¬ 
ing  time?”  Stanley  wants  to  know. 

“I  think  it’s  ver\'  important,”  is  Bar¬ 
ber’s  advice.  “Generally  when  you’re  there 
e\er>thing’s  all  right.  But  when  you’re  not 
there  it  isn’t.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  look  at 
your  ewes  about  ten  at  night.  If  cvery- 
thing  seems  to  bt*  o.k.,  come  back  about 
three  in  the  morning  and  then  again 
around  five  or  just  before  daybreak. 

“Keep  your  hands  in  good  shape,  too, 
at  lambing  time  —  no  lady  fingernails. 
Trim  ’em  short  with  no  ragged  edges.  Be 
sure  you  have  no  cuts  or  scratches.  If  you 
do,  use  rubber  gloves  if  you  have  to  take 
a  lamb.  Wash  you  hands  and  arms  per¬ 
fectly  clean  with  hot  water  and  soap. 
Then  I  use  a  mixture  of  one  quart  of  olive 
oil  and  one  ounce  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
to  smear  on  my  hands  and  arms.  It’s  a 
good  healer  and  a  good  disinfectant.  The 
main  thing  when  you’re  helping  a  ewe  is 
cleanliness — and  don’t  get  excited. 

“When  a  lamb  is  born  always  iodine  his 
navel  to  prevent  navel  infection.  When 
they  get  infection  you  might  as  well  knock 
’em  in  the  head.  It  can  clean  a  man  out 


Add  years  of  useful  life  to  old  barns 
by  remodeling  with  CONCRETE  MASONRY 


You  get  years  of  extra  service  from 
old  buildings  by  remodeling  with 
concrete  and  concrete  masonry. 
Even  old  dairy  barns  such  as  that 
of  Steve  Piekarski,  of  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.,  with  its  rotted  sills  and  walls 
out  of  plumb  can  be  restored  to 
years  of  new  usefulness. 

Steve  Piekarski  remodeled  the 
old  barn  by  raising  it  on  jacks,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  walls  at  the  first  floor 
ceiling  line  and  realigning  and 
leveling  the  old  walls.  He  built  new 
footings  and  concrete  masonry 
walls.  Result:  a  sturdy  new  barn. 

After  he  replaced  the  outside 
wails,  he  rearranged  the  interior  to 
accommodate  35  cows  (instead  of 
26  under  the  old  arrangement),  a 
calf  pen,  bull  pen  and  separate  milk 
room  with  concrete  masonry  walls. 
Now  the  barn  meets  Grade  A  milk 


requirements.  That  means  better 
milk  prices  and  bigger  dairy  profits. 

You  can  remodel  many  old  farm 
buildings  economically  in  this  way. 
And  because  you  can  utilize  much 
of  the  old  structure  you  can  save 
on  material  and  labor.  Since  con¬ 
crete  masonry  construction  is 
moderate  in  first  cost,  needs  little 
maintenance  and  lasts  much  longer, 
you  get  low~emnual‘€OSt  service. 

When  you  remodel  old  buildings 
with  concrete  and  concrete  masonry 
you  get  maximum  resistance  to  rats, 
rot,  termites,  storms  and  fire.  Re- 
member,  concrete  can't  burn! 

Write  today  for  free  booklets,  dis¬ 
tributed  only  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  on  such  subjects  as: 

Romedollng  •  Dairy  Form  Improvamants 
Faad  Lott  •  Homot  •  Making  Concroto 
Auiiding  with  Concroto  Motonry  •  Siiot 


- paste  coupon  on  back  of  postcard  and  mail  today - - - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  | 

Dopf.  A6-86,  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois  )  sdentific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Please  tend  me  free  literature,  which  it  distributed  only 

in  theU.S.  and  Canada,  on  the  fallawing  (list  subject):  Same - 


Stretl  or  R,  So. . 


City. 


-Sute. 


Small  photos  show  how  the  walls 
of  the  old  dairy  barn  were  out 
of  plumb  and  bulging,  with  the 
sills  rotted  oway.  When  the  re¬ 
modeling  was  completed,  Steve 
Piekarski  had  a  "new"  barn, 
os  shown  in  large  photo  at  right. 
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3  De  L3V3I  Combine . . .  delivering 

to  3  De  L3V3I  Bulk  Milk  Cooler! 


The  way  to  insure  peak  production... top  efficiency.., 
greatest  savings  in  your  milk  operation  is  with  a 
De  Laval  Combine  and  a  De  Laval  Bulk  Cooler.  The 
facts  will  prove  it  to  you! . . . 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  1$  the  one  pipeline  milker  thot  gives  you  obso* 
lulely  uniform  milking  .  . .  the  only  milker  that  has  Magnetic  Pulsation  Control. 

And  you  get  the  De  Laval  Claw  and  "Full-Flo"  Teat  Cups— the  gentlest  milking 
hand  that  ever  touched  a  cow  ...  no  heovy  tugging  and  jerking  ...  no  teat 
stretch. 

There's  another  plus  . . .  De  Laval  simple,  fool-proof  "In-Place"  Cleaning  to 
cut  wash-up  time  to  a  minimum  ...  no  tricky  gadgets  to  get  out  of  order. 

DE  LAVAL  BULK  COOLERS— either  vacuum  or  open  type— give  you,  first  of 
oil,  dependability!  . .  .  They're  designed  and  built  to  give  trouble-free  service 
day  in  and  day  out .  .  .  backed  by  De  Laval— the  greatest  name  in  dairying. 

You  get  features  that  mean  minimum  work  . . .  maximum  milk  production  and 
income! 

In  addition  .  .  .  although  your  De  Laval  Bulk  Cooler  will  probably  never  need 
service ...  if  it  ever  should,  there's  a  De  Laval  Dealer  nearby  to  give  it  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  this  money-making  combination.  See  your  De  Laval 


DE  LAVAL 


SERVING  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1878 


THE  DE  lAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  T>55 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligotion,  send  me  proof  that  a  De  lovol 
Combine  Milker  and  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  con  increase 
my  milk  profits. 

I  prefer  Q  Seporate  milking  room  Q  Dairy  born 
installation.  I  milk  about _ cows. 


Name- 


_RFD.  ^Slole- 


THI  DK  LAVAL  SKPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 


Town _ 


kCIPIC  CO.  61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  B 
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of  the  sheep  business.  Keeping  your  barn 
clean  and  using  iodine  on  the  navel  right 
away,  not  hours  later,  will  pn'xent  it.  I 
ha\«-  my  iodine  in  a  big  mouth  bottle,  so 
I  just  pick  up  my  lamb  by  the  front  legs 
and  let  his  navel  cord  drop  into  the  bottle. 

“Sometimes  a  lamb  is  born  that  you’d 
think  for  sure  is  dead.  Wipe  the  veil  off 
his  nose,  blow  down  him.  work  his  front 
legs,  slap  his  ribs,  pick  him  up  by  the  hind 
legs  and  swing  him.  You’ll  usually  get  him 
going.” 

‘‘What  do  you  do  with  (  hilled  lambs?” 
Stanley  asks.  “Take  them  in  by  the  fire?” 

“No.”  the  shepherd  replies.  “I  don’t 
like  to  take  a  lamb  to  the  fire.  That’s  the 
way  they  get  pneumonia.  I  use  heat 
lamps.  If  you  don’t  have  electric  in  your 
barn  and  you  have  a  lamb  that’s  chilled, 
put  three  gunny  sacks  on  the  floor  and 
wrap  your  lamb  up  in  them.  He  won’t 
smother.  Put  your  hand  in  by  his  head 
and  make  an  opening  so  he  can  g('t  air. 
His  br(*ath  will  soon  warm  him  up.  Then 
take  him  out  to  the  ewe  and  let  him 
suck,  or  give  him  a  little  milk.  .After  a 
little  while  take  off  one  of  the  sacks;  then 
after  another  little  while  take  off  another 
sack.  Finally  take  off  the  last  sack  and 
cover  him  with  it.  It’ll  take  a  few  hours 
to  do  this,  but  he’ll  usually  be  all  right.” 

.After  a  ewe  has  lambed,  Barber  sees  to 
it  that  she  gets  a  pail  of  clean  water  and 
he  cuts  down  on  her  feed,  at  least  for  the 
first  day.  He  sometimes  cuts  down  on  her 
feed  for  two  or  three  days,  depending  on 
whether  she  had  a  single  or  twins,  their 
condition,  and  whether  or  not  she  is  a 
light  or  a  heavy  milker.  If.  for  example, 
she  had  a  single  and  was  a  heavy  milker, 
he  would  jjrobahly  cut  her  to  half  feed — 
about  a  t|uarter  pound  of  grain  and  all 
the  hay  she  can  ('at — for  the  full  three 
days.  If  she  had  twins  or  was  a  light 
milker  he  would  adjust  the  ration  accord¬ 
ingly.  Whatc'ver  the  situation,  he  gets  her 
back  to  full  feed  again  after  a  few  days 
and  eventually  he  will  get  her  up  to  a 
pound  of  corn  a  day. 

If  the  ewe  gives  too  mu(  h  milk  and  the 
lamb  comes  down  with  indigesticni — “H('’ll 
hump  up.  and  bat  k  up  and  go  down,”  is 
the  way  Barber  describes  the  symptoms-  — 
he  gets  a  big  dose  of  syrup  of  pepsin,  four 
teaspoonsful  for  a  week  old  lamb.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  he  gets  an  enema. 

I'he  lambs  are  started  on  creep  ft'cd  at 
two  weeks.  Barber  recommends  crac  ked 
corn.  Crossbred  lambs  should  gain  about 
thrc'e-quarters  of  a  pound  a  day  with  this 
to  supplement  their  mother’s  milk. 

Orphan  lambs  and  wayward  ewes  that 
refuse  to  accept  their  lambs  are  as  much 
a  problem  at  the  experiment  station  as 
anywhere  else.  Barber’s  guides  in  handling 
these  situations  have  been  shepherds’  lore 
for  generations.  When  he  wants  a  ewe 
that  has  lost  her  lamb  to  adopt  an  orphan, 
he  carefully  skins  the  dc'ad  lamb  and 
neatly  fits  the  hide  o\er  the  orphan, 
attaching  it  by  bands  of  skin  at  the  ankles 
and  neck.  If  a  ewe  refuses  to  own  one  of 


Just  as  these  Farmers 
have  done  .  .  . 


“The  Doanc  Digest's 
advice  on  hogs  made 
me  over  .$3,000  in 
1953." — Geo.  Medlin 


“I  sold  all  my  rattle 

at  a  good  profit.  Your  “The  pink  market  sheet  saved  n>e  at 
prediction  saved  my  least  $150  on  the  sale  of  a  small  order 
farm.”— Leon  Reiswig  of  corn.” — M.  J.  Duncan 

It's  a  fact  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  the  rieht  recommendation  at  the  right  time  can  help  you  sell  your  crops 
and  livestock  for  MORE  and  buy  the  supplies  you  need  for  LESS.  That's  why 
the  Doane  .\gricultural  Digest’s  exclusive  feature,  “When  to  Sell  and  Buy,” 
means  more  profit  for  thousands  of  .Americ.tn  farmers.  Digest  clients  also  receive 
PROX'EN  plans  on  production  and  marketing. 

Would  you  like  to  knoic  what  advice  the  Digest  is 
giving  clients  today  on  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry, 
corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  oats  and  other  commodities? 

Then  write  today  for  .  .  . 


The  Digest 
Will  Help  You 


FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 


•  Sell  tor  more 

•  Buy  for  less 

•  Increase  your  yields 

•  Improve  Your  Stock 

•  Solve  tax  problems 

•  Invest  more  wisely 

•  Understand 
legislation 

and  stay  on  TOP 


and  see  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  make  more  money 
.4  post  card  will  do.  .Vo  obligation. 


DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


5142  Dcimar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Me. 


Easiest 

rotary 

tiller 

turning, 

steering 

and 

operating 
you've  ever 

known 

using 

ARIENS 


TILLER 


Here  it  is — Ariens  new  heavy  duty  TRANS-A-MATIC  Tiller  with  a  revolutionary  new  power  drive 
principle  in  its  ball  and  cam  differential  with  automatic  lock  and  unlock  .  .  .  new  imoroved 
operating  con+rols  .  .  .  new,  instantaneous  horizontal  and  vertical  single  lever  handlebar  adiust- 
ment  .  .  .  new  tiller  drive  and  tine  design  .  .  .  new  snap-lock  depth  control.  Two  models: 
8.1  h.p.  Wls.  engine — 20"  tillage:  14.1  h.p.  Wis.  engine — 28"  tillage.  See  Ariens  TRANS-A- 
MATIC  Tiller  before  you  buy.  You'll  be  glad  you  did! 


For  full  details,  see  your  dealer  or  write 
the  Ariens  Company,  117  Calumet  Street, 
Brillion,  Wisconsin. 


c 


In  France  some  years  ago  an  enterprising  own  rainmaker.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  in  so- 
individual  attached  sticks  of  dynamite  to  a  called  normal  years,  yields  can  be  increased 
balloon  which  he  sent  into  the  sky.  Upon  with  the  application  of  sufficient  moisture 
I  reaching  the  clouds,  the  dynamite  was  deto-  during  the  critical  growth  periods.  See  your 

nated  with  the  hope  that  the  force  of  the  Mathieson  irrigation  dealer  for  a  complete 

explosion  would  produce  rain.  Needless  to  sprinkler  irrigation  system  engineered  to 

say,  the  experiment  proved  a  failure  unless,  meet  your  requirements, 
of  course,  nature  already  intended  rain  to  fall. 

Today  with  a  modem  Mathieson  Portable  Check  these  important  Mathieson  fea- 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  System,  you  can  be  your  tures  — 


Positive  Lock  Coupler  Extended  Foot  Square  Shoulder  Gaskets  Steel  Bushings 


OLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


mm 

MATHIESON 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 

•  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARKANSAS 

2985 

• 

AMMO-PHOS 

FERTILIZERS 

'Pf  . .  ■ 

INSECTICIDES 

-1 

j 

ANHYDROUS 

AMMONIA 

SPRi*".  KLER 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

Fouec  uayEsnK  •  cmp  howeri  •  poitabu  out  feeders  •  farm  elevators  •  sosar  beet  urvesters  •  electric  motors 


EXCLUSIVE  VERTICAL  CUTTING 
HEAD  AND  FEED  ROLLS 


The  new  King-Wyse  principle  of  vertical 
knives  and  feed  rollers  is  revolutionary,  and 
its  low  feed  avoids  many  feed>in  troubles  of 
the  old  type  forage  harvesters.  Crop  travel 
from  pick-up  to  cutter  is  less  than  one-fourth 
the  conventional  distance.  With  this  years- 
ahead,  compact  field  chopper  and  its  three 
harvesting  units,  you  can  cut,  chop  and  load 
ALL  your  forage  and  silage  crops,  in  a 
"once-over"  of  the  field.  And  you  can  do  it 
with  a  speed  and  efficiency  heretofore  un¬ 
matched  in  forage  harvesting. 


For  convincing  proof  ar¬ 
range  for  a  field-test 
through  your  nearest 
dealer.  Write  for  de¬ 
tailed  information. 


KIIIG-lMVSEginC. 

ARCHBOLD  •  OHIO 


3  QUICK-CHANGE,  POSITIVE-FEED 
ATTACHMENTS  FOR  CORN  AND  HAY 


Illustrated  is  Model  FH-55  Engine  Powered  with  Cutter  Bar 


ONLY  KING-WYSE 

HAS  ALL  THESE  "MOST-WANTED”  FEATURES! 


•  20  Ball  bearings  on  the  base  unit 
assure  long  life,  smoothness. 

•  Available  in  PTO  or  Engine  Models. 

•  Hydraulic  lifting  mechanism  stand¬ 
ard  equipment. 

•  Quick-change  spiral  knives  251/2" 
long. 


•  Modern  V-belt  drive  system. 

•  Self-aligning  ball-bearing  mounted 
feed  rolls. 

•  Blower  fan  is  heavy  cast  steel. 

•  Pan  housing  is  heavy  10  gauge  steel. 

•  Attachments  include  corn  head, 
windrow  pick-up,  cutter  bar. 


A  SBBATMH  mBtEKK  IT em...fOg 


>>>>>■ 


UIVSE 


K  me 


THE 


VERTCAL 


FORAGE 


HARVESTER 


WANT  GREATER  |g|^ 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT? 


Here  it  what  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  bull  can  do  to  increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 


increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  coif  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  literature  and  sale  dates  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  FQ,  7  Chicago  9,  III. 


America’s  Mast  Usable  Garden  Taall 

TILLS  —  CULTIVATES  —  COMPOSTS 

Tfns  of  thou&ands  of  users  find  ROTO-HOE  ideal  for  year  ’round 
jobs.  A  big  machine  at  modest  cost,  thoroughly  engineered  and  field 
proven  for  over  7  years!  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

YEAR  'ROUND  ATTACHMENTS 
■sc  same  basic  power  Mnit! 

20"  BOTO-OriTER.  only  $34.50  BOTO-SNO  BUnVKB.  only  $38 

.XO  e/v  5  gal  BOTO  ZKPHYB  SI'B.LVEB. 

16  BOTO'BI  ZZ  !s.\W,  coinpletf  $42.50  only  $77 

•Ldapta-Cart.  for  mounting  romprrssor.  grnerator.  otlier  tools  for  ras)  portability, 
only  $11.50 

ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

Bos  7  Nawbury,  Okie 


complete 


\>k  vour  dealer  for 
a  demonstration  ;  or 
vviite  us  today  for 
informative  illus¬ 
trated  full  color 
catalog  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

(.\  few  dealer  franchises 
are  still  available.) 
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a  pair  of  twins,  he  resorts  to  the  old  trick 
of  putting  the  two  lambs  in  a  barrel  and 
letting  them  lay  on  each  other  and  crawl 
over  each  other  until  they  have  both 
lost  their  identity  so  far  as  scent  is  eon- 
eeined.  He  puts  them  out  to  nurse  about 
cver\’  hour  and  a  half,  putting  out  the 
rejected  one  first. 

Sometimes  with  a  particularly  stubbom 
ewe  he  has  to  adopt  drastic  methods,  like 
putting  a  halter  on  her  and  tying  her  up 
in  a  narrow  stall  made  of  slats,  a  stall  so 
narrow  that  she  can  neither  lie  down  nor 
turn  around  and  with  the  slats  so  airanged 
that  the  Iamb  can  squeeze  under  them  to 
suckle.  “I  had  one  once  I  had  to  keep 
tied  up  like  that  for  a  week,  but  she  finally 
took  the  lamb,”  he  says. 

“You  haven’t  said  anything  about  treat¬ 
ing  the  ewes  for  pregnancy  disL'ase,”  Stan¬ 
ley  says. 

“No,  and  there’s  no  reason  to  if  you’ll 
handle  your  flo<  k  the  way  I’ve  b«‘en  telling 
you,”  is  Barber’s  answer.  “Prevention  is 
better  than  a  cure  with  pregnancy  dis«T.se 
and  if  you  feed  your  ewes  right  you’re 
not  going  to  be  bothered  with  it.  The 
veterinarians  arc  saying  now  that  our  old 
prescription  of  giving  molasses  for  i)reg- 
nancy  disease  is  wrong.  They  say  the 
molasses  just  adds  to  a  bad  arid  condition 
in  the  ewe  and  that  the  thing  to  use  is 
glucose.” 
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Today's  most  falked-^abouf  tillage  tooll 


2N0  OPERATION 
PREPARES  SEEDBED 


Docking  and  Castrating 

Barber  is  acquainted  with  such  modem 
instruments  as  the  clastrator  and  the  Bur- 
dizzo  clamps  for  docking  and  castrating, 
but  be  still  prefers  the  chisel  and  jack¬ 
knife.  A  man  who  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  later  in  the  season  would  probably 
find  flies  and  maggots  a  real  drawback. 
Barb<-i’s  lambs  have  forgotten  all  about 
the  ordeal,  though,  long  before  fly  time. 
His  lambs  arrive  early  and  he  goes  into 
action  when  they  are  two  weeks  old.  “I 
always  like  to  dock  and  castrate  in  the 
morning  on  a  nice,  bright  day,”  he  says. 
“The  lambs  will  have  a  chance  to  walk 
around  all  day  then  and  they  won't  get 
stiff. 

“Myself,  I  always  dock  with  a  hot 
chisel.  I  don’t  like  the  rubber  band.  If 
I’m  going  to  have  me  head  cut  off  I  don’t 
want  it  to  take  two  weeks.  I  think  that’s 
the  way  the  lamb  feels  about  it,  too.  And 
there’s  ahvays  a  chance  of  tetanus  from 
the  rubber  bands. 

‘A’ou  don’t  want  to  have  the  chisel 
Cjuite  red  hot  when  your  dock.  If  you  hit 
the  joint  it’ll  go  right  through  like  butter. 
There  are  four  blood  vessels  in  the  tail, 
two  up  and  two  down.  Just  touch  those 
blood  \  essels  with  the  comer  of  the  iron  to 
check  the  bleeding.  Daub  on  a  little  pine 
tar  and  carbolic  oil  and  that  does  it.  Don’t 
rub  the  mixture  on  because  that  might 
start  bleeding. 

“I  use  the  old  jackknife  for  castrating. 
Then  I  know  it’s  done.  Rubber  bands 
aren’t  so  bad  here  as  there’s  not  much 
danger  of  tetanus.  If  you  want  to  use  the 
rubber  bands  on  the  tail  a  good  way  to 
do  it  is  to  put  the  bands  on  for  about 
twp  days,  then  cut  the  tail  off  and  there 
will  be  no  bleeding.” 

Weaning 

“Do  you  leave  your  lambs  with  the  ewes 
right  up  to  the  time  they  go  to  market?’* 
Stanley  wants  to  know. 

“Not  if  you  want  to  get  your  ewes 
settled  well  when  you  go  to  breed  them. 
I  wean  all  my  lambs  the  first  of  July,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  age.  This  brings  the  ewes 
all  up  to  breeding  condition  the  same 
time.  The  morning  after  I  wean  the 
lambs  I  dose  them  for  worms,  then  put 
them  on  clean  pasture,  usually  rape  and 
oats.  To  finish  them  out  I  like  a  red 
clover  field.  That’s  what  makes  them 
grow  sideways.  A  little  straight  com  will 
help.  too. 

“.\Iy  ewes  I  put  on  a  bare  pasture  to 
dr\-  them  up.  A  heavy  milking  ewe  I  let 
go  for  about  three  days,  then  I  ease  her — 
I  don’t  milk  her  out  completely.  I  let  her 
go  three  more  days  and  ease  her  again  and 
that’s  usually  all  she  needs.  I  never  have 
any  udder  trouble.  The  one  thing  with 
ewes  is,  don’t  ever  let  them  get  too  fat.’* 

And  Worms 

“You  mentioned  worming  the  lambs. 
Between  tapes  and  stomach  worms  it 
sometimes  seems  a  wonder  any  man  can 


In  North  Cfurolina  they’ve  been  reclaiming  20,000  acres  of  waste  brush  land,  and 
converting  it  to  lush,  profitable  pasture.  Two  Seaman  Self-Propelled  Tillers  are 
doing  the  job  at  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  cost  would  be  with  any  other  equip¬ 
ment.  The  area  is  muckland,  thickly*  overgrown  —  hard  to  work  with  anything 
but  a  Seaman. 

In  many  other  states,  the  Self-Propelled  Seaman  is  clearing  and  putting  into  pro¬ 
duction  thousands  of  acres  of  priceless  muck  no  other  tillage  equipment  has  ever 
successfully  and  economically  handled. 

Remember,  the  Seaman  Tiller  saves  time  and  labor  on  many  other  jobs,  too,  on 
every  farm  . . .  Provides  a  perfect  seedbed  in  any  soil,  generally  in  “one  trip  tillage.” 
Actually  improves  soil  structiure,  provides  better  and  more  efficient  use  of  fertilizers, 
better  aeration  and  moisture  retention  —  at  a  fraction  of  your  present  costs. 

Plan  now  to  improve  your  soil,  get  bigger,  more  profitable  yields  —  with  a  SEA¬ 
MAN  ROTARY  TILLER  .  .  .  Available  in  Self-Propelled  and  Motorized  Pull 
type  models  (Gas  or  Diesel ) , 
and  several  power  take-off  types. 


Write  for  FREE  booklet  "Benefite  of 
Rotary  Tillage”  deterging  land  clearing, 
pasture  renovation,  eeed-oed  preparation 
and  other  applicathne. 


Connect  or  uncoupio  pipo 
from  standing  position. 


Save  or  ops...  improve  yield 

Why  gamble  on  rainfall  when  you  can  be  sure  of 
moisture  with  OK  Champion  Irrigation.  Water 
an  acre  or  a  square  mile  quickly  at  low  cost. 
Move  and  connect  pipe  without  stooping.  Save 
time,  steps,  labor.  Save  crops  in  dry  seasons. 

Layout  plans  free  •  Send  for  Circular 

CHAMPION  CORPORATION,  4791  Sheffield  Ave.,  Hammond.  Ind. 


Pushing  ends  together 
mokes  o  water-tight  seal. 


RESERVE  CHAMPION  .t  the 


OSU's  Champion 
Medium  Weight 
York  Barrow 


Sacco  V-19  Mineral  Helps  to  Produce  Champions 


In  ’54  again,  Ohio  State  University  won 
Champion  awards  in  many  classes,  includ¬ 
ing  individual  and  pen  exhibits  at  the 
International  Livestock  Show.  OSU's 
prize-winning  exhibits,  year  after  year, 
show  that  good  feeding,  good  breeding 


and  good  management  are  a  winning 
combination.  Make  them  win  prizes  or 
profits  for  you.  Keep  your  rations  in  min¬ 
eral  balance  by  having  Sacco  V-19  mixed 
with  all  your  feeds.  Sacco  V-19  is  complete, 
balanced  cind  fortified  with  Vitamin  D. 


lACCo 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


MINERAL  FEED 


pf  nr 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 


DIG  HOLES  SITTING  DOWN, ' 
TO  SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND 
MONEY.  Write  today  for 


"Our  DANUSER  DIGGER 
Has  Saved  Us  Mare 
than  Double  Its  Value 
in  Wages.” 

f«y$  Marshall  Mollet, 
Greenville,  Illinois 


"Since  my  dad  and  I  baught  our 
Danuser  Digger,  we  have  drilled  about 
5,000  holes  with  it.  We've  dug  in  just 
about  every  kind  of  soil,  and  we've 
never  found  any  kind  of  punishment 
it  couldn't  toke.  We've  drilled  through 
hard  ground,  roots,  and  rocks,  and  it 
still  works  os  good  os  ever.  During  the 
five  years  we  hove  used  the  Digger, 
the  only  money  we  hove  spent  on  it 
was  $9.00  or  $10.00  for  cutting  edges 
and  auger  points.  It  hasn't  cost  us  a 
nickel  for  repairs. 


Our  Digger  is  o  work-saver  and  o  real 
one-man  outfit.  I  con  operate  it  alone, 
without  leaving  the  tractor  seat,  and 
con  dig  100  holes  on  hour  without  o 
bit  of  trouble.  It's  handy  for  other 
things  besides  post  holes,  too.  For  ex- 
omple,  we  use  it  to  dig  trenches.  After 
we  loosen  the  dirt  with  the  Digger,  it's 
no  work  ot  oil  to  shovel  it  out. 


This  digger  hos  kept  my  dad  and  me 
from  having  o  hired  man,  and  has 
saved  us  more  than  double  its  value  in 
wages.  It's  not  for  sole  at  ony  price." 


literature  pertaining  to  your 
model  tractor. 


S08-41  E.  3rd  Street  •  Fulton,  Missouri 
"Contributing  to  farm  Mocbanixation" 


Stay  in  the  slu  t  p  business,”  Stanley  says. 

“I'his  place  Hsht  here,”  says  Barber, 
“is  a  p«‘rfect  proof  that  a  fanner  can  beat 
the  worms.  W’e  have  only  about  33  acres 
around  the  sheep  barn  here  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  we’ve  had  our  purebn-d 
flocks  here  since  1936.  I'hose  flocks  have 
averajajed  about  eiirhty-five  breeding  ewes, 
and  their  lambs,  forty  yearling  ewes,  and 
fifteen  to  twe  nty  rams.  Somi'where  around 
a  total  of  a  hundred  and  forty-five  head 
a  year,  not  counting  the  lambs,  year  in 
and  ye'ar  out,  and  they  still  look  pretty 
good  don’t  they? 

“Our  worm  program  is  to  start  feeding 
salt  and  phenothiazine,  a  nine  to  one  mix¬ 
ture.  in  .\pril.  In  May  we  drench.  I  dose 
with  bluestone  —  coppe-r  sulphate  —  and 
Black  I.eaf  Forty  because  1  use  phenothia¬ 
zine  all  summer.  What  the  phenothiazine 
doesn’t  get  the  drench  shoidd.  I  dren<  h 
the  ewes  again  in  Oc  tober. 

“The  lambs  don’t  need  to  be  drenched 
until  the  middle  of  June:  they  hardly  ever 
get  any  tapes  before  June.  Then  I  drench 
these  purebreds  I  have  here  once  a  month 
all  summer.  You  can’t  feed  lambs  and 
worms  and  expect  the  lambs  to  do  any 
good. 

“The  mixture  I  use  is  one  ounce  of 
bluestone  and  one  ounce  of  Black  Leaf 
Forty  to  three  quarts  of  water.  Small 
lambs  get  about  one  ounce;  the  bigger 
lambs  get  two  to  two  and  a  half  ounces.” 

The  two  students  who  are  assigned  to 
work  with  the  old  master  came  into  the 
barn  about  this  time  to  start  the  evc-ning 
feeding.  The  little  shc-phe-rd  allowc-d  it 
was  about  time  for  him  to  be  giving  his 
charges  a  little  |)ersonal  attention,  and 
Bob  Stanlc-y  took  his  le  ave  with  a  headful 
of  ideas. 


ONE  Bl  LL^KKUKX)  calves 

[Continued  from  42) 

zero  showc'd  a  small  initial  decline  and 
then  li‘\clc-d  out. 

'Fhesc-  facts  present  a  problc-m  for  the 
artific  ial  bree  ding  organizations.  The  sc-men 
must  be-  kept  at  1 10  dc-grees  below  zero  or 
colder  at  all  times — right  up  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  thawing  and  inseminating.  This 
means  that  the  inseminateer  technicians 
must  have-  refrigeration  eejuiprnent  that 
maki'S  the  normal  fann  dc-ep-freezer  seem 
cozy  and  warm.  Seeme  associations  are 
solving  this  by  setting  up  large  dry-ice  re¬ 
frigerators  at  central  pr)ints  when*  several 
tc'chnicians  c  an  use-  thc-m  as  storage  banks 
and  go  to  them  daily  to  fill  their  dry-ice 
packed  carry ing-boxc-s.  Other  organiza¬ 
tions  have-  smaller  boxes,  big  enough  to 
hold  a  two-week  supply,  for  each  tech¬ 
nician.  .\lso  on  the  markc't  are  elc*ctric 
rc'frigerators  capable  of  holding  the  storc'd 
semen  at  tempc  raturc-s  down  to  l.'iO  below 
zero.  Equipment  of  this  sort  is  filling  a 
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Norn*. 


^ht^sfern  Land  Roller 

Deep  and  Sha//ow  Well  cf\o 

TURBINE  iggiGATioN 


AVAKABlf  WITH 
Oir«<t  Conn«<f«d  Eltctric 
Mofer,  Fldt  or  V>Bolt 
Orivo  Of  Ri9ht>AngU 
Goor  Drivo 


OPEKASIT 


Incorporated 


pressin;:^  iutcI  both  for  largo  contral  stor¬ 
age  units  and  for  smaller,  area  banks. 

One  of  the  newest  earrying-boxes  for 
technic  ians  was  invented  by  Max  Drake 
and  his  associates  at  Northern  Ohio 
Breeders  Association.  This  small,  white 
box  is  capable  of  holding  enough  tubes 
of  frozen  semen  (40)  for  a  full  day’s 
work.  The  box  is  made  by  placing  beads 
of  polysterne  plastic  in  a  mold  and 
exploding  them  with  live  steam.  The 
enormously  expanding  beads  fill  in  the 
mold,  forming  a  seamless  plastic  box.  A 
molded  lid  is  made  the  same  way.  The 
box  has  such  marvelous  insulating  quali¬ 
ties  that  when  one  is  filled  with  dry-ice 
and  alcohol  and  placed  beside  an  empty 
box.  it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  feeling  the 
ineh-and-a-half  thick  walls  of  the  boxes 
which  of  the  two  has  an  inside  tempera¬ 
ture  of  1  1 0  degrees  bedow  zero.  These 
inexpensixe  boxes  hold  this  temperature 
for  a  cost  of  10  cents  a  day  for  dry-ice. 

The  tec  hnieian  bc-gins  his  day  by  filling 
his  cc»ld  box  with  enough  sc-inen  to  last 
him  the  day.  From  the  calls  he  has 
schedulc-d  he-  knows  the  breed  of  the  bulls 
that  will  be  wanted:  and.  since-  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  Ic-arned  that  they  can  select  any 
bull  in  the  stud,  he  may  have  calls  for 
semen  from  specific  bulls. 

Some  tc-c  hnieians  thaw  the  ampule  of 
semen  by  dropping  it  into  a  glass  of  cool 
water;  it  takc-s  about  two  minutes  for  the 
semen  to  become  licjuid  and  usable.  Other 


NEW! 


^  Gehl  steps  out  in  front  with  the  New 
“Chop-All”  Forage  Harvester  —proving 
once  again  how  Gehl  Specialized  Chopper 
Engineering  pays  off  in  bigger  capacity 
and  better  performance — at  lowest  cost 
to  you !  This  new  Gehl  “Chop-All”  Har¬ 
vester  earned  its  name: 

#  “Walking  through”  tall  sudan,  sorghum 
and  soybean  mixtures,  shown  above, 
with  its  Mower  Bar  Attachment. 

#  Taking  tall  corn  “in  stride”  with  either 
1  or  2-Row  Gehl  Corn  Head. 

#  “Sweeping  up”  giant  windrows  of  dry  or 
wilted  hay  with  Gehl  Windrow  Pickup. 

That’s  how’  the  Gehl  “Chop-All”  Harvester 

proved  its  fame  .  .  .  Be  right!  Buy  Right! 

Buy  Gehl — owned  by  more  farmers  than 

any  other  independent  mal^c! 


Buy  RIGHT!  Buy  GEHL!  Get  More  Exclusive  Features 

Four  attachments — each  with  "Quick-Switch"  from  Mower  Bar 
— to  Windrow  Pickup — to  1  or  2-Row  in  only  5  minutes.  PTO 
or  Motor,  optional. 

New  "Chop-All"  Features — greater  capacity,  cleaner  cutting, 
better  packing,  best  keeping  silage.  New  Bisulfite  Feeder, 
y-  All-steel  cutter  bar,  boiler-plate  steel  flywheel,  adjustable 
axle,  self-aligning  bearings  on  feed  rollers. 

Gehl — America's  Most  Complete  Line  of  Forage  Handling 
Machinery  and  Equipment. 


Amazing  low-cost 

GEHL 

PTO  2-Row 
Chopper. 

It's  a  good  buy ! 


GIHl  MOS.  MFC.  CO. 

Ovpi.  MF-S9Z,  Watt  Wit. 

Prove  to  m*  why  th*  trend  is  to  chopped  hoy  O 

Send  me  your  booklets  on  Grosslond  Forming  Q 

Show  me  how  to  save  money  making  my 

own  forage  wagon  and  bunk  feeders  using  Gehl  ports  O 


Town.  . St.  or  Rt.... 

State . . . .....Acres  Farmed. 


Oeneml  Olllcei  Hamilton,  OHIO 

Field  Offices  In  Lebanon  and  London,  OHIO  •  loth,  INDIANA  •  Oeorge- 
lown,  KENTUCKY  •  Charlottesville,  VIRGINIA  •  Albony,  GEORGIA  (also 
serves  Alabama  and  Florida). 


HERE’S  POSITIVE  PROOF  THAT  BETTER  MAHA6EMEHT  CAH 


6REATLY  BOOST  FARM  PROFIT 

U.S.D.A.  reports  show  net  farm  income  dropped  10% 
in  1954.  But  of  farms  managed  by  Opekasit  during 
1953  and  1954,  SEVENTY-THREE  PERCENT  showed 
an  increased  net  last  year. 

Get  the  Opekasit  story  of  managing  farms  as  profitable 
business  enterprises  by  an  organization  of  practical 
specialists  established  25  years  ago.  It’s  all  in  a  new 
52-page  book— “MORE  FARM  PROFIT  THROUGH 
BETTER  MANAGEMENT.”  To  get  a  copy  free,  just 
write,  wire  or  telephone  our  nearest  office. 


ANY  CAPACITY  200  to  2500  ^ 
Galt.  Par  Min.  For  Pumping 
Into  Sprinkler  Systems  ^ 
or  Open  Discharge. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Western  Land  Roller  Co. 

HASTINGS  NEBRASKA 


tec  hnicians  thaw  the  semen  by  holding  the 
ampule  in  their  hands — tossing  it  from 
hand  to  hand  until  it  is  warm  enough  to 
hold  without  danger  of  burning.  This 
system  takes  about  three  to  four  minutes 
to  licptify  the  semen.  One  technician  e\  en 
thaws  the  ampule  in  his  mouth  after  it 
has  passed  the  burning  cold  stage.  Afte  r 
a  ( areful  comparison  of  different  thawing 
methods,  one  artificial  breeding  organiza¬ 
tion  fotmd  that  their  highest  conception 
rates  came  from  those  technicians  who 
were  thawing  the  ampules  in  ice  water.  It 
took  long**!',  five  minutes,  but  it  was  so 
mu*  h  b**tt*  r  that  all  their  technicians  are 
n*>w  using  this  system. 

Insemination  is  performed  much  the 
same  as  with  the  ordinary  liquid  s**meti. 
both  glass  and  plastic  containers  are  in 
use.  With  the  new  plastic  containers,  the* 
end  is  nipped  off  and  the  inseminating 
tube  fitte'd  into  the  neck  of  the  vial;  the 
container  b***  omes  the  bulb  to  sejueeze  the 
semen  through  the  tube.  With  the  glass 
ampules,  the  end  is  filed  off  and  the  in¬ 
seminating  tube  dipped  in  and  the  s*  inen 
drawn  up  by  the  \acuum  created  by  a  re¬ 
movable  bulb  at  the  other  end. 

In  order  to  guide  the  inseminating  tube 
dinctly  into  the  uterus,  the  technician 
ins**rts  his  hand  and  arm,  gloved  to  the 
shoulder,  into  the  rectum,  and,  through 
the  pliable  rectum  walls,  he  is  able  to  feel 
the  ins**minating  tube  which  he  has  in¬ 
serted  into  the  vagina  with  his  right  hand 
and  thr*‘ad  it  into  the  entrance  to  the 
uterus.  With  the  inseminating  tube  in  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus,  the  bulb  is  squeez*'d 
and  10  million  living  sperm  arc  squirted 
in.  From  there,  through  their  own  motion 
and  through  must  ular  contractions  of  the 
uterus,  one  of  them  reaches  and  fertiliz*  s 
the  egg.  One  only  of  the  10  million  need 
reach  and  p**netrate  the  egg. 

Do*  s  one  of  them  always  reach  the  egg? 
Not  always  with  frozen  semen  or  liquid 
semen  or  by  natural  service.  Howe\**r. 
split  eja*  ulation  tests,  in  which  one  half 
of  the  semen  is  frozen,  the  other  half  used 
as  fresh  semen,  show  that  the  froz*  n 
sem**n  has  as  high  a  rate  of  concepti*Mi  as 
does  the  liquid  semen  and,  contrars-  to 
popular  b**lief,  artificial  insemination  has 
a  rate  of  conception  which  is  quite  c*)m- 
parable  to  natural  service. 

The  importan*e  of  placement  of  the 
sperm  is  pointed  up  when  it  is  realized 
that  in  natural  service  1,000  times  as  manv 


Automatic  Hog  Foeders 
“The  leader  for  thirty  years” 

Smidley  is  the  onlv  completely 
automatic  hoR  feeder  built.  The 
onlv  feeder  which  automatically 
shuts  off  the  flow  of  feed  when 
there  is  feed  in  the  troufjh. 
Smildev  feeders  are  recognized 
as  the  only  truly  “waste-proor’ 
feeder  by  over  fortv  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  swine  experimental  stations 
in  the  United  States  who  use 
them.  Smidley-French  quality 
gives  them  a  twenty-five  year 
life  expectancy.  Write  for  free 
folder  and  prices  todav. 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH  MFR. 

WASHINGTON.  C.  H.,  OHIO 


Always  available  when  you  own  an  economical 


FITCHBURG  PHIPPER 


That’s  right — a  Fitchburg  Chipper  will  feature  which  permits  chipping  of  larger 
give  you  an  ever-ready,  low  cost  supply  of  size  wexxi  without  extra  power.  It’s  the 
the  finest  mulch,  poultry  litter  and  stable  patented  Fitchburg  Safety  Spring  so  essen- 
bedding,  just  by  converting  waste  wood  tial  to  smooth  efficient  operation, 
on  your  farm  into  valuable  wood  chips.  And  you  can  buy  a  Fitchburg  Chipper  for 
Not  only  can  you  convert  prunings,  thin-  little  as  $960. 

nings,  fence  row  clearings,  etc.,  into  a  use-  EXTRA  CASH  FOR  YOUR  SON 
ful,  money-saving  product,  but  your  Fitch-  ^  ^ 

^  I  f  .  near  home.  Many  boys  on  fa^s  use  Dad’s 

wcKxllots — give  new  life  to  young  trees,  .  ...  u  ,  • 

reduce  the  Lnaer  of  fire  Fitchburg  Chipper  to  help  earn  their  way 

reouce  tne  Ganger  ot  nre.  through  college  or  ag  school,  doing  custom 

Fitchburg  Chippers  are  ruggedly  built,  chipping  for  neighbors  and  nearby  mu- 
They  are  designed  by  engineers  for  busy,  nicipalities.  Learn  more  about  the  Fitch- 
trouble-free  service.  Every  model,  regard-  burg  Chipper!  Send  the  coupon  for  free 
less  of  capacity,  has  an  exclusive  built-in  folder  today. 


Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME.  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE.  INC. 

714  Citizens  Bidg.  43  West  45th  Street  158  Main  Street 
West  Paint  Beach.  New  York  36.  N.  V.  Patnam.  Conn. 

Fiorida  JUdson  2-1948  Patnam  8-6866 

Teleghane  3-6356 

ll'ri/r  or  Telefihone  for  details 


^FREE  FOLDER 

A  Gives  all  the  facts 

Money-making  suggea- 
rTA  tiona,  apecificationa, 
model  numbera,  dio- 
.  grama,  USDA  quotea 

JP  on  uae  of  chipa  for 

mulch,  litter  and 
bedding.  It’a  all  in 
thia  free  folder — 
aend  for  your 
copy  now! 


riTCHBUWC  rMCIMEERmC  nORPORATION 

Depf.  F*4S,  Fifehburg,  Maaa. 

Please  aend  my  free  FHchbsrrg  Chipper  Felder 


Address, 


sperm,  from  to  10  billion,  enter  the  race 
to  fertilize  the  egg. 

What  is  it  which  makes  a  difference  in 
conception  rates?  Some  of  the  reasons 
seem  almost  metaphysical.  We  feel  that 
when  man  takes  over  a  natural  function 
he  is  bound  to  bundle  it  in  many  subtle 
ways.  Dr.  VanDemark  has  shown  that 
fear  and  contentment  play  a  part  here: 
fear  inhibits  the  muscular  contractions 
within  the  uterus  of  the  cow  which  helj) 
move  the  sperm  to  the  est;.  He  has  also 
shown  that  mistreating  male  animals  will 
tend  to  interfere  with  their  production  of 
sperm.  These  findings  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  attitude  and  personality  of  the 
inseminator  technician  may  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  rates  of  conception  of  the 
cows  he  seivices.  His  technique  in  han¬ 
dling  the  job  is  also,  of  course,  \eiy  im¬ 
portant — the  conception  rates  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  e\er\-  new  inseminator  improxe  as 
he  gains  experience.  .And  finally,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  farmer  who  owns  the 
cow  must  be  considered.  He  has  the 
lifelong  hatidling  of  the  animal.  If  her 
general  handling  is  rough,  if  her  physical 
condition  is  poor,  or  if  insemination  does 
not  take  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
heat  period,  conception  rates  will  suffer 
w  hether  ser\  ice  is  by  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  or  natural. 

Proving  New  Sires 

This  ability  to  dilute  the  sperm  and  still 
get  good  com  eption  rates  is  reducing  the 
number  of  bulls  we  need  and,  at  the  same 
time,  making  the  quality  of  each  bull 
much  more  important.  In  1935,  we  felt 
a  bull  did  all  right  if  he  produced  40 
calves  in  a  year.  In  1945,  with  artificial 
iuseinination,  he  could  sire  1,500.  In 
1955,  on  a  full  scale  frozen  semen  pro¬ 
gram,  a  bull  can  produce  anywhere  from 
15.000  to  100,000  each  year.  In  other 
words,  under  artificial  insemination  a 
good  bull  had  38  times  the  effect  in  im¬ 
proving  the  herd  as  did  a  good  bull  used 
naturally:  and  with  frozen  semen  he  has 
2,500  times  the  effect.  The  artificial  in¬ 
semination  people  like  to  speak  of  this,  but 
the  thing  that  keeps  them  awake  at  night 
is  that  they  know  that  a  poor  bull  can  do 
proportionally  as  much  damage. 

Each  advance  has  made  the  need  for 


METER  YOUR  GRASS  INSILAGE 
PRESERVATIVE 


ADJUSTABLE 

CAPACITY 


POWER: 

V4  H.P.  ELECTRIC 

AVAILABLE  IN 
PORTABLE  OR 
CLAMP-ON  TYPE 


PALSGROVE  MFG.  CO. 

CANAL  WINCHESTER.  OHIO 


because . . .  marlows  do  the  job  better! 

A  Marlow  pump  connected  to  the  PTO  of  a  tractor  supplied  irrigation  water 
to  keep  the  pastures  of  Swett  Farm  in  Chester,  Vermont,  green  all  suminer. 
New  pumps  are  now  available  for  tractor  PTO  drive  in  two  types,  a  trailer 
mounted  unit,  and  a  unit  for  three-point  hitch.  For  details,  see  your  Marlow 
dealer  or  write  for  Bulletin  SI-53. 


MARLOW  RUMRS  •  RIDGiWOODr  NIW  JERSEY^^ 

DIVI810H  OF  BELL  A  GOSSETT  COMFAHT  . 


The  Amazing  Facts  Revolutionizing  the  Livestock 
Industry  Are  All  in  this  Remarkable  Book 


ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 


How  To  Do  It  Yourself! 

Fewer  bulls  and  thus  fewer  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk!  Once  a  proven  bull 
was  limited  to  one  dairyman  in  a  thou¬ 
sand — now’  ever^’  dair\'man  has  access  to 
a  proven  bull.  Frozen  semen  is  having  an 
astonishing  effect  on  daiiying.  This  book 
gives  you  the  latest  information  in  lan¬ 
guage  you  can  understand — it  is  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  by  clear,  simple  yet  technically 
e.xact  drawings  and  photos.  Written  by 
the  famous  authority  G.  W.  Stamm,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  highly  popular  “\'’eterinary 
Guide  for  Farmers.” 

You  Need  These  Facts  Now! 


I  See  and  Read  it 
Absolutely  Free. 
Keep  It  Only  If 
You  Want  To. 


No  Money -No  C.O.D.-No  Obligation 

Just  send  your  name,  we’ll  mail  you  the 
book,  and  you  have  a  whole  week  to 
decide  whether  or  not  you  w'ant  to  keep 
it.  If  you  agree  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  books  you  ever  read  you  send  only 
$3.95.  Send  for  your  copv  now. 


You  simply  cannot  appreciate  the  money 
this  book  can  save  you  until  you  read  it. 
Tells  how  to  get  semen,  how  to  test  for 
purity,  store,  ship,  how  to  inseminate. 
Shows  how  to  get  prize  stock  at  low  cost. 
Tells  how  to  breed  from  young  bulls  t(xi 
small  to  serve,  from  older  bulls  whose 
size  might  injure  cows.  .\R  riFIGI.AL 
BREEDING  is  a  book  of  more  than  300 
pages  of  valuable  infonnation. 


WINDSOR  PRESS.  Dept.  FQ-S 

200  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicane  11,  IH. 

I  d  like  to  read  '’Artificial  Breeding’’  so  mall  a  cops 
to  me.  I'll  keep  it  7  days,  and  then  either  mail  it 
back  or  send  you  in  full  payment.  This  doesn't 

oblii<ate  me  in  any  way,  and  no  salesman  will  call. 

Name  . 

.Address . 

CUy  .  State 
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multiple  strength 
fertilizers 
make  more 


Agricultural  autlioritie-^  "cnorally  a"ree 
lliat  one  way  to  increase  farm  frofit-5  is  to 
use  ifunlitY  fertilizer  and  more  of  it.  The 
IremI  is  toward  heavier  ap|ilications  of 
liifilier  analysis  fertilizer  to  ?end  pro* 
duction  up  and  co?ts  down. 

Tliou>ands  of  fanner-  i  lioo-e  Intenuitional 
bertUizers  regularl)  hecau-e  tlie-e  jiuwer- 
lid  jilant  foods  have  demon-trated  their 
ahilitv  to  pu-h  cro{»  yield  and  quality  to 
Insiher,  more  [irofitahle  level-.  For  nearly 
half  a  centurv,  Intenuttionul  ha-  prodin  ed 
top<|ualit\  fertilizer,  made  Irom  the  finest 
materials,  pro[>erlv  -ea-oned  and  smooth 
llowiiifi  for  easv  di-trihution. 

Viur  Intenuitional  Fertilizer  Dealer  is  well 
<|ualified  to  advise  you  in  the  -election  of 
refiular  or  nudtiple  -treiifith  firade-  and 
the  amounts  von  need,  .'^o  »'all  him  now  to 
arratifie  for  on-time  deliveries  lor  )our 
Silisfaction  at  Harvest  Time. 


A  few  desirable  dealerships  are  available  in  ex* 
cellent  territories.  Please  write  today  —  mention* 
ing  FARM  QUARTERLY,  for  detailed  information. 

plant  feed  divisien 

I K !V.%TI O.X.4I.  .>1 1 .4 K M.%LK 
&  4  HE.4II<'.%I.  «'OKPOK.%TIO.'V 

Oenerol  Offices:  20  North  Wocker  Drive*  Chtcogo  C 


excellent,  ])ro\tn  bulls  more  critical.  And 
ea<  h  advanct'.  ironically,  has  narrowed  the 
field  from  which  to  make  a  choice.  In 
the  early  days  of  artific  ial  insennination, 
bull  rings  wen-  running  in  practically 
every  dairv’  area.  Every  assoc  iatictn  had  a 
number  of  rings  to  Icvok  o\c-r  and  selec  t 
bulls  from-  bulls  with  produc  ing  daugh¬ 
ters.  One  e  the-  artific  ial  insetnination  studs 
were-  operating,  the  bull  rings  dic-d  nut. 
leaving  onlv  the  purebred  bre-eders  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  studs. 

The  purebred  breeders  are  doing  an 
excellc-nt  job  of  producing  the  kind  of 
bulls  which  are  nc-eded  to  improve  the 
dairy  herds  of  .Amc-rica.  There  are.  how¬ 
ever.  fac  tors  whic  h  make  it  difficult  for 
a  stud  to  c-valuate  a  proven  sire.  The 
first  is  that  prac  tically  all  of  the  daughters 
whic  h  are  under  tc-st  to  prov  e  the  bull  arc- 
in  hc-rds  when-  the-  environment  is  far 
above  the  avc-rage.  It  is  difficult  to  c*stab- 
lish  how  much  of  the-  daughtc-r’s  pc-rform- 
anc  e-  can  be-  crc*dited  to  the  bull  and  how- 
ntuc  h  to  the  c  ontinually  improving  en¬ 
vironment  which  giv'cs  her  a  better  chance 
than  her  dam.  A  sc-cond  factor  is  that 
in  proving  some  bulls  not  evc-ry  daughter 
he  sirc-s  is  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  the  proof.  If  the  prcx>f  is  based 
upon  a  selc-ct  few  of  his  daughters,  the 
stud  cannot  know  whether  it  is  the  bull 
whic  h  is  doing  a  splendid  job  or  whether 
it  is  the  hc-ritage  of  a  fc-w  c‘xcellent  dams. 

Mon-  important  is  the  fact  that  prcx)f 
of  the  bull  is  often  based  on  his  pc-rform- 
ance  in  a  single  closely  bre  d  herd  rather 
than  on  the-  random  sc-lc-ction  of  c  ows  he 
will  be-  usc-d  on  in  artificial  work.  Ilis 
prcx)l  could  be  the  rc-sult  of  a  favorable 
nick  with  the*  cow  family  or  even  the 
result  of  heterosis. 

Some-  of  thc-sc-  same  problems  c-xist  whe-n 
the*  bull  is  provc-d  through  use  in  the  stud. 
The  daughtc-rs  on  which  they  can  get 
proof  arc-  those  in  hc-rds  which  are  part  of 
the  D.H.L.A.  Thc-se  arc-  usually  the  better 
hc-rds:  so  it  isn’t  clc-ar  whether  improve¬ 
ment  is  due-  to  good  conditions  or  good 
dams  or  good  bulls. 

Sc-vc-ral  of  the  associations  are  trying  a 
nc-w  systc-m  of  proving  bulls.  At  Northe  rn 
and  Cc-ntral  Ohio  Hrc-c-dc-rs  .\ssrK  iations 
the  prov  ing  of  young  bulls  is  done  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  c-ac  h  brc-c-d  of  cattle,  a  group 
of  around  2.1  brc-c-ders  is  organizc-d  to  hc-lp 
in  the  projc-c  t.  Thus  a  group  of  2.1  ownc-rs 
of  purc-bri-d  Guc-rnsc-y  hc-rds  help  the-  stud 
prove-  Guc-rnsc-y  sirc-s.  ^’c)ung  bulls  arc- 
bought  on  the-  rc-c-omme-ndation  of  7.i  pe  r 
c  i-nt  of  the-  mc-n  in  the-  projc-c  t  who  c  hc-c  k 
the  bre-e  ding  of  evc-rv  available-  Guc-rnsev 
bull.  Whe  n  the  y  find  a  rc-ally  gcKid  one 
thc-y  buv  him:  the  .Association  pays  half 
the  cost  and  the  brc-c-dc-rs  pay  the-  other 
half.  Thc-y  try  to  gc-t  a  bull  around  eight 
months  old. 

In  addition  to  yjutting  up  half  thc- 
monc-y  for  the-  bull,  the  brc-c-ders  agrc-c-  to 
p-nnit  him  to  be  usc-d  on  thc-ir  cows.  As 
soon  as  the-  bull  is  rc-ady  for  sc-rv  ic  c-  he-  is 
bred  artific  iallv  to  125  to  1.50  cows  and  is 


WOOD’S  4-CHORE 
ROTARY  CUTTER 

•  Mow,  Shred,  Clip,  Mulch 

•  42'  to  114'  Swath 

•  Hydraulic  Lift  or  Drawbar  Types 

Here’s  a  four  chore  machine  for  fast, 
thorough  stalk  shredding,  cover  crop 
mulching,  weed  and  brush  cutting,  pas¬ 
ture  mowing  and  leaf  mulching.  Also 
shrcKl  orchard  and  vineyard  prunings. 


Exclusive  triple  “B”  V-belt  drive  ab¬ 
sorbs  shock  loads  even  while  transmit¬ 
ting  tremendous  power,  thus  protect- 
ting  both  machine  and  tractor.  Universal 
Joint  Drive  with  50  H.P.  capacity  han¬ 
dles  the  power  of  the  largest  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  15-inch  drop  center  wheels  or  8-inch 
with  non-pneumatic  tires.  Wood’s  Rotary 
Cutters  are  available  in  either  hydraulic 
lift  or  trailer  models  with  1, 2  or  3  blades. 
Blades  overlap  on  2  and  3  blade  models 
for  cleaner  cutting.  Wood’s  machines  are 
adjustable  from  ground  level  to  14  inches 
in  height. 

Write,  today,  for  your  copy  of  a  free 
folder  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer, 

9  models- 42"  to  114"  Swath 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

13506  South  4th  St.  •  Oregon,  ill. 


THIS  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS 


CHOOSES 

MOLASSES 

All  American  livestock  votes  molasses  the  number 
one  feed  supplement!  Molasses  mokes  feed  taste  better 
and  more  important  —  a  ton  of  molasses  provides 
approximately  1000  lbs.  or  more  of  sugors,  about  300 
lbs.  of  natural  minerals.  Vitamins  B  and  E  plus  many 
other  health  and  growth  factors. 

Molasses,  under  certain  conditions,  will  equolly 
replace  corn  up  to  100%  in  a  feed  ration,  with  os 
high  os  o  40%  saving.  It  acts  os  o  tonic  that  stimulates 
appetite  and  improves  conditions.  Maryland  feeding 
tests  indicate  that  bla<k»trap  molasses  increases  the 
digestibility  of  hay  and  roughages  as  much  as  24 
per  cent!  For  better  conditioned,  better  appearing, 
faster  gaining  livestock  through  low  cost  feeding  — 
make  sure  your  ration  contains  molasses. 

Industrial  Molasses  Carp.,  Midwest  Division,  offers 
24  hour  delivery,  a  guaranteed  year  'round  supply, 
and  a  free  technical  service  department  for  all  users. 

r  INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES  CORP.  ] 

I  MIDWEST  DIVISION  | 

I  5009  EXCELSIOR  BLVD.,  MINNEAPOLIS  16,  MINN.  | 

I  Please  send  me  the  free  literature  about  molasses.  I 

I  NAME _ ! 

I  I 

ADDRESS _  I 


tJu'ii  irtirecl  to  await  the  results  of  the  test. 
This  permits  around  50  dautthtei-dam 
eompariscMis  in  25  different  herds  and  a 
random  sampling  of  rows  before  th«-  bull 
is  five  years  old.  It  also  gives  them  a  pr(K>f 
on  three  or  four  bulls  tested  in  the  same 
herds  at  the  same  period  so  that  t'lniron- 
menlal  conditions  ar«‘  the  same  for  each 
pi(K)f.  When  he  reai  lies  five,  he  is  e\  alu- 
ated  by  the  stud  management  and  the 
breeders.  He  may  be  discarded  immc-- 
diately.  held  for  further  proof,  or  be  ae- 
ec-ptc'd.  In  any  c-vc-nt.  the  .\sscm  iation 
pays  the*  brcc*dc*rs  back  the  half  of  the* 
mon<*y  they  inve-sted  in  the  bull  and  he* 
then  bc'comes  the  propc-rty  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  to  sell  to  the  butc  hc-r  or  to  kec*p. 
As  soon  as  storage  spac  e*  bc*c  c)mc*s  avail¬ 
able.  tbc*  .Assoc  iation  will  be  able*  to  baek- 
log  a  bank  of  semen  on  thc*sc*  young  bulls 
during  tbeir  retirement  pericKl  to  protc*c  t 
thc*msc*lvc*s  in  ease  of  loss  of  the*  young 
bull  or  to  have  available*  in  ease  he  provc's 
an  outstanding,  sire. 

Not  only  has  artificial  insemination  in- 
tensifie*d  the*  se*arch  for  gre'at  bulls,  it  has 
also  made*  the  be*st  bulls  in  tbc*  world 
available  to  ’most  any  dairyman  who  is 
willing  to  |)ay  the  price*  for  their  se*men. 
Bull  studs  are  banding  together  to  form 
larger  distributing  organizations  with  na¬ 
tional  ecnerage.  United  Bre*ede*rs  .Assoc  ia¬ 
tion,  a  national  distributing  organization, 
was  forme*d  by  Eastern  Iowa  Bie‘ede*rs 
•Association,  Northern  Ohio  Bre-eders 
.Assoc  iation,  and  Ce*ntral  Ohio  Bre*<‘de*rs 
•Association  to  make  the  bulls  of  each 
assexiation  available*  to  all  of  the  ir  me  m¬ 
bers  and  to  market  the  semen  to  dairymen 
over  the*  world.  They  will  be  in  a  position 
to  import  semen  for  any  of  tbe*ir  members 
from  any  bull  anywhere  in  the  world 
whe*re  artificial  insemination  and  semen 
fre*e*zing  are  praetic  e*d. 

Some  of  the  owners  of  outstanding  bulls 
are*  having  tc*chnieians  from  the*  .Assoc Na¬ 
tions  come  to  their  farms,  eolle*e  t  se*me*n 
from  the*  bull,  fr(*eze*  it,  and  store  it  for 
them.  In  this  way  the*y  are*  insuring  them¬ 
selves  against  the  death  of  the  bull.  Tbc* 
usual  charge  for  this  ser\ice  is  an  hourly 
rate  charge  for  the  time  of  the*  technician, 


CORRIEDALES 

—THE  DUAL 
PURPOSE  SHEEP 

Developed  to  give  the 
biggest  returns  in  wool 
and  meat,  to  withstand 
hardship  and  thrive  under 
a  minimum  of  care,  the 
CORRIEDALE  breed  is 
"custom-built"  on  every 
point. 

WORLD  CONFERENCE  AND  ALL  AMERICAN 
SHOW  AND  SALE 
July  2«,  27  ft  28.  19S5 
Loromiu,  Wyominq 

THIRD  ANNUAL 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  SHOW  AND  SALE 
Jua*  24-25,  H55 
Horriiburq,  Peansylvoaio 
for  free  Information  write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Secretory-Traosurar 
108  A  Porhliill  Columbia  37,  Missouri 


from 


Ifgi/ieBiftar... 

HYBRO-TITE 

Nature*s  own  20~Mineral  Soil  Conditioner 

that  are  Making  News 


33  ^t7$^bushels 


per  acres 


During  the  two  years  he  has  used  Hybro-Tite, 
H.  C.  Kjar  of  Lexington,  Nebraska,  increased  his 
corn  yield  by  33  bushels  per  acre. 


2£t9^b 


ales  of  cotton! 
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An  8-acre  field  treated  with  Hybro-Tite  by  Lester 
Stevens,  Stilson,  Ga.,  produced  2  bales  more 
cotton  than  the  same  acreage  with  no  Hybro-Tite. 


60%  Sxthd^rope  yield! 


Using  nothing  but  Hybro-Tite,  Louis  W.  Wahl  of 
Harborcreek,  Pa.,  reports  a  60%  larger  grape 
yield  in  1954,  at  a  saving  of  44%  over  1953. 


•TrftJ*fii*rk  of  Potaoh  Rock  Conpany  of  America,  Inc. 

•  •Fota»h*>pIus  aluminum,  •ilicoa,  Bodium.  titantom.  calcium,  pboapborus. 
majrnoeium.  troo.  manaanMc.  otronthim.  yttrium,  tilvor,  sine,  tircoeium. 
lead,  chromium,  nickol.  copper,  vanadium. 


And  it's  the  extras  that  are  bringing  in  repeat 
orders  for  this  natural  rock  soil  conditioner, 
supplying  potash  and  19  trace  minerals.** 

Hybro-Tite  has  helped  to  boost  yields  of 
com,  cotton,  rice,  vegetables,  fruits,  berries, 
peanuts,  grains  and  grasses ...  helps  to  im¬ 
prove  pastures  and  bring  problem  soils  into 
more  profitable  production.  It  tends  to  help 
crops  stand  up  better  during  dry  weather. 

Often,  reports  from  Hybro-Tite  users  indi¬ 
cate  that  second  and  third  year  tests  are 
even  better  than  the  first. 

“Our  pastures  are  magnificent,”  writes  a 
second-year  user  in  Kentucky.  “Rice  yield 
was  101  bushels  per  acre,”  says  an  Arkansas 
grower.  “Everywhere  I  used  Hybro-Tite  I 
had  remarkable  results,”  writes  a  New  York 
grower  of  vegetables  and  berries,  and  adds, 
“I  plan  a  complete  application  on  my  en¬ 
tire  plot.” 

Here’s  another  extra:  an  Iowa  grower  re¬ 
ports,  “We  had  to  put  up  4  circular  cribs  to 
hold  the  extra  corn  grown  with  Hybro-Tite.” 
A  Pennsylvania  corn  grower  reports  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  better  than  $2,000  in  crop  production 
costs  I 

When  farmers  and  growers  find  that  Hybro- 
Tite  helps  to  produce  “extras”  —  bigger 
yields  of  high  quality  crops  —  it’s  no  wonder 
they  re-order  again  and  again. 

Try  low-cost,  easy-to-use  Hybro-Tite  now. 
Spread  just  as  you  would  lime.  See  what  it 
can  do  to  give  you  extra  yields  and  extra 
profits  this  fall.  Hybro-Tite  is  a  long-term 
soil  conditioner ...  as  it  weathers,  more  and 
more  of  its  minerals  are  gradually  released, 
to  benefit  your  crops  this  year  and  perhaps 
for  several  years  to  come. 


Learn  more  about 
the  from 

HYBRO-TITE  1 

Moil  this  coupon 
for  Free  Booklet 
TODAY 


Potash  Reck  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

Dept.  FQ-6,  Lithonia,  Georgia 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  complete  information 
about  Hybro-Tite. 


Address- 


City. 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Lithonia,  Go. 


NEW  MEYER 

HAY 

CONDITIONER 


Make  HAYThe  MEYER  way 

Hoycurad  M£V(fl  WAY  ii worth  morato ted <x feed. 
Stanis  dry  fas*  os  leaves  leaves  stay  on  ..hay 
retains  color,  protein  and  up  to 3001  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A)  Cuts  and  conditions  hay  at  same  hme. 
Cunng  time  cot  in  had— hay  can  be  put  up  some  doy 
it's  Cut  Darsger  o(  sun  burning,  bleoching.  ram  spoil¬ 
age  IS  reduced  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
PicA  up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 
Write  fer  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFO.  CO. 

BOX7152  MORTON,  IlllNOIS 


MAKERS  Of  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


*im  alad  our 

milk  plant 
recommended 
a  Oari-Kool/ 

soys  NORMAN  HEINRICH 
R.R.  1,  Elmhurst,  III. 


DARIKOOL 


>BULK  MJCK  COOLER  < 


Also  ovoilobl*  <n  100-e  200-a 

300’a  400'«  dOO'e  ond  7OO*0ol.  iiz«i. 

SAVES  WORK  •  SAVES  MONEY 

Milk  is  cooled  to  well  below  40°  in  less 
than  one  hour  assuring  a  lower  bacteria 
count  and  better  milk.  It  is  impossible 
to  freeze  milk  in  a  Dari-Kool  because 
the  coolant  is  ice  water.  Unit  arrives 
re,ady  to  operate  —  nothing  else  to  buy. 
All  tanks  are  stainless  steel  inside  and 
out.  Get  the  cooler  that  leads  in  sales 
—  leads  in  value  —  and  in  performance. 

Meets  AH  3A  Sanitary  Standards 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1444  Ea>t  Washington  Avonuo 
Madison  10,  Wisconsin  Dopt.  S2 

Pleas*  send  me  complete  infor. 
motion  on  the  advantages  of 
Dari-Kool  bulk  cooling. 

Nocno . 

Address  or  R.F.D . . . 

City . Zen* . Stot*. 


plus  a  freezing  charge  of  SI 00,  or  $1  an 
ampule  if  more  than  100  ampules  are 
produced.  In  addition,  there  is  a  charge 
of  fi\e  cents  for  each  ampule  for  each 
month  of  storage.  Both  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  brt'eders  are  using  this  ser\iee  in 
order  to  use  their  bull  on  more  of  their 
cows  and  to  preser\e  semen  for  the  future. 

Still  larger  breeders  of  daily  cattle  have 
gone  even  further.  They  are  now  collect¬ 
ing  semen  from  their  bulls,  freezing  it.  and 
storing  it  themselves.  These  farms  will  he 
using  the  st'inen  on  their  own  cows  and 
selling  it  to  other  hreedei's. 

The  e.xtremely  low  temperatures  at 
which  semen  must  be  stored  make  it  too 
costly  for  the  average  farmer  to  hold  a 
bank  of  semen  on  the  farm.  Through  the 
privately  owned  and  the  coopi-rativc 
breeding  associations,  howe\er,  he  has 
available  a  great  bank  of  semen  ready  for 
his  call.  He  can  plan  breeding  programs 
involving  specific  bulls  far  in  advance  and 
cany  them  through  even  though  the  bull 
may  die  in  the  meantime 

For  agrit  ulture  in  general,  the  frozen 
semen  technique  means  that  better  bulk 
can  ha\(‘  an  even  greater  influence  on  our 
datr\'  cattle  than  they  have  under  artifieial 
insemination  with  fresh  semen.  It  also 
means  that  we  must  find  even  better  bulls 
to  use  and  better  methods  of  handling  the 
frozen  semen.  And  while  tlie  bull  stud 
management  and  the  technicians  are  do¬ 
ing  this  work,  the  scientists  are  hard  on 
the  trail  of  e\  en  more  spectacular  ways  to 
store  semen.  What  does  the  future  hold? 
Several  scientists  arc  attempting  to  find 
ways  to  dehydrate  the  sperm  without  kill¬ 
ing  it  so  that  semen  could  be  held  as  a  diy’ 
powder  without  refrigeration. 

Another  interesting  probability  of  frozen 
semen  is  its  effect  on  foreign  livestock  im¬ 
portations.  Our  import  laws  on  livestock 
are  invoked  and  cumbersome,  preventing 
the  easy  movement  of  breeding  stot  k  be¬ 
tween  this  country-  and  foreign  countries. 
Tht  ■se  laws  will  likely  be  revised  to  permit 
the  easy  e.xchange  of  semen. 


TEXAS  NETTIE  WEST 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

took  her  to  either  Rotan  or  Hamlin, 
where  she  did  her  shopping  and  banking. 
Mrs.  Bates  looked  in  on  her  a  couple  of 
times  a  week.  They  are  a  mile  away,  her 
closest  neighbors.  They  brought  her  mail 
from  the  highway,  four  miles  away,  and 
left  it  in  a  box  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 
Sometimes  Nettie  walked  out  to  meet 
them. 

That  was  about  all  the  people  Nettie 
saw,  from  one  year  end  to  the  next — un¬ 
til  the  oil  came.  “One  day  a  dude  came 
to  my  door,  wearing  a  tie,”  she  says.  Net¬ 
tie  doesn’t  trust  people  who  wear  ties. 
She  put  one  hand  on  the  shotgun,  opened 
the  door  with  the  other.  He  wanted  to 
lease  her  half  section — said  they  would 


Effective 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

can  apply  successful  business  princi¬ 
ples  and  proven  scientific  methods  to 
your  farm.  A  professional  farm  man- 
aRer  is  ready  to  organize  and  super¬ 
vise  \our  farm  operation  to  assure 
maximum  returns. 

Accurate 

FARM  APPRAISALS 

based  on  sound  judgment  of  values, 
prices,  yields,  soil  productivity  and 
management  will  provide  a  basis  for 
busing,  selling  and  taxation  of  farms 
or  ranches.  \  trained,  experienced 
rural  appraiser  can  do  the  job  for  s  ou. 

Write  today  for  full  information  and 
list  of  Professional  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers  for  your  area. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

H.  E.  Stalcup  Secy.'Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


* 


workhorse 


modern  I  (3,dunatf^ 

I  VSO  ittsi 

TRUCKSTER 


•  80" 
turning 
radius  • 
per  mile  total 
operating  cost  • 
All-steel  pickup 
box,  500  lb.  capacity 
•  Big  vehicle  shaft 
drive;  three  speeds  for¬ 
ward.  one  reverse. 


See  your  nearest  dealer  for  a 
FREE  demonstration  or  write 
for  illustrated  literature. 


^SHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  inc. 


925  No.  21st  St.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


94 
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takes 

compressed  air  anywhere 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


There's  an  easier  wav 
to  do  your  chores 

Jamesway  helps  with  the  plans,  huilds  the  lahor-savers 
that  make  your  old  ham  pay  new  dividends 


drill.  Nettie  went  to  the  Bates,  and  she 
talked  to  her  bankers.  She  was  finally 
(onvineed  that  eveiything  was  legal  and 
fair. 

't  hen  she  heard  the  heavy  trueks  rolling 
to  the  drill  site,  heard  the  shouts  of  men 
and  the  clank  of  machinery.  Sometimes 
till'  miTi  came  to  the  house.  “They  were 
real  nice  men,”  Nettie  says.  “Talked  nice 
and  didn’t  piy  into  my  business.  We  got 
along  fine.” 

"I  fie  well  came  in  in  lOolf — the  best 
well  in  the  Round  Top  field.  She  began 
to  get  mail — a  cheek  from  the  oil  (  om- 
pany  regular  and  on  time  eveiy  month. 
Neighbors  guess  she  might  get  $10  a  day, 
maybe  as  nuu  h  as  $100- -Nettie  won’t  tell. 

Other  men  came,  seeking  royalties  on 
her  acres.  Nettie  slammed  the  door  on 
them.  “They  pestered  me  to  death.”  she 
says.  “I  finally  had  to  give  it— sold  some 
royalty  just  to  get  rid  of  th»-m.”  hast  year 
another  well  came  in — not  vciy  good.  “It 
soon  petered' out,”  Nettie  says.  “But  they’ll 
put  down  another  one  pretty  soon.” 

Nettie  goes  to  town  once  a  week  with 
the  Bates,  as  always.  She  banks  her  checks, 
does  her  shopping — snuff,  kerosene,  black- 
eyed  peas,  salt  pork,  coffee.  She  doesn’t 
need  much — a  dollar  or  two  does  her  for 
the  week. 

Nettie  has  six  nieces  and  three  nephews. 
A  long  time  ago  some  of  these  kinfolk 
sued  Nettie — they  thought  they  ought  to 
have  a  slice  of  the  half  section.  Nettie  beat 
them  in  court,  but  she  hasn’t  forgotten. 
Sh(*  intimates  that  when  her  old  age  is 
provided  for  she  will  remember  a  Waco 
niece  who  took  no  part  in  the  suit. 

“Yes,”  she  says,  “I  could  move  to  town. 
But  you  couldn’t  get  me  to  live  in  town 
if  you  gave  me  a  house  and  lot.  People 
always  snooping  in  your  business  in  town, 
I  could  bring  in  the  electric,  too,  but  that 
would  cost  a  lot.  I’ve  got  to  save  up  for 
my  old  age — can’t  spend  high  wide  and 
handsome  just  because  I  got  a  little  in 
the  bank.  Little  enough  it  is,  too — the 
income  tax  don’t  leave  me  hardly  any¬ 
thing.” 
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Buying  a  Tankmohile  is  like  hiring  another 
hand.  It’s  a  portable  service  station  for  the 
farm  that  makes  tire  inflation  and  lubrication 
jobs  easier.  Spray  paint  easier,  faster  and 
better  than  with  brush.  Single  cylinder  Com¬ 
pressor  built  for  heavy  duty  delivers  up  to 
100  psi.  Stainless  steel  tank.  Rubber  tired 
wheels.  CJasoline  engine  or  electric  motor. 
Safest  and  most  portable  air  compressor  on 
the  market.  Nationally  ^ 

known  for  trouble-free 
lifetime  performance. 

.See  the  Complete  Line 
of  Camp'oell-llausfeld  lA  ' .  V VgL 
Compressor  Outfits  at  U  \\  1  j  .“N 

your  dealers  or  write  \ 

181  Railroad  .Vvenue, 

Harrison,  Ohio. 


Hot-Dip  galvanizing  adds  years  to  equipment  life 

•  Special  Hot-Dip  galvanizing  protects  James¬ 
way  equipment  from  corrosive  bam  fumes, 
moisture  and  hard  knocks  —  provides  a  coat¬ 
ing  that  is  up  to  30  times  heavier  than  a  normal 
application  of  aluminum  paint. 


Jamdsway 

galvanizing 


our  Jamesway  dealer  is  the  man  to  see  for  all  your  modern  chore-saviig  needs! 


Mail  this  coupon  for  froo  born  oquipmonf  —  PowM* 
Choring  litoroturo.  Addross:  JAMES  MFC.  CO., 
Dopt.  FQ-655,  c/o  your  nearest  branch  offleg. 


Jamesway, 


Nome 


Pi.  AlklnMM.  Wit.  Mggnl  Joy.  PO. 
lot  Anaolot  09.  Calif. 


Town 


My  hord  lotolt  about 


f 

FARM  PL  MFS 

{Continued  from  pa'^e  32) 


Butler  doors  give  you  plenty  of  clear¬ 
ance  for  wide,  high  equipment. 


Every  cubic  foot  is  PAY  SPACE 

>n  a  BUTLER  Steel  building 

Figure  the  final  cost — and  a  Butler  machine  storage  building  costs  little — if  any  more  than 
so-called  cheap  aonstruction.  And  you’ll  thank  your  stars  for  years  to  come  that  you  chose 
Butler.  You’ll  save  time  and  temper  parking  and  maneuvering  machinery  ...  no  poles  jto  dodge 
in  a  Butler.  Every  cubic  foot  from  wall  to  wall  and  floor  to  roof  ridge  is  usable  space! 


Name 


County 


Address 


volume  drops  sharply.  \  so-called  600 
gallon  centrifugal  pump  might  deliver  that 
amount  per  hour  Irom  a  5  foot  suction 
lift  and  against  a  20  pound  pressure.  Hut 
increase  the  suction  lift  to  15  feet  and  you 
might  get  only  400  gallons  an  hour.  The 
same  pump  might  deliver  as  little  as  200 
gallons  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of  40 
pounds. 


Pistons  Push  Water 


Your  machinery  is  ready  to  go  when  you  need  it.  It  works  better  in  the  fleld  and 
lasts  longer,  because  it  is  protected  when  not  in  use.  Service  it  indoors  too  and  save  repair 
bills.  A  Butler  building  is  snug  and  storm-tight. 

So  compare  all  costs — not  just  bids — for  an  erected  building — fully  equipped  and  ready  for 
use.  And  don’t  forget  a  make-do  building  costs  more  to  use.  You’ll  see — lifetime,  all-steel,  all¬ 
useful  Butler  protection  costs  about  the  same 
as  ordinary  construction ! 


See  your  Butler  dealer  for  full  information 
about  Butler  steel  buildings.  Ask  him  for  your 
free  copy  of  Butler’s  new  catalog:  "New  Uses 
for  Butler  Steel  Farm  Buildings.’’  Or  mail  coupon 
below.  Find  out  about  fire-safe,  wind-safe, 
weather-tight  Butler  steel  buildings.  There’s  no 
- — I  warping,  twisting  or  dry  rot; 

\  no  need  to  paint  or  reroof. 


For  prompt  rop/y,  oddrott  oHkm  noorost  you: 

Bwtier  Manufacturing  Company 

737C  Eatl  ISHi  SIrMt,  Kan.at  CHy  26,  Me. 

97SA  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneopeli*  14,  Minn. 

921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birminghem  S,  Ale. 

Dept.  7BA,  Richmend,  Celif. 

I'm  interested  in  Butler  steel  farm  buildings.  Send  me  your 
free  booklet,  "New  Uses  for  Butler  Steel  Farm  Buildings” 
and  the  name  of  my  nearest  Butler  dealer. 


Mnnufacturors  of  Oil  Equipmonl 
Stool  BuildingB  •  Farm  iquipmont 
Dry  ClonnorB  Iquipmont 
Spocial  Products 

Factories  located  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  *  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Galesburg,  III.  *  Richmond,  Calif. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  *  Houston,  Texas 


Piston  pumps,  also  called  plunger  or  re¬ 
ciprocating  pumps,  arc  the  best  known  of 
the  displacement  type.  They  can  easily 
be  recognized  in  shallow  well  installations 
by  the  belt  and  pulley  arrangement  ust'd  to 
slow  down  motor  speed  and  step  up  power. 
Through  a  crankshaft,  circular  motion  is 
converted  to  give  back  and  forth  motion  to 
a  piston  working  in  a  water-tight  cylindt'r. 
On  the  forward  stroke  of  the  piston,  a 
v'acuurn  is  created.  .Atmospheric  pressure 
opens  an  inlet  valve  and  forces  water  up 
the  suction  pipe  from  a  well  into  the 
cylinder.  .At  the  end  of  the  piston  stroke, 
the  cylinder  is  full  of  water:  an  outlet 
valve  then  opens  and  the  backward  stroke 
of  the  piston  pushes  the  water  through  tl'.e 
outlet  valve  to  the  discharge  pipe.  A'ery 
few  pumps  on  the  market  are  of  this  single 
acting  type.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
double  acting  type,  which  delixer  water  on 
both  directions  of  the  piston’s  stroke 
through  a  double  set  of  valves,  giving  al¬ 
most  double  capacity  and  a  smoother  flow 
of  water.  .An  air  dome  mounted  on  such 
pumps  cushions  the  stroke  and  minimizes 
pulsations. 

The  pistons  of  these  shallow  well  pumps 
work  horizontally.  If  the  motor  and  crank¬ 
shaft  part  could  be  mounted  above  a  well, 
with  the  piston  and  cylinder  detached  and 
remounted  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  de¬ 
scending  into  the  well,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  add  a  long  shaft  for  a  piston  rod,  and  a 
deep  well  piston  pump  results.  The  piston 


Hotekkiii 


All  Purpose  Boi 
Non-Skid  Floor 


Rack  Style 


HOTCHKISS 


STEEL  ^OOUCTS  CO 


in  this  ease  is  made  to  work  up  ami  down, 
under  water. 

Deep  well  pumps  of  this  type  must  of 
heavy  construction.  Th<’y  an-  often  m-ar 
driven.  'I'he  motor  and  the  motion-eon- 
vertinic;  device,  called  a  pump  head,  are 
abo\-e  ground.  The  cylinder  or  working 
barrel  is  under  water  near  the  bf)ttom  of 
the  well.  .A  long  pipe  eonne«  ts  <  ylinder 
and  pump  head.  This  “drop  pi|J«”  con¬ 
ducts  the  water  upward  and  also  serves  as 
a  sleeve  for  a  long,  s«‘(  tional  wood  or  steel 
shaft  which  acts  as  a  piston  rod.  raising  or 
lowering  a  plunger  inside  the  ( ylinder 
itself. 

In  single  acting  types,  an  intake  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  o|j<‘ns  from 
pressure  of  the-  surrounding  wate-r  on  the 
first  up  stroke.  With  the  cylinder  filled,  the 
bottom  \al\e  closes.  On  the  down  stroke, 
the  wate-r  in  the  cylinde-r  is  fore  e-d  through 
a  valve  in  the  piston  itself.  Each  sueee-e-d- 
ing  cylinder  full  of  water  is  pushe-d  up 
the  drop  pipe-  in  a  column.  Be-eause  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  plus  the 
weight  of  the  pump  rod  must  be  lifted 
with  e-ach  stroke  of  the  piston,  de-ep  well 
pumps  re-(iuire  large  motors  when  pump¬ 
ing  from  gre-at  depths.  Bringing  water  up 
from  1000  feet  underground  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  such  pumps. 

A  bad  feature  of  deep  well  piston  pumps 
is  that  they  must  be  placed  directly  over 
the  well,  so  the  pump  rod  may  operate. 
This  (alls  for  frost-proof  housing  in  a  pit 
or  pumphouse,  with  provision  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  rod  through  a  roof  hatch  when 
making  repairs. 

Repairs  to  all  models.  d<-(-p  and  shallow 
well,  can  be  made  by  the  a\t-rage  handy¬ 
man.  'I  rouble  shooting  usually  consists 
only  of  replacing  plunger  leathers,  drive 
belts  or  packing.  Most  such  pumps  r(‘(|uire 
o<  rasional  oiling. 

An  advantage  of  piston  pumps  is  their 
ability  to  pump  water  containing  sand  or 
silt,  though  pump  life  is  r(-duc(-d.  A  dis¬ 
advantage  of  these  pumps  is  their  tendency 
to  vibrate-  and  to  become  noisv  with  wear. 


Act  now!  Get  BUTLER 
grain  bins  by  harvest  time 
...for  safe,  clean  storage 


It's  close  to  harvest  time,  but  it’s  not  too  late  to  get  safe,  clean  on-the- 
farm  storage.  Your  Butler  Blue  Ribbon  dealer  has  weather-tight,  rodent- 
proof  Butler  grain  bins  ready  to  be  put  up  on  your  farm. 


Protect  your  profits  —  take  full  advantage  of  the  government  price  sup¬ 
port  program  with  Butler  government-approved  storage  facilities. 


Clean  grain  brings  highest  prices.  Your  grain  must  meet  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  requirements  to  bring  top  prices,  make  the  best 
feed  and  seed.  Butler  steel  grain  bins  keep  out  the  weather,  keep  out 
birds  and  rodents.  And  Butler  Force-Aire  crop  drying  equipment  keeps 
moisture  content  at  safe  storage  levels. 


Rotary  Pumps  Scoop  \\  atcr 
Tht-  once  popular  rotary  gear  j)umps, 
while  important  in  industry  for  moving  oil 
and  other  heavy  liquids,  have  lost  favor  in 
present  day  farm  water  systems.  'I'hey  are 
restricted  to  shallow  well  use,  preferably 
to  pumping  clean  cistern  water,  since  the 
gears  give  trouble  when  pumping  watc-r 
containing  sand  and  grit.  They  move  water 
by  displacement. 

Original  cost  is  low,  for  the  construction 
is  simple.  A  small  horsepower  motor, 
through  a  direct-drive  shaft,  turns  twin 
gi-ars  within  a  housing.  As  the  gears  turn, 
a  suction  is  created  at  an  inlet  below  them. 
The  revolving  teeth  scoop  and  swirl  the 
watc-r  outward  and  upward  to  a  port  at 
the  top  of  the  housing.  As  the  teeth  mesh 
again,  they  pn-vent  the  water  from  recir¬ 
culating. 

Gear  pumps  develop  high  pressurc-s.  1  he 
biggc-cit  complaint  against  them  is  their 


See  your  BUTLER  Blue  Ribbon  Dealer  NOW! 


mat 


New  Butler  Force-Aire  does 
a  better  crop  drying  job  than 
ever  with  natural,  unheated  air. 


New  Butler  Crop  Dryer,  with 
heated  air,  is  designed  for  very 
wet  crops,  moist  climates. 


New  Butler  Batch  Bin  is  used 
with  Butler  Crop  Dryer.  Availa¬ 
ble  in  300  and  600-bushel  sizes. 


7378  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Avenue  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California 

Moeefecterers  of  Oil  Equipment  •  Steel  Buildings  •  Farm  Equipment  •  Dry  Cleoners  Equipment  •  Speciol  Preducts 

Focteri«s  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Galesburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Houston,  Texos  •  Minneopolis,  Minn. 


Quick  Facts  on  Pump  Use 


Type  of 

Pump 

Highest 

Well  Lift 

Gallons  j 

Per  Hour 

Discharge 

Pressures 

Initial  Priming 
Needed 

Pump  and  Motor 
Location 

Shallow  Well  Piston  . 

22  feet 

250  up 

High 

Yes 

Over  or  off  well 

D«T>s\Yell  Piston  . 

1,000  feet 

200  up 

High 

No 

Over  well  only 

RotafV  Gca^  . 

22  feet 

250  up 

High 

Yes 

Over  or  off  well 

Shallow^'^Vetl  Screw  . 

20  feet 

275  up 

Medium 

Yes 

Over  or  ofT  well 

Deep  Well  Screw  . 

900  feet 

600  up 

Medium 

No 

Over  well  only 

Straight  Centrifugal  (single  stage) 

15  feet 

50  up 

Low 

Yes 

Near  source 

Straight  Centrifugal  (multi-stage) 

20  feet 

600  up 

High 

Yes 

Over  or  off  well 

Shallow  Well  Cent.  Jet  (single  stage) 

20  feet 

200  up 

Medium 

Yes 

Over  or  off  well 

Deep  Well  Cent.  Jet  (single  stage)  .  .  . 

300  feet 

400  up 

Medium 

Yes 

Over  or  off  well 

Deep  Well  Cent.  Jet  (multi-stage)  .... 

300  feet 

200  up 

Selective 

Yes 

Over  or  off  well 

Shallow  Well  Turbine  . 

15  feet 

100  up 

Medium 

Yes 

Near  source 

Deep  Well  Turbine  . 

1000  feet 

900  up 

Selective 

No 

Over  well  only 

Submersibles  . 

2,400  feet 

300  up 

Selective 

No 

Inside  well 

frequent  gear  trouble.  A  few  grains  of  sand 
can  stop  them  cold.  Gritty  water  wears  the 
gears  rapidly.  If  the  source  of  water  runs 
dr>-,  the  gears  can  bum  out,  since  they 
depend  on  the  liquid  being  pumjjed  for 
lubrication. 

Screw  Pumps  Squeeze  Water 
The  right  name  for  a  unit  of  this  kind  is 
a  helical  rotor  pump.  It  is  an  adaptation 
of  a  foreign  patent.  Displacement  is 


positive  as  with  piston  and  rotary'  gear 
pumps;  in  other  words,  the  pressure  may 
change,  but  the  capacity  remains  the 
same.  Within  manufacturers’  limitations, 
any  increased  pressure  wanted  can  be  had 
by  using  a  larger  motor  on  the  same 
pump. 

The  pumping  element  consists  of  a 
metal  shaft  called  a  rotor  which  has  wide, 
rounded  threads  on  its  length.  This  turns 
inside  a  hard  rubber  tube,  the  stator. 


Completely  Automatic  water 


system  for  farm  homes! 


Nothing  else  like  it 


for  wninterrwpted  water 
service  •••low  operating  cost 


It’s  the  greatest  advance  in  pump  engineering  since  Jacuzzi 
invented  jet  pumps.  It’s  designed  for  shallow  or  deep  wells  to 
300  feet.  Hundreds  already  in  use.  Don’t  settle  for  less. 


New 

New 


Makes  your  well  a  satisfactory  producer  regardless  of  silt, 
gaseous  water,  low  capacity  or  chonging  water  levels. 

Eliminates  all  those  common  causes  for  breakdowns.  Re* 
primes  itself  automatically  after  electric  power  failure. 
Shuts  itself  off  whenever  water  level  drops.  Cuts  power  bills. 


Has  all  working  parts  above  ground  within  easy  reach.  No 
motor  or  mechanism  down  in  the  well  to  clog  with  sand  or 
born  out  if  your  well  gets  pumped  down. 


Get  the  facts! 


\!P^ritc  us  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  bulletins. 


Oe  Choosey 


Ivy  Jacwuil 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

4100  Bayless  Ave.  •  St  Louis  23,  Mo. 

Factory  bronchos  and  outherizod  doolort 
notienwido. 


which  has  a  double  thread.  \Vater  is 
squeezed  upward,  taking  the  course  of  the 
red  lines  on  a  barber  pole.  A  minor 
amount  of  sand  can  pass  through  the 
pump  without  doing  any  harm. 

Shallow  well  models  of  the  screw  type 
are  usually  rated  for  20  foot  maximum 
suction  lifts.  They  use  small  motors,  re¬ 
ducing  cost  and  maintenance.  Motors  as 
little  as  one-sixth  horsepower  develop  satis¬ 
factory  pressures  and  give  capacities  up  to 
275  gallons  per  hour.  Quarter  horsepower 
models  deliver  up  to  430  gallons  per  hour. 

As  with  piston  pumps,  deep  well  screw 
type  pumps  must  be  placed  directly  ov’er 
a  well.  The  above  ground  motor  and 
pumphead  turn  a  .shaft  within  a  pipe  de¬ 
scending  to  a  rotor  and  stator  deep  in  the 
well.  Well  casings  must  be  of  four  inch 
or  larger  diameter  and  wells  must  be  free 
flowing,  for  these  deep  well  pumps  are 
rated  for  600  gallon  per  hour  minimum 
capacity,  in  wells  to  900  foot  depths.  Run¬ 
ning  them  dry  can  cause  the  rotor  to 
freeze  in  the  stator;  then  you’ve  got  a  job 
on  your  hands. 

The  deep  well  models  are  adaptable  to 
var\ing  suction  lifts  without  changing  the 
pump  itself.  Where  water  tables  decline, 
extra  lengths  of  pipe,  shaft  and  bearings 
can  be  added  to  let  the  rotor-stator  unit 
farther  down  in  the  well,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  that  the  same  motor  and  pump 
will  deliver  almost  as  much  water. 

Centrifugal  Pumps  Throw  Water 
If  your  layout  calls  for  water  to  be  pumped 
through  long  pipes  or  to  high  elevations, 
as  to  a  distant  bam,  requiring  pressures 
over  50  pounds  to  offset  friction  loss,  a 
displacement  pump  is  usually  best.  If  you 
need  lots  of  water  fast  and  at  low  pressures, 
a  single  stage  centrifugal  pump  will  give 
economical  service. 


lOTS  OF  E6GS 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  They  ere  viforous  and  grow 
fast.  Our  pullets  mature 
early  and  uniformly  into  high 
production  persistent  layers 
with  excellent  laying-house 
livability.  Pedigree  bred  for 
25  years. 

WRIT!  FOR  FRil  CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Sox  35,  WalpoU,  Now  Hompthiro 
Branch  Hofehtry,  Loncoster,  Po. 
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Mastic  Mpe  today  must 
meet  your  needs  tomorrow 


“I’ve  studied  this  problem  thoroughly,  son. 
This  Yardley  water  system  pipe  will  not 
only  pay  off  right  now  .  .  .  but  will  save 
costly  replacement  in  the  years  ahead.” 


Only  Yardley  ClearStream  Farm 
Water  System  Pipe  is  PressuBated 


In  all  four  kinds  of  centrifugal  pumps, 
straight  centrifugal,  turbine,  jet  or  sub¬ 
mersible,  capacity  goes  down  as  pressure 
goes  up.  In  low  pressure  ranges,  this  may 
be  no  disadvantage.  When  higher  pressures 
arc  needed,  the  original  cost  or  operating 
expense  of  a  centrifugal  pump  might  be 
considerably  more  than  a  displacement 
pump  delivering  the  same  amount  of 
water. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  direct  shaft 
driven.  No  valves  are  used.  No  oiling  is 
necessary.  There  are  \er\’  few  bearings 
to  wear  out  and  very  little  can  go  wrong 
with  them. 

In  essence,  a  centrifugal  pump  is  like  a 
child’s  pinwheel  revolving  inside  a  box. 
The  impeller,  like  a  pinwheel,  is  the  only 
moving  part.  Impellers  are  of  varied  de¬ 
sign,  being  flat  discs  with  enclosed  vanes 
radiating  from  the  center,  or  having  raised 
and  curved  wings  like  the  cutters  of  a 
hand  sausage  grinder.  Rotating  at  high 
speed,  they  hurl  water  by  centrifugal  force. 

In  straight  centrifugal  pumps,  the  im¬ 
peller,  driven  by  a  motor  shaft,  is  enclosed 
on  center  in  a  case  shaped  like  a  curled 
snail,  the  gradually  expanding  channel  of 
which  opens  to  a  large  discharge  port. 
W’ater  enters  the  impeller  at  its  center 
and  in  being  thrown  outward,  creates  a 
v’acuum  to  draw  in  more  water.  The 
widening,  snail-shaped  case  serves  to  slow 
down  the  water,  changing  speed  to  pres¬ 
sure.  The  relationship  of  impeller  speed 
and  design  to  the  shapte  of  the  housing 
case  determines  the  pressure  the  pump  will 
develop. 

Turbine  type  centrifugal  pumps  have 
impellers  that  look  like  gears  with  teeth  on 
their  flat  side.  In  these  pumps,  the  hous¬ 
ing  case  is  round,  and  water  enters  at  the 
side.  The  impeller  teeth  are  so  designed 
that  the  water  is  diffused,  or  sort  of 
bounced  in  and  out  among  them,  develop¬ 
ing  much  greater  pressure  as  it  circles 
around  the  case  toward  an  outlet  port. 

Both  the  straight  centrifugal  and  tur¬ 
bine  types  of  pumps  are  usually  limited 
to  suction  lifts  of  15  feet,  with  greatest 
efficiency  at  about  8  feet.  For  farm  use, 
they  are  seldom  made  to  produce  pressures 
over  40  pounds.  These  factors  limit  their 
use  to  situations  where  a  lot  of  water  is 
wanted  quickly,  but  at  pressures  below  40 
pounds,  as  in  filling  stock  water  tanks 
through  an  open  hose.  Most  lightweight, 
portable  utility  pumps,  for  general  outside 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 

For  almost  a  half  century,  we  have  been 
supplying  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Peafowl,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  and  other  beau¬ 
tiful  and  exotic  birds  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  latest  prices. 

Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


Now  you  can  be  sure  of  a  uniform 
safety  faaor  in  every  foot  of  your  cold 
water  lines.  Yardley  ClearStream  Pipe 
for  farm  use  is  now  PressnRated  at  75 
lbs.  working  pressure  for  all  six  sizes 
—  Vi"  through  2". 

Ordinary  plastic  pipe  is  made  in 
metal-pipe  wall  thicknesses.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  one  size  might  be  rated  at  100-lb. 
pressure  —  another  size  only  30  lbs. 
With  ClearStream  PressnRated,  every 
size  is  the  same. 

Regardless  of  your  present  pump 
pressures  or  size  of  the  water  system, 
use  the  only  plastic  pipe  designed  for 

SPECiFICALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  COLD  WATER  USE 


present  and  future  needs.  ClearStream 
PressnRated  is  a  better  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  —  and  in  some  cases  costs  less 
now  than  before.  Also  made  in  100 
and  125-lb.  pressure  ratings. 

Guaranteed  100%  pure  virgin 
Polyethylene;  weighs  Vs  as  much  as 
steel;  can  be  installed  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  with  a  few  simple  tools;  never 
rots,  rusts  or  electrolytically  corrodes. 
Uniform  fittings  for  all  sizes.  Available 
through  your  dealer  in  standard  lengths 
and  in  boxed  lOO-ft.  coils. 

Look  for  the  pressure  rating  and  the 
ClearStream^  name  stamped  on  every 
length.  For  service  lines  or  pump  pipe, 
insist  on  ClearStream.  Send  for  litera¬ 
ture. 


YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO.,  142  Parsons  Ave.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

In  Canada:  DAYMONO  CO..  LTD.,  Chatham,  Onl.  •  Export  Salts:  F.  t  J.  MEYER,  115  Irood  St..  Ntw  York  4.  U.S.A. 
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look  io  the  futm 


Qioose 


BLUE 

ANHYDROUS  EDUIPMENT 


BLUE,  the  world's  iarcesl 
■aiufacturer  of  Aibydrous 
Aiionia  equipient,  has 
a  trailer  or  tractor 
mouoted  applicator  for 
every  purpose. 

Row  crops  or  pasture. 


BUILD  BETTER  PASTURES 

Send  for  Complete  Information 

John  Blue  Company,  Inc.  Huntsville.  Ala. 


‘Dependable  Farm  Equipment  since  1886 


Rural  Sales  Department ,  2 

THE  DAYTON  PUMP  &  MFC.  COMPANY,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  FREE  “FACTS"  booklet  on 
the  Rapidayton  “Hot-n-Cold.” 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS  (or  R.F.D.I _ 

POST  OFFICE _ STATE _ 


It’s  the  new 

**HOT-’n-COLD” 

Jet  Water  System 

It’s  a  water  system  and  a 
water  heater  compactly  com¬ 
bined.  Delivers  water  from 
shallow  or  deep  wells  down 
to  70  feet.  Just  hook  up 
pump— plug  into  standard 
110  AC  current — get  HOT 
or  cold  water  with  plenty  of 
pressure.  As  low  as  $159.50. 


farm  purposes,  are  of  the  straight  centrif¬ 
ugal  type.  Ho\ve\er,  they  do  come  in 
household  water  system  units,  generally  in 
a  price  range  for  economy  installations 
where  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

These  pumps,  as  such,  ha\e  no  deep 
well  possibilities.  They  cannot  compete 
with  shallow  well  displacement  pumps  in 
suction  lift  or  pressure  range.  Engineers 
have  solved  those  limitations  in  a  number 
of  interesting  ways.  Jet  pumps  are  one 
answer.  .Adding  a  jet  device  to  a  shallow 
well  straight  centrifugal  pump  increases 
its  pressure  range  and  permits  suction  lifts 
up  to  about  20  feet.  Some  pumps  have 
the  jet  built  into  the  pump.  Others  have 
a  detachable  jet  so  that  the  pump  may  be 
conserted  to  deep  well  use  if  water  tables 
recede  or  if  the  pump  is  moved  to  an¬ 
other  location. 

The  Little  Giant 

The  simple  appearance  of  a  jet,  or  ejec¬ 
tor,  can  fool  you.  A  jet  doesn’t  seem  like 
much  more  than  two  garden  hose  nozzles, 
tip  to  tip.  But  in  operation  a  jet  is  not 
short  of  ingenious.  The  principle  in\  olved 
is  best  explained  in  a  deep  well  illustra¬ 
tion. 

A  straight  centrifugal  pump  is  mounted 
at  the  surface,  above  the  well  or  at  any 
reasonable  distance.  Two  pipes  lead  from 
the  pump  to  the  jet,  which  may  be  as 
deep  as  300  feet  in  the  well  itself.  The  jet 
is  really  a  pump,  pushing  water  up  to 
levels  within  suction  range  of  the  shallow 
well  pump  above  ground. 

.A  garden  hose  nozzle  is  a  kind  of  jet. 
When  water  comes  out  the  tip,  most  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  the  nozzle  cuts  it  down 
to  a  fine  stream  to  get  high  pressure. 
Actually  the  nozzle  creates  high  speed 
water,  but  the  pressure  at  the  tip  of  the 
nozzle  is  reduced  to  little  or  nothing.  The 
purpose  of  the  nozzle  is  to  con\  ert  pressure 
to  speed. 

A  jet  pump  system  works  the  same  way. 
The  surface  pump  forces  water  down  a 
small  pipe  deep  into  the  well.  There  the 
pipe  connects  by  means  of  a  U  bend  to 
the  side  of  a  larger  pipe,  which  has  a 
strainer  at  its  base  and  extends  upward  to 
the  surface  pump.  Inside  the  L’  btmd  is 
the  jet.  pointing  upward.  It  is  only  a 
tapered  nozzle.  Watt'r  enters  the  base  of 
the  jet  at  high  pressure.  .As  in  the  garden 
hose,  it  leaves  the  tip  of  the  jet  at  high 
speed,  but  low  pressure.  This  creates  a 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

^  2934>T  FilUbury  Av*.,  Minnaapolit  B,  Minn. 


for  those 

TOUGH  CUniNG  JOBS 

Attochments  Available; 
Rotary  Snow  Reel 
Tiller  Thrower  Mower 


Wril#  for  oddifional  informofion 
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vai  uiiin,  sucking  more  water  along  with 
it  from  the  main  well  pipe.  Just  above 
the  jet,  a  passageway,  called  a  venturi  tube, 
tapers  in  reverse,  flaring  out  toward  the 
top.  Its  purpose  it  to  reconvert  the  high¬ 
speed,  low-pressure  stream  back  to  low 
speed  with  higher  pressure  so  the  mixed 
water  can  be  pushed  up  within  suction 
range  of  the  surface  pump. 

part  of  the  water  is  always  recircu¬ 
lated.  Placing  the  jet  deeper  in  a  well 
causes  more  water  to  circulate  in  operat- 
in<r  the  jet.  So  the  deeper  the  well,  the 
fewei'  gallons  of  water  per  hour  delivered 
to  plumbing  fixtures  by  a  specific  pump. 
When  the  jet  is  placed  deeper  than  120 
feet,  efficiency  declines,  though  jets  will 
push  water  from  300-foot  depths. 

Two  pipe  jet  systems  reejuire  well  cas¬ 
ings  of  three  inches  or  larger.  For  two-inch 
well  casings,  a  single  pipe  system  has  been 
devised,  using  the  well  casing  itself  as  a 
second  pipe.  "This  system  is  efficient  only 
in  well  casings  of  ver\-  straight,  smooth 
and  leak-proof  construction. 

.Above  50  pounds  working  pressures,  jet 
pumps,  shallow  and  deep  well,  rapidly 
drop  in  efficiency  or  economy  or  both. 
They  are  available  in  models  producing 
from  about  400  to  thousands  of  gallons 
per  hour. 

Jets  will  handle  a  little  sand,  but  the 
seals  will  fail  when  there  is  much  abra¬ 
sion.  Badly  worn  jets  won’t  pump  much 
water.  Clogged  jets  won’t  pump  any.  Re¬ 
placing  a  jet  in  a  shallow  well  pump  is 
not  difficult,  but  in  a  deep  well  system, 
the  entire  piping  must  be  dismantled. 
Installing  a  jet  system  requires  good  pipe 
fitting.  If  plastic  pipe  is  used  the  job  is 
eas\„  e\  en  for  an  amateur. 

Deep  Well  Turbines 

Impellers  of  turbine  pumps  revoh  e  closely 
within  their  cases,  so  don’t  expect  them  to 
handle  sandy  water,  which  would  wear 
them  out  quickly.  Where  deep  wells  give 
a  large  supply  of  clean  water,  upwards  of 
900  gallons  an  hour,  turbine  pumps  can 
bring  it  up  from  seseral  hundred  feet.  As 
with  other  shaft-driven  deep  well  pumps, 
the  motor  and  pumping  head  must  be 
placed  directly  o\  er  the  well. 

The  shaft  turns  within  the  well  drop 
pipe.  .At  the  base  of  shaft  and  pipe,  a 
series  of  impt'llers,  each  enclosed  in  a  bowl 
shap<  d  case,  are  mounted  one  above  the 
other.  Water  is  sucked  up  by  the  lowest 


NEW! 


2  SIZRS:  I,ARCE  Iowa  Blower 
nr  SM.AI.L  Clxek  Blower.  Belt. 
I*.T.O..  entrtne  modeU. 

Writ*  far  FREE  Lit*ratur* 


IOWA 

SUCTION 

BLOWER 

BIGGER  pfrlormanre  at 
LOWEST  COST!  Tf,tecl 
and  proNfii  RF.S'T  by  rooM 
ru«itrd  u.r  Iowa  farin', 
could  ci\r  it. 

Unloads  3  tons  torn  silaxc 
in  8  to  10  ntiniiles!  AUo 
lnn«  hay.  straw,  etc.  No¬ 
clog  pipes.  Rubber  or  steel 
flexible  intake.  Lonit  swcyi- 
ing  elbow  for  GREATER 
SVCTIO.M 


CIZEK  MFC.  &  DISTRIB.  CO..  Clutier  2.  Iowa 


Put  your  new,  low-cost 
POLE-TYPE  BUILDINGS  on 


PENTA-TREATED  POLES' 


Low-cost  pole-frame  buildings  are  your 
most  sensible  answer  to  eonstruction 
needs  today.  These  buildings  give  you 
sheltered  working  or  storage  space  for  an 
average  cost  of  only  about  Sl.OO  per 
square  foot!  You  pay  nearly  tuice  as  much 
for  conventional  buildings. 

Clean  pent.\  treatment  protects  the  poles 
and  other  wooden  members  from  decay 
and  termites  .  .  .  gives  your  buildings 
a  long  and  useful  life.  PENT.A-treated 
poles  go  right  into  the  ground,  eliminate 
foundations  and  being  anchored  in  the 
ground  give  you  a  wind-resistant  build¬ 
ing.  They  are  easy  to  build;  there  is 
practically  no  sawing,  notching  or  mor¬ 
tising  .  .  .  and  there's  less  fitting,  hoist¬ 
ing,  nailing,  scaffolding.  ood,  steel  or 
aluminum  siding  goes  on  easily. 

When  you  build,  insist  on  clean  pent.a- 
treated  poles.  Y  ou'll  like  working  around 
them  and  they  icon't  harm  livestock.  See 
your  local  lumber  dealer  for  PEvr.4- 
treated  ptdes  and  posts.  Get  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  strong,  many-use  build¬ 
ings  by  mailing  coupon  today  to  the  dow 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Midland,  Michigan. 

tn  Acn  irralrd  nrrwdirig  to  U.S.  Gorernment  Spreifirntion 
TT-\\'-5! I  to  a  rrlritlioo  of  6  lbs.  prr  cubic  foot. 

you  can  depend  on  DOIT' 


Built  on  PKSiA-treated  poles,  machine  sheds 
save  many  times  their  own  costs  in  protecting 
vital  farm  machinery. 


THE  DOW  chemical  COMPANY 
D*pt.  PE  86 IP,  Midland,  Michigan 

Plaata  $and  me,  without  cost  or  obligation: 

□  Information  on  low-cost  PENTA-treated 
pole  buildings. 

□  booklet,  “PENTA  Pressure-Treated  Form 
Posts'*. 

□  Location  of  my  neorest  PENTA-treated  pole 
and  post  dealer. 

Nome _ 

Rural  Route  No. _ 


Town _ State 
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For  Modern  Farming  .  .  . 
.  .  .  For  Modern  Living 


SPECIALISTS  IN  WATER 
HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  60  YEARS 


A  compUt*  lim  of 
Irrifotian  Piimpt 


^  A  compict*  lin«  •! 
Water  Syttamt 


BARNES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Mansfield,  Ohi*  •  Oakland  21.  Calif. 


lARNES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  DEPT.  FS  I 

Ftonsfiald,  Oliia  j 

Gantlaman;  I 

Ploos*  sand  me  at  once  dascriptiva  litorotvra  i 
chocked  below.  | 

|~1  Irrigation  Pumps  Q  Woter  Systems  I 

PI  Utility  Pumps  I 

Name _  —  —  ■ 

Address  | 

Post  Office,  State. -  I 

I 


iinpclk-r  and  passed  on  to  the  impeller 
above  it.  each  impeller  adding  pmssure. 
If  one  impeller  produces  20  pounds  pres¬ 
sure,  a  series  of  eight  will  produce  160 
pounds.  Deeper  well  conditions  and  higher 
abo\e  ground  pressure  retjuirements  are 
met  by  adding  impellers  and  increasing 
horsepower. 

Submersible  Pumps 

Until  recently,  deep  well  pumps  were 
really  divided  shallow  well  pumps  with 
part  above  ground  and  part  under  water. 
Xow  engineers  have  dropped  the  whole 
works  in  the  water.  .\s  soon  as  motors 
could  be  made  water-cooled,  self-lubricat¬ 
ing  and  moisture-proof,  submersible  pumps 
were  possible. 

So  far,  they  come  only  in  sizes  for  four 
inch  or  larger  well  casings.  Outwardly, 
they  look  like  a  couple  of  pieces  of  3/2 
inch  pipe  joined  at  the  middle  by  a 
strainer  screen.  The  300  gallon  per  hour 
size,  the  smallest  available,  is  about  30 
inches  long;  the  motor,  Ixdow  the  screen, 
is  only  4/10’s  horsepower,  but  will  develop 
50  pounds  water  pressure.  The  impellers 
are  in  the  top  section. 

These  units  are  suspended  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  drop  pifK*,  with  a  waterproof 
electric  cable  running  to  a  control  box 
placed  anywhere  above  ground.  Irregular, 
crooked  or  leaking  well  casings  don’t  matter 
and  installation  is  fast.  The  shafts,  bear¬ 
ings  and  oilings,  as  well  as  the  noise  of 
other  deep  well  shaft  pumps  are  eliminated 
along  with  the  need  for  pump  houses  or 
pits.  Even  the  depth  limits  of  jet  pumps 
are  overcome,  for  these  submersibles  will 
pump  water  from  2400  foot  levels.  Very 
high  pressures  are  possible  depending  on 
motor  size.  The  pumps  are  not  expensive, 
considering  that  installation  costs,  both  in 
labor  and  piping,  are  cut  to  a  minimum. 
There’s  one  fly  in  the  ointment;  submersi¬ 
bles  are  turbine  or  centrifugal  pumps,  so 
no  sand,  please.  .\nd  since  they  are  water- 
cooled,  with  some  models  also  water- 
lubricated,  they  might  burn  up  if  the  well 
pumps  dry. 

Prices 

Costs  of  pumps  vary  greatly.  There  are 
low-priced,  light-duty  models  as  well  as 
durable,  high  capacity  models  in  ever\- 
type  of  pump.  Package  units,  including 
pump,  motor,  very  small  pressure  tank 
and  all  controls,  start  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $89.50  for  shallow  well  systems.  Where 
deep  well  pumps  are  required  to  deliver 
500  to  600  gallons  of  water  f>er  hour  to 
distant  faucets,  the  cost  jumps  sharply. 
Piping  and  installation  charges  can  easily 
be  double  the  cost  of  a  pump  itself. 

Maintenance  costs  are  small.  The  elec¬ 
tric  charges  amount  to  one  kilowatt  hour 
for  each  horsepower  hour.  If  a  quarter 
horsepower  pump  is  to  be  operated  four 
hours  a  day,  it  will  use  a  total  of  one  kilo¬ 
watt  hour  per  day,  usually  costing  around 
three  cents. 

Your  depth  of  water  supply  and  your 


6«/f  up  your  tractor  to  an 


for  all  tho  power  you  noodi 

NO  MORE  IIACKOUTSI  An  Onan  Tractor- 
drive  Generator  suppliee  regular  115/  230- 
volt  A.C.  power  for  lights,  heating  system, 
milker,  brooder,  food  freezer,  water  pump 
and  all  essential  equipment  for  as  long 
as  you  need  it.  FOUR  MODELS:  3,000. 
4,000,  7,000  and  10,000  watts.  Complete 
with  belt  pulley,  double-throw  transfer 
switch,  circuit  breaker,  plug-in  receptacle 
and  voltmeter.  Like  any  other  electrical 
equipment,  standby  generators  must  be 
properly  installed.  An  Onan  Tractor-drive 
Generator  includes  a  manual  transfer  switch 
which  automatically  assures  a  safe  in¬ 
stallation. 


for  farms  with  frtquent  pewtr 
failures,  Onan  builds  sasoline- 
engine-driven  eleetrie  plants 
from  400  to  100,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


D.  W.  ONAN  I  SONS  INC. 

2879  University  Ave.  S.  E. 
Minneapolis  1  4,  Minnesota 


Make  Your  Feed  DolUirs 
Go  Farther  with 

BLUE  RIBBON 


BLUE  RIBBOIS  COISDENSED 

BtJTTEBMliEK  boosts  your  pork 

profits.  It  prartically  doubles  the  protein 
value  of  your  grains,  ruts  grain  require¬ 
ments  in  half.  .Available  in  barrels — 3  sizes. 

BLUE  RIBBON  EMULSION 

gives  chirks  and  poults  the  milk  vitamins, 
the  extra  minerals  and  proteins  needed  for 
resistance  to  disease,  and  for  fast,  thrifty 
growth.  Buy  it  in  self-feeding  50-lb.  box. 


BLUE  RIBBON  CONDENSED 

WHEY  Rich  in  milk  vitamins  and  other 
nutrients,  BLUE  RIBBON  CONDENSED 
WHEY  helps  poultry  and  turkeys  get  extra 
value  out  of  mash  and  grain.  It  sharpens 
the  appetite,  conditions  the  digestive  system 
for  fast  growth  and  extra  production.  Your 
dealer  has  it  in  self-feeding  .50-lb.  boxes. 

Get  Blue  Ribbon  Products 
at  Leading  Dealers 


THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 

536  Livingston  Street,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 


Plants  thromthout  the  Central  West  States 
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pri-ssurc  ri‘C|uircincnts  dt  tenninc  the  kind  of  pump  for  you.  The 
size  of  the  pump  depends  on  how  much  water  you  have  available 
and  how  much  you  need.  There  is  no  use  buying  a  500  gallon 
per  hour  pump  if  your  well  only  produces  300  gallons  an  hour. 
.\ny  well  driller  can  ehe<  k  your  supply  by  a  bailing  test.  House¬ 
hold  water  requirements  are  usually  estimated  at  .50  gallons  per 
person  a  day  for  all  drinking,  cooking,  bathing,  laundry  and  toilet 
puiposes.  Daily  livestock  requirements  average  these  (juantities: 


Each  steer  or  dry  cow  .  12  gal. 

Each  hor.se  12  gal. 

Each  milking  cow .  35  gal. 

Each  hog  .  4  gal. 

Each  sheep  .  2  gal. 

Each  100  chickens  .  4  gal. 


A  pump  of  sufficient  size  should  be  chosen,  if  supply  will 
permit,  to  pump  the  daily  total  needs  within  a  pumping  period 
of  two  to  four  hours.  This  will  prolong  pump  life  and  give 
needed  water  during  peak  demands.  A  pump  which  is  rated  at 
300  gallons  per  hour  will  deliver  that  amount  of  water  to  one 
faucet  only.  'I'he  average  shower  bath  alone  takes  five  gallons 
per  minute,  which  is  the  full  capacity  of  a  300  gallon  per  hour 
pump.  If  another  faucet  is  turned  on  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
shower  and  faucet  may  only  dribble  water. 

For  earefire  sen  iee,  a  pressure  tank  with  pressure  swit(  h  and 
air  volume  charger  is  necessary.  The  pressure  swit*  h  is  usually 
set  for  the  pump  to  kick  on  when  the  water  pressujc  diops  to  20 
pounds;  when  pressure  in  the  tank  reaches  40  pounds,  the  pump 
switches  off.  With  an  atmosphere  air  charger  only  about  one- 
•sixth  of  the  water  in  a  tank  can  be  withdrawn  before  the  pump 
starts  reoperating,  so  the  largei  the  tank,  the  less  strain  on  the 
pump  and  the  more  water  held  in  storag(“  for  electric  shutoffs. 
Pressure  tank  air  chargers  are  a  recent  development.  They  have 
more  than  doubled  the  efl'eetive  pump  capacity.  It  is  wise  to  buy 
a  good-sized  storage  tank.  The  42-gallon  size  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  popular.  Pumps  with  built-in  tanks  of  a  gallon  or  two 
ran  hardly  be  considered  storage  tanks;  their  main  purpose  is  to 
smooth  out  water  flow  in  the  manner  of  an  airdome. 

The  pump  should  fit  the  situation.  Your  well,  shallow  or 
deep,  your  water,  sandy  or  clear,  and  the  pressures  and  amounts 
of  water  you  need  narrow  down  the  choice  of  a  pump.  Planning 
pays  off  and  puts  water  when  and  where  you  want  it. 


MECHANICAL  P.ASTl  RES 

{Continued  from  pa<^e  67) 

the  road.  Maxfield  decided  to  confine  them  to  a  three-acre  plot 
and  let  his  tractors  and  wagons  do  the  highway  crossing. 

The  young  sto<  k  are  summered  on  a  hill  pasture.  The  45  to 
55  head  in  milk  are  green  fed  three  times  a  day,  at  9:00  a.  m., 
3:00  p.  m.,  and  after  the  night  milking,  in  amounts  that  can  be 
cleaned  up  in  an  hour.  A  day’s  feed  can  be  cut  from  Yw  to  /a 
acre.  Winter  n,e  is  cut  first,  then  clover  and  alfalfa,  followed  by 
green  oats  and  second  cutting  alfalfa.  Sudan  grass  is  clipped  in 
August,  legumes  once  moie  in  fall;  sometimes  the  legumes  give 
a  fourth  cutting.  The  same  fields  provide  all  the  hay  and  silage 
required. 

Maxfield  uses  a  Helix  wagon  box  with  cross  eon\  eyor  for  side 
deliveiy  unloading  at  his  feed  rack.  The  rack  is  two  feet  off  the 
ground,  722  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  8  inches  deep.  While  it 
takes  more  time,  Maxfield  prefers  to  feed  forage  cut  just  prior 
to  each  feeding. 

“We  can  get  the  same  amount  and  nearly  the  same  cjuality 
of  green  feed  into  them  eveiy  day,”  Maxfield  says.  “Our  milk 
production  is  more  lev(4  than  it  was  on  pasture. 

“The  first  year  we  fed  slightly  wilted  forage.  We  mowed, 
then  raked,  and  finally  loaded  the  clippings  with  a  pickup  head 
on  our  hanester.  Last  year  we  used  a  cutter  head  and  the  cows 
liked  the  feed  better.  Saves  grain,  too.  We  fed  the  wilted  stuff 
with  grain  at  a  4  to  1  ratio.  Now  we  can  use  a  5  to  1  ratio.” 

As  an  unexpected  bonus,  bloat  has  been  almost  entirely 
eliminated,  though  straight  legumes  are  fed.  Maxfield  considers 


LOOK  FOR  BS>B  PERFEOION-The  Bin  With  The  Golden  Crown! 


BS^B 


This  Outstanding 

PERFECTION  GRAIN 


Now  Available  With 


THE  NEW 


PIERFIHCTION 


SYSTEM! 


- — , 

With  I 

BS&B  PliKlliCTIOM 
You  Can  . . . 

It  Have  SAFE  On-The- 
Farm  Storage  In  Less 
Expensive  Steel  Bins. 

2t  Harvest  Earlier  For  Less 
Field  Loss, 

3t  Market  Later  For 
Highest  Prices. 

4t  Improve  Grade  . . . 

Reduce  Dockage. 

5t  Have  Convenient, 

Faster  Harvesting. 

6t  Prevent  Crop  Loss  In 
Wet  Years. 

7t  Gain  The  Advantages 
Of  A  Picker  Sheller. 


•AERO-DRY  is  a  trade  mark  of 
Black,  Sivalls  &  Bryson,  Inc. 


Now  BSuB  PERFECTION -today’s  top  qual¬ 
ity,  low  priced  grain  bin  with  more  plim 
features  than  anv  other— is  available  with 
the  new  PERFECTION  AERO- DRY 
SYSTEM  as  optional  ciiuipm‘’nt  for  dry¬ 
ing  your  crop  safely  and  efficiently  with¬ 
out  heat ! 

With  AERO-DRY  on  the  job  to  reduce  and 
maintain  moisture  content  at  a  safe  level, 
vou  can  store  your  crop  indefinitely  right 
on  the  fdrm  in  BS&H  PERFECTION 
BINS  witlM^t  havingto  "turn”  the  grain 
—and  with^o  danger  of  spoilage! 

Under  the  existing  ASC  program  and 
government  tax  provisions,  it  isextremely 
pood  business  to  provide  your  own  "on- 
the-farm”  storage  facilities.  They  enable 
you  to  acquire  your  PERFECTION 
GRAIN  BINS  and  PERFECTION 
AERO-DRY  SY.STEMS  at  practically 
no  ultimate  cost  to  you,  and  the  extra 
profit  you’ll  make  by  storing  your  crop 
until  prices  are  high  could  amount  to 
enough  to  pay  off  the  entire  cost  of  your 
farm  in  20  years  or  less!  Meantime,  you 
can  have  the  income  from  a  parity  loan 
on  t  he  crop  in  storage ! 

Clip  and  .send  in  the  coupon  for  more 
information  NOW  — or  get  the  full  facts 
from  your  nearest  BS&B  PERFECTION 
BIN  Dealer! 


ASC  Financing  Is  Readily  Obtainable  On  PERFECTION  GRAIN  BINS 
And  PERFECTION  AERO-DRY  SYSTEMS  AS  Follows; 


PERFECTION  GRAIN  BINS  P.ERFECTION  AERO-DRY 


Up  to  80%  Loan 

Up  to  7S%  Loan 

Straight  4%  Interest 

Stroight  4%  Interest 

S  Years  to  Repay 

4  Years  to  Repay 

100%  Tox  Write-Off  in  S  Years 

100%  Tox  Write-Off  in  5  Years 

Black,  Sivalls  &  Brvson,  inc. 

7500  East  12th  Street  e  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 


j  Block,  Sivalls  &  Bryson,  Inc.,  Dept.  8-EA6 
I  7S00  East  12th  Street 
-  I  Kansas  City  2i,  Missouri 

I  Please  send  me  complete  informotion  on  BSBB 
^.1  Dceccz-Tiriki  c.DAiki  niijc  ececcr^TiriM 


PERFECTION  GRAIN  BINS  and  PERFECTION 
AERO-DRY  SYSTEMS. 


I  - 

I  ADDRESS  OR  RFD.  _ 


I  CITY. 
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FARM  TRAILERS 


:tion 

USUAL 


AMERICAN  TIRE  MACHINERY,  INC 


this  a  direct  result  of  chopping  the  stems 
along  with  the  leaves.  “A  cow  has  to  eat 
both  at  the  same  time.  If  left  to  graze, 
she  is  likely  to  gorge  herself  on  leaves 
alone.” 


Da\is  and  the  Doubters 
Two  objections  against  green  feeding  are 
often  made:  (1)  There  are  no  holidays 
with  green  feeding,  and  (2)  no  one  but 
a  big  operator  can  afford  the  equipment. 
Guy  Davis,  the  Ohio  fanner  who  was 
forced  to  expand,  doesn’t  believe  these 
criticisms  are  valid.  He  and  his  sons  do 
the  work  with  one  tractor,  an  inexpensive 
40-inch  cut  harvester  and  two  home¬ 
made  feedracks  on  wheels.  The  portable 
fcedracks  arc  ordinan.’  flat-bed  wagons 
with  flared-out  six-foot  standards  to 
which  rough  lumber  is  slatted,  boxlike. 
One  of  these  is  just  nght  for  a  day’s 
feed  for  the  herd.  On  Saturday,  or  when 
they  want  to  do  two  days  at  once,  they 
simply  haul  the  two  wagon-feeders  tan¬ 
dem  and  fill  them  both. 

Another  fanner  who  has  been  able  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  green  feeding  is 
Kenneth  Grant,  of  Potsdam,  New  York, 
who  feeds  around  50  producers  and  the 
dr\’  stock  on  his  dair\’  farm.  Grant  is 
out  to  stretch  pasture  and  to  do  it  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  so  he  uses  a  regular 
mower  to  cut  the  crop  and  a  Booster 
Buck  rake  to  pick  it  up  and  deliver  it  to 
the  feed  lot.  This  rake  will  pick  up  a 
load  of  1500  to  1800  pounds  at  a  crack 
and  unload  automatically,  so,  with  four 
loads  morning  and  night.  Grant  is  able  to 
bring  the  pasture  to  the  cows  without 
leaving  his  tractor  seat. 

Research  Is  Limited 

A  test  last  year  at  Purdue  showed  no 
better  gams  in  fattening  cattle  from  green 
feeding  than  from  grazing,  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  had  to  be  discontinued  because  of 
dry  weather  Other  trials  show  that  green 
feeding  pays  in  greater  production  and 
better  feed  utilization.  More  research  is 
needed  to  prove  whether  or  not  it  pays 
when  labor  and  machmen,'  costs  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  a  University’  of  California  trial,  green 
feeding  produced  704  pounds  of  beef  per 
acre:  rotated  pasture  produced  only  417 
pounds.  Daily  gains  were  about  equal. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  that  grazing 
is  wasteful  of  feed  tVirough  refusal  of 
animals  to  eat  fouled  or  coarser  herbiage. 
In  a  trial  super\’ised  by  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege.  .35  acre  provided  a  full  feed  of  cut 
roughage  per  steer  from  May  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  4.  Pastured  steers  used  .86  acre 
each  for  the  same  period.  Gains  on  pas¬ 
ture  were  1.50  pounds  daily  at  a  cost  of 
21  cents  per  pound  based  on  the  hay 
value  of  the  pasture.  Greenfed  steers 
gained  1.71  pounds  per  day  at  a  cost  of 
14’/2  cents  per  pound. 

In  dairying  tests  run  by  Rutgers,  milk 
production  m  New  Jersey  held  up  with 
far  less  variation  under  green  feeding 
than  It  did  with  matched  cows  on  pasture. 


"  Mount  air  compressors, 
cement  mixers,  wagon  beds  or  what- 
have-you  build  your  own  "box” 

trailer  and  livestock  or  horse  trailer  .  .  . 
with  ea.sy-to-use  Hammer  Blow  run¬ 
ning  gear.  We  can  furnish  —  from 
stock — a  wide  variety  of  couplers,  jacks, 
complete  axle  assemblies  and  compo¬ 
nent  parts.  Get  a  few  short  lengths  of 
steel,  hook  up  your  arc  or  gas  welding 
outfit,  and  mobilize  your  farm  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  fraction  of  "finished”  cost! 

Or  if  you’d  rather,  we  can  build  a 
complete  undercarriage — as  shown — to 
your  specifications.  Single  or  tandem 
axles.  Capacities  range  to  10,000  lbs. 


Over  30  yean  ot  making  cwiremeri  happy. ,.wrka  and  tall 
in  what  you  aaadl  Dhtrdmter  and  daatar  inguiriai  invitad. 


VACU-LUG 

MY  TRACTOR  TIRES! 


WAUSAU  4.F.  WISCONSIN 


SELECT 

SANTA  GERTRUDIS  CALVES 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


TNAT'S  RranT  lUlD  NIKI'S  WNT  •  •  • 

•  Y»u  9*t  MW  Hr*  traction  Itn  worn  cocinft 
You  Mvo  Vi  coct  of  quality  mw  tiros 
Yow'ro  fworontood  longer  life  than  orig* 
inal  lugs  ■ 

You  rocoivo  unconditionally  guorontood 
results 

You  save  weeks  of  downtime  with  fast 
service 

The  Vocu-Lug  Process  of  relugging  tractor 
tires  has  been  approved  by  leading  tire  and 
rubber  monufocturers  and  the  Deportment 
of  Agriculture.  There's  a  shop  near  you 
ready  to  give  prompt,  courteous  service. 
Mail  this  coupon  for  free  literature  and 
name  of  Merest  shop  TODAY  I 


First  Amtricaa  treed 


Choice  calves  from 

Ohio’s  First  Classified  Herd 


RICHARD  KING  COWS 

and 

KING  RANCH  BULLS 


Please  send  free  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  shop. 


FLYING  H  RANCH 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Telephone  30967 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hyde 


Grazing  wastage  was  estimated  at  20  pt'r 
cent.  At  the  Minnesota  station,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  under  green  feeding  totaled  2538 
pounds  per  acre  against  1525  pounds 
from  grazing,  a  difference  of  over  KXK) 
pounds.  The  daily  feeding  for  35  head  by 
clipping  required  .4  acre;  by  grazing  .7 
acre. 

Gauging  .Appetites 

Cattle  seem  to  eat  all  clipped  standard 
grasses  and  legumes  with  relish.  They 
prefer  young  growth,  as  with  pasture. 
Small  grain,  peas,  sorghum,  and  corn  are 
well  liked.  Sudan  grass  is  only  so-so. 
However,  Sudan  and  other  tall  crops, 
such  as  oats,  are  utilized  in  green  feeding 
without  the  wastage  common  when  these 
crops  are  grazed. 

.Average  daily  consumption  of  clippings 
depends  on  the  crop  fed.  .At  Rutgers  Uni- 
\ersity,  a  combination  of  sorghum  and 
soybeans  produced  19^2  tons  wet  yield 
per  acre,  the  highest  of  all  the  ( t  ops  in 
the  test,  and  was  consumed  at  the  highest 
rate,  155  pounds  per  head  per  day.  Reed 
canaiy  grass  produced  the  lowest,  3  wet 
tons  per  acre,  with  35  pounds  per  head 
eaten  daily.  .Several  fanners  report  that 
cows  will  eat  up  to  200  pounds  a  day  of 
grass-legume  mixtures.  .Averages  of  rota¬ 
tion  type  pasture  plants  run  from  70  to 
90  ptounds  of  green  feed  eaten. 

A  Summing  Up 

Equipment  costs  are  the  biggest  hurdle 
to  most  farmers.  The  costs  are  the  same 
whether  20  or-  50  cows  are  being  fed. 
Forage  harvesters  run  from  .$1000  to 
$3000.  Unloading  boxes  run  from  $100 
for  a  false  endgate  kit  up  to  $2000  for 
a  side  delivery  box  and  wagon  for  quick 
fee'ding  on  the  move.  However,  where  a 
har\ester  or  unloading  box  are  already 
available  on  the  farm,  their  use  in  green 
feeding  will  cut  their  hourly  use  cost  ’way 
down.  One  farmer  views  it  this  way: 
“If  you  put  up  enough  silage  to  own  a 
forage  harvester,  you  can  make  green 
feeding  pay.” 

Green  feeding  is  not  adaptable  to  all 
situations.  It  is  unsuited  to  soil  with  low 
productive  potential.  It  cannot  replace 


Double  vision? 


/VeW...  DOUBLE  DUTY 

Choremaster 


Get  double-value  on  a  small  budget  ^ 
with  the  versatile  CHOREM.ASTER 
tiller/mower.  Switch  in  a  minute  from 
tiller  to  mower.  Does  all  ground  work 
in  a  single  operation  ....  mows  wide 
18''  swath.  Low-cost  leaf  mulching 
attachment  available. 

Write  TOD.AY  for  dealer  name» 

FREE  literature. 


naturiry  the, 

SDOYSemP 

QWrrcH! 


CHOREMASTER 


CHOREMASTEI  DIV. 

WEIER  ENGINEERED  RRODUaS.  INC 
•06-2  Evont  $t. 

Cincinnati  4,  Ohi* 


6ar4tn  Tractors,  Cardon  Tillort, 

Rotary  Mowors,  Chain  Saws  and  Powor  Nolo  Diggort. 


TAKE  PASTURE  TO  STOCK 


Sov*  Chore  Time  •  •  •  |/ 

Cut  Feeding  Costs 

A*  Unloads  ot  Front  Whore  You  Con 
Watch  It 

A’  Adapts  Readily  for  All  Forage  Chores, 

All  Silo  Filling 

Make  your  forage  wagons  do  more  for  each 
dollar  invested.  Use  a  Helix  side  delivery  Croso- 
Conv^or  to  speed  up  feeding  chores  . . .  save 
time.  New  desiip  feature  permits  removal  of 
elevator  for  filling  low  bunks  or  working  in 
cramped  quarters. 

And  at  silo  filling  time  (either  trench  or  upright) 
or  when  hauling  chopped  hay,  you’ll  find  a 
Helix  Rear-End  Unloader  the  most  valuable 
implement  on  your  fatm. 

One  basic  machine  does  both  jobs. 

Get  the  Helix  unit  your  farm  operation  most 
needs!  Or  get  a  Helix  All-Steel  Forage  Box  that 
is  ready  punched  and  drilled  for  2-Hour  con¬ 
version  to  an  automatic  unloader. 

.\  new  manure  spreader  attachment  is  also  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  and  for  bunk-feeding  grains,  see  the 
new  inexpensive  Heli.x  .\uger  Unloader. 

.\sk  vour  Helix  dealer  about  the  Helix  easy  to 
install,  easy  to  remove  Barn  Cleaner,  too. 


Onler  from  thin  ad  on  moneyhack 
guarantee.  Amk  for  FRKK  Catalog  of 
wortd’N  larireHt  line  of  Htockmen'H  and 
dairymen’s  suppIleN  .  .  ,  hundreds  of 
Items  .vou'%'e  never  seen  before  to 
make  fanning:  more  protitahle! 


BE  SURE  .  .  .  IDENTIFY  YOUR  COWS 

J>on’t  cull  Rood  cows,  lone  Identity  «>f  puret>red 
calves,  make  errors  In  breedInR  and  owner- 
hhlp.  Use  these  biR  numl>ered  brass  tiuys  w’ith 
stronR  40”  steel  chains.  Specify  num-  J 
bera  wanted.  Order  ADS44.  12  for.  . 

BRIGHT  RED  •  BLUE  •  VELLSW  TAGS 

Identify  Rroups — aRe,  breedlnR,  feetlliiR.  etc.— 
by  color,.  Individual*  by  number,  .similar  to 
brass  taRs  above  but  made  of  hea\’y-duty  plas¬ 
tic  with  biR  easlly-reati  numbers.  SpecMfy  ctdor 
and  numbers  wantetl.  Order  AD437.  JC 

With  40”  Steel  chalnn,  per  doa.«  pp<l. 


CASTRATE.  DEHORN.  DOCK 

WITH  RUBBER  BANDS 

Kasy.  simple  and  safe.  I>ehorn  an«l  castrate 
calves.  Hock  ami  castrate  lambs.  Removes  horns 
up  to  H”  lonR.  To  use.  just  place  rnbhei  hand. 
\tldely  Used  and  recommended.  Order  A0332- 
333.  Klastrator  with  #|J 
loo  rubber  liands.  pp<l.  m- 


CROWN  rOINT,  INDIANA 

F«r  FBEE  liUratirt,  slaply  prigt  yair  aaa*  aaP  aRRrtsi 
kalaw  aaR  nail  ta  as  at  Dtpt.  2-K. 


DAIBVMAN'S  IHSEMINATIBN  KIT 

NA.SE'O  Suffers  world's  most  complete  line  of 
artificial  breeding  ettulpment.  Dairyman’s  Kit 
Includes  steel  chest,  two  vacuum  bottles,  hold¬ 
ers  for  clean  and  used  tubes,  semen  vials,  m 
Ample  space  for  Rloves.  speculum,  towels, 
etc.  Wt.  lO  lbs.  Order  ASO  #!£  JA 
DalYy’man's  Insemination  Kit.  .  .  * 


MAGIC 

CARPET 

(Canvat 

Typa) 


You  just  can't  overload  this  I 
unloader.  Load.-!  loosen  as 

they  si  ide  off  —  use  less  power. 

And  no  unloader  will  do  the  job  fasterf 

Our  exclusive  non-spring  roller  unit 

increases  canvas  life  200  to  500' , .  Recom* 

mended  for  all  size  loads  and  years  and 

years  of  trouble-free  operation. 


T  RIG 
SAM  so 

1  fittings.  Another  inexpensive  unloader,  the 
I  Big  Samson  handles  loads  up  to  5  tons 
■  with  ease,  it  uses  the  proven  Klinchhaugh 
I  power  unit  with  adjustable  speeds  and 
I  operates  with  any  size  motor.  Special  alloy- 
I  steel  heat-m|ated  chain  pulls  false  end— 
H  la.sts  the  life  of  the  unloader. 


^  SUP-ON,  lOLl-AWAY  POWER  UNIT 

This  portable  unit  consists  of  the  famous 
FlinchbaughMEN-E-USES  power 
f  JV  drive  and  c^^ienient  two- 

l~i '  •  -  13^  wheel  roll-away  stand. 

Gives  portable  power  for 
jW  '  101  other  uses  on  the  farm. 


MEN-E-SPEEOS 
CONTROL  UNIT 

Fits  any  Flinchbaugh  power  unit. 
Even  during  operation,  running  speeds 
can  be  changed  with  the  turn  of  a  knob. 

Write  far  fKi  ifteeoture  on  our  compt«t» 
k^iiao  of  ualoodon  amd  occotiorfoc.  Aslc  far 
faUsr  No.  K-ll 


COMPANY 


B08TROM  IMPROVED 


LEVEL 


Abtom  can  oparata  a  BOSTBOM  Laral  by 
ioUowing  tha  umpla  diraction  booUat  includad 
with  each  Instrumant.  Wa  manuiactura  3 
modala;  Fonn  LaraL  Contractors  LaroL  Con- 
▼arUbla  LaaaL  AU  BOSTBOM  LaraU  ora  sold 
on  the  guarantaa  oi  satisioction  or  monay 
bock.  WRITE  TODAY  for  litaratura,  prices 
ond  Boma  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


Accurate, 
Durable 
and  Complete 
for  Terrocinq, 
Ditching,  Irrigot 
ing.  Tile  Drain¬ 
ing.  Grading, 

B  u  B  n  i  n  g 
Lines,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
Olid  etc. 


Tha  Bos- 
trom  is 
used  ond  en- 
dorsed  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Sarrice  & 
JndlTiduol 
Landowners 
e  ▼  a  r  y  • 
where 


M»str— i«Bi-B4y  Slannf— tus-tog  C«# 

534  Stonewoh'-  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


grazing  on  untillable  or  hilly  land.  It  is 
impractical  where  labor  is  limited,  and 
unthrifty  where  rotations  depend  on 
long-lay  meadows  with  o\-cr-abundance  of 
roughage  that  can  only  be  marketed  as 
hay. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  some 
of  the  seldom  mentioned  adiantages  of 
green  feeding  are  hard  to  rate  in  clonal's. 
Ease  of  meadow  management,  weed  con¬ 
trol  without  separate  weed  mowing,  har¬ 
vesting  at  best  stages  of  protein  and  yield 
and  longer  lived  stands  of  legumes  arc 
by-products  of  green  feeding  well  worth 
consideration. 

Green  feeding,  though  an  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  reviled  with  newer  machinery,  has 
already  been  outmoded  by  a  few  fai'mers. 
Dwight  Coffman  '  see  “Raise  \’our  Own 
Herd  Replacements.”  page  ID?)  is  one  of 
these,  .\fter  two  summers  of  green  feed¬ 
ing.  he  has  bratu  hed  off  into  year-round 
silage  feeding.  In  his  opinion.  “No  more 
equipment  is  reejuired:  all  that  is  needed 
is  plenty  of  silage  space.  There  is  no  cut¬ 
ting  in  bad  weather.  We  get  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  green  feeding  without  the 
chore  of  daily  cutting.  Silage  can  be  made 
when  a  crop  is  at  its  best.  Most  of  all,  our 
feed  is  uniform  in  cjuality.” 


R.A1SE  YOUR 

OWN  HERD  REPLACEMENTS 

{Continued  from  page  63) 

How  to  Feed 

.All  commercially  manufactured  milk 
replacers  come  with  veri'  specific  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  how  they  should  be  used.  For 
example,  the  one  used  at  Conner  Prairie 
is  recommended  for  feeding  twice  a  day 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 


(Average  Calf) 
65-95  lbs. 


.4Re 

*.Milk  Replacer  Warm  Water 

First  2 

Days 

■All  colostrum  calf  will 
take  from  cow. 

3-4 

Days 

Hand  feed  4  pints  colostrum 
per  feeding. 

5-7 

Days 

Tumblers  pints 

8th  Day  thru 
5th  Week 

1/4  •XU  •  , 

Tumblers  pints 

6th  thru 

8th  VVeckst 

TumWers  P*”** 

*  Quaiithies  given  in  four-ounce  (V4  lb.)  plastic  tumblers 
enclosed  in  packages. 

t  If  desired  to  wean  early  replacer  can  be  fed  over 
grain  or  jreliets  in  this  period  instead  of  liquid-fed. 

Like  the  housewife  with  a  cake  recipe, 
though,  few  farmers  are  going  to  stick  to 
the  letter  of  the  manufacturer’s  directions. 
Not  only  does  everi-  farmer  have  his  own 
ideas  about  feeding,  but  each  calf  is  as  in¬ 
dividualistic  as  its  owner  and  its  feed  in¬ 
take  must  be  detennined  largely  by  its 
growth  and  condition.  That  is  where  the 
artistri'  of  feeding  comes  in  whether  it  be 
witb  calves,  cows  or  herd  sires. 


Makes  Grain 
Go  Farther  - 
Puts  Pounds 
On  Faster ... 


TUXEDO  BIG  FORTY 


Contains  selected  animal  and  vegetable 
proteins  for  more  efficient,  economical 
feeding.  Tests  prove  that  300  lbs.  of  grain 
and  50  lbs.  of  TUXEDO  Big  Forty  Hog 
Supplement  produce  results  equal  to  12 
bushels  of  corn  or  325  lbs.  of  grain  and 
60  lbs.  of  tankage  or  fish  meal.  Tuxedo 
Big  Forty  can't  be  beat  for  profitable 
production! 

OR,  IF  GRAIN  IS  SCARCE, 

use  Tuxedo  Porkmaker,  the  top-quality 
complete  feed,  for  fast,  profitable  gains. 
Leading  hog  rcrisers  know  it  always 
pays  to  feed  TUXEDO! 


The  Early  &  Daniel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Our  74th  Yeor 


TUXEDO 

Hoenm 


TUXEDO  BIG  PIG  STARTER  •  TUXEDO  PORKMAKER 
TUXEDO  PIG  &  SOW  MEAL  •  TUXEDO  BIG  FORTY 


SHF:LL  corn  this  fast,  easy  WAY! 

You've  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BF^LL'S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  It  Into  the  low- 
built,  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears.  It 
makes  no  difference — 1.35  to  180  Bu.  per  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  in  15  minutes 
or  less.  F^qulpped  with  2-Bag  Sacker.  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Low  In  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor, 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
illustrated  folder  and  Dealer's  name. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  BELL’S 
HAMMER  MILLS  that 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to 
40%.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time, 

Money  and  Labor  by  get¬ 
ting  iPeeding  Facts  today 
from  this  Company,  In 
business  over  96  years. 


^^C.S.BELL  CO. 

Manufacturers 

HILLSBORO.  OHIO 
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Lciniiion  says  he  never  gives  his  ealves  more  than  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  replacer  at  a  feeding.  He  supplements  the  liquid  diet 
with  pelleted  calf  starter  fed  free  choice  and  gets  the  calves  on 
hay  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it.  .After  a  few  weeks,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  calf,  he  adds  equal  amounts  of  cracked  com 
and  whole  oats  to  the  calf  starter  but  holds  this  to  a  maximum 
intake  of  six  pounds  per  day.  .At  about  two  months,  the  calves 
are  taken  off  the  milk  replacer — a  calf  will  just  about  have  used 
a  25  pound  pail  in  that  time — and  when  they  are  three  to  four 
months  old  they  are  switched  from  their  corn,  oats,  pellets  ration 
to  the  regular  dairy  ration  which  is  being  fed  the  dry  cows  and 
bulls.  This  is  usually  a  12  to  16  per  cent  protein  mixture  of  bran, 
oats,  molasses,  corn,  and  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal.  .Again, 
the  calves  are  held  to  not  more  than  six  pounds  a  day  of  this 
mixture. 

Nutritious  as  they  are.  milk  replacers  are  still  on  the  doubtful 
side  for  raising  veal.  Some  fanners  say  they  will  do  the  job  if 
fed  in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  for  raising  replacement 
heifers.  But  the  consensus  of  veal  buyers,  experiment  stations  and 
even  the  manufacturers  themselves  seems  to  be  that  the  replacers 
are  still  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  whole  milk  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  in  which  butyrated 
lard  is  added  to  various  types  of  replacers  to  supply  the  nutrients 
required  for  a  complete  veal  feed.  Very  interesting  progress  is 
b<‘ing  made  but  no  one  is  yet  ready  to  shout  “Eureka.” 

Even  dairymen  who  rely  mostly  on  whole  milk  in  raising  their 
calves  find  milk  replacers  valuable  as  supplements.  Dwight  Coff¬ 
man,  Faimersville,  Ohio.  Holstein  breeder,  is  one  of  these.  Coff¬ 
man’s  herd  consistently  averages  better  than  18.000  pounds  of 
milk.  Last  year’s  butterfat  record  was  487  pounds.  Production 
like  that  is  maintained  only  at  the  expense  of  drastic  culling. 
Coffman  estimates  the  turnover  in  his  20-cow  herd  is  about  25 
per  cent  each  year,  “and  buying  replacements  to  match  my  pro¬ 
ducers  is  out  of  the  question,”  he  says.  “I  have  to  raise  them.” 
Here  is  his  method: 

He  leaves  the  calf  with  its  dam  only  a  matter  of  hours  after 
it  is  born.  Then  he  puts  it  in  a  separate  pen  bedded  down  with 
straw  and  starts  feeding  it  three  pounds  of  colostrum  twice  a  day. 
It  gets  its  meals  from  a  pail  fitted  up  with  a  “Natur  Nipple.” 
.After  the  colostrum  period  he  switches  to  whole  milk  for  four  to 
six  weeks,  never  giving  more  than  four  pounds  of  milk  at  a 
feeding.  Too  much  milk,  he  says,  causes  scours  and  it  also 
reduces  the  amount  of  hay  and  grain  the  calf  will  consume — and 
hay  and  grain  are  the  keystone  of  the  Coffman  calf  raising 
system. 

Since  the  calfs  rumen  is  actually,  as  well  as  relatively,  much 
smaller  than  the  mature  cow’s  and  since  it  is  not  provided  with 
the  bacteria  needed  for  the  digestive  process,  calves  have  a  hard 
time  with  roughage.  That  is  why  cud  inot  ulation  is  suggested — 
transferring  a  particle  of  cud  from  a  mature  cow  to  the  calf — and 
why  it  is  usually  recommended  that  the  calves  be  started  out  on 
fresh,  leafy  legume  hay.  Coffman  rings  in  a  little  reverse  English 
on  these  two  ideas.  Instead  of  giving  his  calves  hay  direct  from 
the  mow,  he  gives  them  the  stuff  left  in  the  rack  after  the  cows 
have  picked  over  it.  “They  eat  it  just  as  well,”  he  says,  “and  the 
cows  have  left  their  “bugs’  on  it  after  slobbering  over  it.  That’s 
all  the  (  ud  incH  ulation  the  calves  need.” 

Just  as  at  Conner  Prairie  Fairn,  he  starts  his  young  heifers 
out  on  a  mixture  of  corn,  oats,  and  calf  pellets  as  soon  as  they 
will  show  any  interest  in  it.  He  leaves  the  corn  in  the  mixture 
whole  rather  than  cracked.  They  get  their  grain  whole  until  they 
start  passing  it  undigested,  then  they  are  switched  to  ground 
dairy  feed — com.  oats,  soybeans,  lin.seed  and  cottonseed  meal, 
about  a  12  per  cent  protein  blend. 

The  milk  n'placer  enters  the  pietuie  when  the  calves  are 
four  to  six  weeks  old.  .At  this  point  Cofi’man  cuts  out  the  whole 
milk,  substituting  about  a  (juarter  pound  of  replacer  in  a  half¬ 
gallon  of  wann  water  twice  a  day.  This  is  only  about  half  the 
stK'ngth  the  manufacturer  recommends.  This  dairyman’s  object 
is  to  maintain  the  young  heifer’s  appetite  for  hay  and  grain. 
Along  with  these  feeds  they  are  also  getting  plenty  of  water, 
together  with  salt,  bone  meal  and  calcium.  The  milk  substitute 


Alwoyz  use  STREAMLINED 
m^^Doirell  Irrigatic 

couplings 


For  PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 
that  WORKS  BETTER  with 
LESS  WORK . . . 


Th*  First  ^ 

and  Finest  ^ 

AUTOMATIC  — 
PRESSURE-LOCK 
DESIGN . . . 


No  Hooks,  Latches  or  Gadgets! 


Original,  Streamlined 
McDowell  Couplings 

provide  the  simplest,  fastest, 
most  efficient  method  of  con¬ 
necting  or  disconnecting  irri¬ 
gation  pipe.  No  tools  of  any 
kind  are  required — and  there 
are  no  yokes,  latches  or  clamps 
to  bother  with,  keep  in  repair, 
break,  or  get  in  the  way. 

In  this  patented 
construction, 

water  pressure  automatically 
forces  the  gasket  and  grip  coil 
forward  to  assure  a  positive 
seal  that  will  not  leak.  The 
greater  the  pressure,  the  tighter 
the  seal. 

Today,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country, 

McDowell  Coupling  Systems 
are  pioving  their  superiority 
for  the  irrigation  of  practically 
every  kind  of  farm  crop,  fruits 
and  pasture  land.  Thev  require 
less  work  .  .  .  less  upkeep  .  .  . 
cost  less  in  the  long  run  . . .  and 
do  a  better  job.  If  you  want  the 
best  in  portable  sprinkler  irri¬ 
gation,  you  need  the  very  best 
coupler — and  that’s  McDowell. 
Compare  it  with  any  other  de¬ 
sign  and  see  for  yourself. 


IRRIGATION  PLANNING  SERVICE  is  offvrad 

by  your  local  McOowoll  Coupling  dealer.  Slop  in  and  see  him. 
He  has  the  experience  to  engineer  and  install  a  system  for  you 
that  will  give  maximum  results  from  each  dollar  invested. 

nMTinDidl  Bes^  QiuftlingMade! 

For  Complete  Details — Free  Booklet . . .  Mail  Coupon  Today! 


McDowell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  SQ-S5,  Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


Charter  Member 
Spriwldor  Irrigo- 
tioA  Auodotion 


Name- 


Address- 


McDowell  manufacturing  co 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 
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FRESH,  CLEAN  WATER 

AUTOMATICALLY! 


Completely  automatic,  prmure-type  watcrer  for 
cattle,  theep,  horse*  and  hogs.  Fresh  water  added 
as  animals  drink  Electric  heating  and  thermal 
insulation  prevent  freezing.  Stainless  steel  drink¬ 
ing  pans  and  precision -built  float  valve.  Easily 
installed  .  .  .  lags  to  concrete  slab.  Two  models 
—  with  or  without  hog  drinks. 

PI6-0-MAT 

Starts  pigs  on  solid  feed! 

Saves  pigs,  time  and  work 
.  .  makes  possible  fast, 
healthy  grostrth.  Self-con¬ 
tained.  Automatically  sup¬ 
plies  over  7  bushels  of  dry 
feed  for  up  to  32  pigs. 

Farm  tested  and  proved. 


Als# 


ROLL-A-VAC 
Hog  Fount 

Takes  the  work  out  of  wa¬ 
tering  hogs.  Automatic, 
trouble-free,  no  floats,  valves 
or  gaskets.  Waters  100  hogs 
Capacity  85  gallons.  Rolls 
up  to  fiU.  down  to  drink 


Chori-boY 


gentle,  low  vacuum  Pipeline 
Milkers,  Parlor  Stalls.  Releas- 
ers.  Dairy  Farm  Equipment. 


WRITE  TODAY  lor  Folder  FQ 


fNUUUR  ralMR  CO.,  MC 

tj.,  Cooslsricfo*  CHy,  Indiana 


I 


KELLv 


FEED  MIXERS 


Miz  your  own  cotlle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged— easy  to 
operate — obsolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  ond  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
rnoney  bock.  Moil  coupon  to- 
doy  for  full  detoils. 


Verlirol  Mixers  —  all 
sires — smoll  os  '/]  Ion 


. .  CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIl  TODAY'  •••••••< 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFC.  C8..  Bax  14,  SgrlnfheN.  Ohi* 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked, 
n  Feed  Mixers - ton  cop.  C  Cob  Crusher  Q  Hommermill 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 


is  continufd  until  the  cakes  are  switched 
to  ground  feed  on  the  cue  noted  above. 
This  is  usually  somewhere  from  three  to 
four  and  a  half  months,  depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  reaction  of  the  calf. 

Pasture  is  absolutely  out  for  Coffman’s 
calves.  They  get  their  exercise  in  a  barn 
lot.  Pasture,  he  feels,  cuts  their  appetite 
for  hay  and  grain,  which  in  turn  reduces 
his  control  over  their  growth  and  condi¬ 
tion. 

When  they  arc  six  to  eight  months  old 
they  may  get  a  little  silage;  again,  not  so 
much  that  it  might  affect  their  hay  and 
grain  intake  adversely.  The  whole  idea  is 
to  grow  them  “so  they  get  big  and  have 
body  capacity  for  intake  to  put  it  in  the 
pail.” 

None  of  the  heifers  are  bred  until  they 
weigh  1000  to  1 100  pounds.  This  is  usually 
at  18  to  20  months.  The  results  arc  in 
Coffman’s  records  for  all  to  see. 

Like  him.  many  daiiymen  arc  finding 
that  milk  replacers  are  handy  supple¬ 
mental  tools  in  the  farmer's  kit.  Skill  in 
using  those  tools  can  mean  better  stock  in 
the  stanchions  as  well  as  money  in  the 
bank. 


20  B.\D  W  EEDS 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

on  the  wheels  of  machiners',  and  by  other 
strange  and  unusual  agents. 

To  know  how  to  control  weeds,  one 
must  be  able  to  identify  them  by  sight  and 
know  something  about  how  they  grow. 
There  arc  three  main  classes  of  weeds: 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials.  Annu¬ 
als  grow  only  from  seeds — prevent  seeds 
from  forming  and  you  ha\e  these  licked; 
a  single  plant  may  produce  a  half-million 
seeds.  The  biennials  and  winter  annuals 
grow  from  seeds,  and  or  from  plants  from 
the  pre\  ions  season — destroy  them  before 
they  seed  and  you  have  them  half  licked. 
Harass  their  roots  for  one  season  and  you 
do  the  other  half  of  the  job  of  eliminating 
them.  Perennials  grow  from  seeds  and 
spread  from  underground  rhizomes,  tubei-s, 
bulbs,  and  rootstocks.  The  job  of  elimi¬ 
nating  them  is  often  a  long  and  expensive 
one,  for  they  may  sjjrout  from  a  fragment 
of  root,  a  seed,  or  a  single  undisco\eied 
bulb.  The  best  ways  to  attack  all  weeds, 
perennials  included,  is  by  chemical  killers, 
constant  and  repeated  cultivation,  clip¬ 
ping,  and  smothering.  Rarely  can  a  weed, 
es[X‘cially  a  perennial,  be  eliminated  by 
one  method  alone. 

Chemical  control  of  weeds  is  complex, 
varied  by  the  season,  age  and  type  of 
weed,  and  its  habitat.  The  most  familiar 
chemical  weed  killer  is  2.4-r),  effective 
on  broad  leaf  plants.  Its  deri\atives  and 
com[x>unds  are  sold  under  various  trade 
names.  Others  are  sodium  chlorate  and 
.  Altacide,  which  has  a  chlorate  base.  These 
are  veiy  effective  against  Canada  thistle, 


EASY,  LOW-  COST 

INSECT,  WEED 
CONTROL 

Only  willt  spraying  aquipmant  can  yau  da  all  thast 
important  jobs  and  many  othors.  Only  with  modarn 
Cantury  sprayars  con  you  do  thorn  to  quickly,  oosily, 
and  at  low  cost. 


Destroy 
insects 
in  crops 

With  Century  sprayers  you're 
aiwuss  prepared  for  any  insec  t 
emergence .  Ready  to  protect 
your  crops  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

Better  weed 
control  in 
row  crops 

Sprae  even  w  hen  soil  is  too  wet 
to  cultivate.  Spraying  is  faster, 
more  cITectIvc  than  cultivat¬ 
ing,  too.  Cover  up  to  25  acres 
[rer  hour  when  time  is  money. 

Weed  control  in 
smoll  groins, 
pastures 

Spra\ing  boosts  crop  yields, 
improves  pastures. 

Spray  livestock, 
apply 
fertilizer 

L’se  your  Centurv  spraver  to 
free  your  latstock  of  insect  pests 
that  cut  gains  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Spray  trees,  shrubs, 
buildings.  .Apply  liquid  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

Cintiin  .lll-l’iirf'nit  Bouiii  .S/rrtur— spra\s  more  wiilioiit 
refilline.  Simple,  quick  mounlins;.  fits  most  tractors. 
Clomplele  tractor  scat  control.  14.  21,  28  ft.  booms 
.'\djuM,ible  row  .spjtine.  .Mso  atailable  in  aluminum 
for  niiroBcn  spravine  Tractor  or  trailer  mounted. 
Prices  start  at  $14.3  50.* 


Other 

Century 

Sprayers 


C^ombination  Field  and  tfand- 
Bun — covers  swath  to  50  ft. 
w  ide  or  to  one  side  only.  As 
low  as  S102.00.*  Tractor  pow  ¬ 
ered  Handgun  unit  available. 


I  "All  pr.ces  F.  O.  B.  factory 

Write  today  for  dealer's  name,  circular  and  price  list. 


ENGINEERING  CORP. 

CENTURY  SEEDERS,  SPREADERS,  SPRAYERS 

Cedar  Rapids,  lawa 


FERNDALE 

FARMS 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Grand  Champion  carcass  at  1954  Ohio  Barrow  Show  \\a« 
produced  and  shown  hy  us.  I'nrelated  weanling  pigs  SItxi 
per  pair.  Also  the  1953  Grand  L'hampion  Hoar  at  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  State  Fairs  was  owned  and  exhihited  hy : 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evans,  Bex  50  -  •  -  Cedarville,  Okie 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Largest  Herd*  in  America 
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quack  grass  and  horse  nettle.  Animate, 
usually  applied  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  is  elTective  against  [X)ison  i\y  and 
other  woody,  tough  plants.  Sinox  is  used 
against  broadleased  weeds,  such  as  wild 
mustard,  lamb’s  quarters  and  srnartweed. 
Dow  General  kills  all  vegetation,  and 
Dow  Selective  is  used  for  killing  broad 
leased  weeds  in  crops.  2,4.5-T,  a  relatixe 
of  2.4-D,  is  more  effective  on  brushy, 
tough  weeds.  And  T.C.A.  is  especially  effec¬ 
tive'  on  quack  grass  and  other  perennial 
grasses.  Some  weeds  succumb  after  one 
application,  others  take  several  applica¬ 
tions  plus  several  years  of  cultivation.  Con¬ 
trol  can  be  summed  up  in  five  brief  items: 

1.  Plant  only  thoroughly  cleaned  seed. 

2.  Clip  pastures,  fence  rows  and  waste 
places  frequently  enough  to  catch  all 
weeds  throughout  the  growing  season  be¬ 
fore  seeds  are  formed.  3.  Cultixate  crops 
often  enough  to  destroy  weed  sec'dlings  as 
they  emerge-.  4.  Use  chemuals  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  ally.  5.  Smother  weeds  out 
with  quick  growing,  fast  spreading  crops. 

.\  complete  list  of  all  weed  and  brush 
killing  chemicals,  with  their  suggested 
uses,  is  gi\  en  on  page  35  of  this  issue. 


NOW! 


A  SELF-UNLOADING  PTO  WAGON 
AT  LESS  -  MUCH  LESS  COST! 


U>«  This  7  ft.  X  14  ft.  All-Sl«el  S«lf-Unload- 
ing  Platform  and  Order  Cobey  Accessories 
to  Best  Suit  Your  Form  Operation. 

Platform  is  Complete  with:  Steel  Floor  —  4- 
Choin  Conveyor  Unlooder  —  Oil-Both  Gear 
Box  —  Complete  PTO  Shafting. 


Mounts  on  Any 
Wagon  Gear 


$406.00 


Plus  Freight 
and  handling 
from  Bucyrus, 
Ohio 


0& 


BUY  THE  COBEY  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON 
FACTORY  BUILT  TO  FARM  SPECIFICATIONS 


LOW  COST  CORN  CRIBS 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

jMtsts  and  boards  in  recent  years  has  given 
framework  almost  the  same  permanency 
as  concrete. 

Construction  cost  on  a  crib  like  this  is 
estinjated  at  about  $1.35  per  square  foot 
at  current  prices  of  labor  and  materials  in 
Indiana.  This  price  is  at  the  upper  limit 
of  estimates  for  pole  frame  construction 
because  more  poles  are  required  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  of  the  corn.  The  struc¬ 
ture  contains  960  square  feet,  which  would 
make  the  cost  about  $1300.  \Vith  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,000  bushels  on  each  side,  this 
brings  the  pier  bushel  cost  to  65/2  cents. 

For  a  more  elaborate.  \t‘r\-  sturdy  and 
serviceable  building,  there’s  the  Rilco  com¬ 
bination  corn  crib  and  granary.  Ernest 
Meister  of  .\dams,  Minnesota,  has  one  of 
these,  a  27-foot  by  32-foot  building,  with 
two  7-foot  cribs,  a  13-foot  alley  and  a 
granaiA’  over  the  alley.  It  features  a  cupola 
to  house  the  upper  end  of  elevating  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  provide  increased  \entilation 
and  light.  Seven  men  erected  all  the  raft¬ 
ers.  joists  and  bracing  in  this  building  in 
just  6  hours.  This  structure  has  a  capacity 
of  4.200  bushels  of  car  corn  and  2980 
bushels  of  small  grain.  Construction  costs 
are  estimate  at  $1  per  bushel  of  corn  and 
grain  capacity,  or  approximately  $7,180. 

Forced  Air  \’entilation 
All  the  cribs  presented  here  are  designed 
to  use  the  natural  flow  of  air  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  But  in  seasons  when  the  corn  is  com¬ 
ing  'in  so  high  in  moisture  that  it  cannot 


Complol*  with  Axle  Assemblies,  Groin  Sides, 
Forage  Sides,  Bows,  Ensilage  Toilgote,  or 
Groin-Tight  Tailgate. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  ^ 


CORPORATION 
—  GALION,  OHIO 


Send  me  details  and  low  price  on  your  self¬ 
unloading  forage  wagon. 


Address- 


Stote. 


"PROFIT  PACKAGE’’ 
FOR  CROP  DRYING  AND  STORAGE 


Save  two  ways  with  KROP-KARE's  complete 
"packaged"  drying  system.  First,  because  you 
buy  all  components  at  once.  Second,  because 
bin  or  crib,  fan  or  drier,  and  drying  equip¬ 
ment  are  engineered  to  work  together  ...  to 
do  the  best  drying  job  most  economically. 
Send  coupon  for  full  details. 


DRY  IT  RIGHT  .  . 

Voneoxiol  principle  of 
Krop-Kore  AIR-TEMP  drying 
Ion  gives  greater  air  deliv¬ 
ery.  Adjustable-pitch  blades 
let  you  dry  all  types  of 
crops  with  one  fan.  Krop- 
Kore  MULTI-TEMP  drier  uses 
some  fan  with  heater  unit 
.  .  .  gives  more  drying  air 
at  less  cost. 


THEN  KEEP  IT  SAFE 


lew  BLUE  BONNET  bins 
nd  cribs  hove  more  pro- 
!ction  and  labor-saving 
rotures  than  any  other 
Imilor  product.  Extra 
Irong  construction 
iroughout.  SIS  to  331S 
u.  capacities  .  .  .  ovail- 
ble  with  perforated  steel 
oor  for  drying. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  MOISTURE  TESTS 

Inexpensive,  portable  Krop-Kore  moisture  tester 
needs  no  outside  power  .  ,  .  gives  instant  read¬ 
ings  for  corn,  grain,  hay  in  storage  or  field.  End 
danger  of  mold,  overheating. 


r 


KROP-KARE  PRODUCTS 
Oivisian  af  KtlBY  STEEL  CO. 

Compute  lino  of  crop  drying, 
handling  and  testing  equip-  £ 
moni  .  .  .  crop  storage  and 
utility  buildings. 


(t»fs  fot  m  (toe.  mi  (Atis  rot  ruu 


- 1 

KROf-KARE  MOOUCTSy  Oiv.  •!  KILIY  ST6EL  <0.  I 
Dt^l.  Ill,  34  Sturfcs  AvR.y  MansfitM,  Otii*  . 

stnd  iniofmaiion  cA«clt«d  . 

g  Groin  Sins  Q  Crop  Drying  Equipmonl  | 

Corn  Cribs  O  Crop  Drying  Monuol  | 

Froo  Subscription~“Crop  Conditioning 
&  Storogo  Nows’* 
n  Rortoblo  Moisturo  Tostor 

M*—*  -  - _ 

AOORISS _ 

CITY _ state _ 

OCAIIR  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


SSC4 


/deluxe 

HAYCHOPPER 


Otaitr  In^iirln  SdIcitH 


Gardner  Mfg.Co. 


Horkon,  Wk. 


be  stored  safely,  they  can  all  be  adapted  to 
forced-air  drying.  On  any  of  these  cribs, 
except  the  round  model,  or  an  unduly 
lone  rectangular  crib,  the  ends  can  be 
boarded  up  to  block  the  air  passage,  then 
a  large  fan  placed  at  the  end  of  one  side 
and  an  air  duct  formed  with  a  large  can¬ 
vas  along  the  entire  side.  The  air  is  forced 
down  the  canvas  duct  and  across  the  crib, 
passing  through  the  com. 

A  more  efficient  job  can  be  done  with 
an  arrangement  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
diagram  on  page  50.  This  plan  takes  ad- 
\antage  of  the  fact  that  a  wide  shallow 
crib  is  better  for  forced-air  ventilation 
than  the  conventional  type  and  it  shows 
the  possibility  of  using  either  a  slatted 
floor  or  air  ducts  leading  off  a  central  air 
tunnel  to  convey  the  air  to  the  corn.  The 
central  air  tunnel  should  be  4  feet  high 
and  the  com  should  be  piled  to  a  height 
of  about  8  feet  with  adequate  openings 
above  it  for  the  moist  air  to  be  carried 
away. 

It  takes  a  fan  with  enough  punch  to 
deliver  10  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at 
J/2-inch  static  pressure  for  every’  bushel  of 
com.  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  drying. 
This  means  a  30-inch  fan  with  a  3-horse- 
power  motor  could  handle  1.000  bushels. 
It  would  take  a  30-inch  fan  powered  by 
a  5-horsepower  motor  to  dry  2.000  bushels. 

The  ducts  should  be  large  enough,  too, 


F.O.B.  FACTORY 


For  lining  feed  bunks  (either  side)*  upright  feed* 
ers.  gram  bins.  Excellent  for  relay  fruin  combine 
or  picker  ^he^er  to  bin.  transporting  grain  to  ele* 
vator.  SiHJUt  swivels  360  deg.— use  as  batch  mixer. 
Also  for  bulk  fertilizer  —  unload  direct  into 
spreader. 

Capacity  &3.i  bu^hels.  For  light  weight  or  bulky 
feeds  or  grain  1  ft.  extensionA  can  gi\e  100  or 
more  bushel  capacity.  Sturdy.  All  steel.  10  gauge 
frame,  heavy  gauge  V  bottom  and  sides.  Complete 
with  rotating  shield  PTO  shaft.  Standard  8  ft. 
auger  elevator — front  mounted.  Extensions  can  be 
added  to  any  height  for  unloading  into  bins.  15  in* 
rims. 


'uci  IV  CORPORATION  Z 

I  n  h  L  I  A  Dept.  2.J,  Crown  Point,  Indiono  | 

I  Please  send  me  iiifurmatiou  on  new  all  eteel  ■ 
■  auizer  box.  _ 


^City  and  State. 


DISTRIBUTED  AND  SOLD  N/ 


OFFSET 

FORAOE  HARVESTER 


DIRFXrr.THROW 

HAYCHOPPEI/ 


STALK 

SHREDDER 


MAKES  FEEDING, 
HAULING  EASIER 


More  And  more  stoeken  and  fecdera  arc 
provlnc  that  rreen  fecdlnf  and  graM 
sUaae  reto  cattle  to  market  faster  at  prime 
weiffht  with  rreater  economy.  This  im* 
proved  feeding  prodneea  healthier  gains 
and  increased  milk  production.  Cattle 
feed  better  when  they  feed  themselves  this 
controlled  natural  way. 


GHBROKBE. 


Kill  FII6S  and  Other  winged  insects^ 

Electrically  with 


o-Cufors"  « 


You’ll  find  no  way  to  kill  flies 
more  effectively,  or  easier  and  cheap¬ 
er  than  with  Gardner  “Insect-o 
CutorsV®They  operate  safely,  silent 
ly,  automatically,  around  the  clock 
and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Placed 
wherever  flies  gather,  they  continu 
ally  attract  and  kill  flies  and  other 
winged  insects.  They  plug  into  any 
light  socket,  cost  only  a  few  pennies 
a  day  to  operate,  and  will  last  for 
years.  Thousands  are  being  used  by 
dairy  farmers  and 
food  plants  every 
where.  Write  today 
for  the  full  facts  and 
an  interesting  free 


first  and  foremost  m 
GREEN  FEEDING 
and  GRASS  SILAGE 


^^R^^ER?  DAIRYM4/(/, 

herdsman?  m 


W  IT'S  A  CINCH  TO  FARM 
m  BETTER  ^  DAVIS  LOADER 


1009  S.  WEST  ST.,  DEPT.  F,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


LIQl  ID  FERTILIZERS 

[Cont'uiucd  from  page  47) 
and  fertilizer  program,  quoting  costs. 

Senesac  operates  a  one-stop  soil  service. 
Tins  is  his  third  year  retailing  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer.  He  started  with  four  custom  outfits 
for  nitrogen  solutions  in  1953.  It  took 
seven  men  to  ser\  ice  the  equipment,  trans¬ 
port  the  liquids  and  apply  the  fertilizer  on 
3.000  acres,  mostly  for  side-dressing  corn. 
Last  year  he  built  25  rigs  of  his  own 
design  which  he  rented  to  fanners  to 
spread  liquids  on  1 7,000  acres.  This  year 
he  has  40  rigs  out  on  his  Do-It-Yourself 
system. 

One  of  his  customers.  Wilbur  Hess,  tells 
how  the  Do-It-Yourself  system  works. 
“This  spring  when  I  was  ready  to  woik 
up  some  stubble  ground,  I  called  Red  for 
plow  down  fertilizer.  We  took  the  truck 
into  town,  had  one  of  Red’s  500-gallon 


DIGS  •  DOZES  •  FILLS  •  LOADS 

Just  lift  your  finger  and  the  hard  work  is 
done  when  you  have  a  Davis  Loader.  Because 
it  is  completely  hydraulic  you  can  do  count¬ 
less  chores  in  record  time  without  strain. 


HANDLES  MANURE,  SILAGE, 
BALED  HAY,  BUNDLED  FEED 

It's  a  tool  of  101  uses.  This  easy-to-attach  manure 
fork,  for  instance,  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
loader.  A  slide-on  bottom  and  sides  convert  it 
into  an  all-purpose  utility  bucket. 

STACKS  HAY 

The  Davis  push-off 
sweeprake  stacker 
attachment  handles  tre- 
mendous  loads 
and  stacks  out  at 
’•.L  21  feet.  It's  just 

another  example 
I  I  X  of  the  utility  of 

,  the  Davis  Loader 
and  Davis  attach- 
nients. 


Whatever  your  loader  job  is,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  the 
Davis  Loader.  It  has  no  equal  in  quality  and  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  price  is  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay. 


ICA'S  BIST  A6RICULTUKAL 

informotlon 

SELF  PROPELLED  hahn,  inc. 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  FREE  LITERATURE  ON  THE  DAVIS 
LOADER  TO  FIT  A _ TRACTOR. 


Norn*. 


Addrass. 


SOIL  TEST  OUTFITS 

ARE  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  PERSON 
.  .  .  NO  CHEMISTRY  KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED 
Simplex,  the  accurate  soil  tester,  gives  you 
an  exact  fertilizer  prescription  for  your  lond 
and  an  estimate  of  the  increased  yield  it 
will  bring. 

Write  today  for  frte  catalog  and  a  copy  of 
"The  Fable  of  the  Discouraged  Former." 


Pi4/^/^led  oLcuU  iA^Uat  to-  Luifr 

OHxl  Uo4AA  muck? 

TEST  yOUR  SOIL 
THE  pimple/  WAY 


THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY  •  P.O.  BOX  318-D  •  NORWALK,  OHIO 


AND  BE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
THE  CORRECT  FERTILIZER  AND 
THE  PROPER  AMOUNT  NEEDED 


COMPARE 

fvefore  you  buy  .  •  e 
make  hure  that  the  m>I1  tester 
you  |>urcha>«e  can  measure  in 
pounds  and  Darts  per  million 
the  anumnt  or  nutrients  present 
in  the  soil  and  can  enable  cal* 
rulation  of  the  exact  fertiliser 
requiri'd  .  .  .  and  be  sure  it  con* 
tains  the  ammonium  test,  so  es* 
sential  in  determining:  the  total 
availatde  nitrofren  content  of  the 
soil.  * 

t’ommercial  Simplex  Soil  Teat 
Otuhts  are  available  in  three  stses 
pricRKl  $25.50.  $33.5t>.  $49.50. 
F.O.B.  Norwalk.  Ohio.  Shipp^ 
via  Railway  Express. 


The  Farm  Simplex  Soil  Test  Outht 

illustrated  is  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
yet  more  complete,  more  efficient  than 
another  make  of  soil  tester  and  is 
lower  in  price. 


RUGGED  NEW 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

MORE  WATER  than  from  other  pumps  of  some  horsepower.  Saves  on  initial 
cost.  Saves  on  power  bills. 

MORE  SECURITY  with  no  moving  parts  or  motor  below  ground  to  clog  on 
silt  or  burn  out  should  water  level  drop. 

MORE  FREEDOM.  Adjusts  automatically  to  changing 
water  levels.  Shuts  itself  off  if  well 
gets  pumped  down.  No  priming  or 
lubricating  needed. 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 

4108  Hoffm.ister  Ave.,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
Foctory  Branches  in  eight  key  cities  coast  to  coast. 


20  MILLION  TREES 

A  YEAR! 


MUSstR  TMlJ 

Results  justify  the  care  taken  in  selecting 
true  strains  of  seed  and  in  employing 
the  highest  standards  of  nursery  culture. 

HEAVY  ROOTS  and  STURDY  TOPS 
Musser  seedlings  and  transplants  grow 
readily  on  waste  land. 

With  Musser’s  tremendous  volume  you 
are  assured  of  the  greatest  value.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  and  planting  lists  on  request. 

Grow  Xmas  Trees  for  waste  land  profit 


MUSSER 

OUTSTANDING  SPECIALS 

(POSTPAID,  AT  PLANTING  TIME) 

[25  EVERGREENS  -  *  *  $5.00 

Selected  3  to  5  yr.  trees,  6”  to  16" 
tall.  5  each  of  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
—  Scotch  Pine  —  Austrian  Pine  — 
Norway  Spruce  —  Concolor  Fir. 


5  BLUE  SPRUCE 


•  53.50 


Famous  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  —  ex¬ 
cellent  6  year  transplants,  8"  to  12" 
tall.  Blue  -  green  to  marvelous  blue. 
Compact,  sturdy,  make  handsome  trees 
or  hedge. 

10  RHODODENDRON  *  $4.00 

Single  stem  to  lightly  branched,  7"  to 
12".  Fine  young  plants  —  will  grow 
bushy.  Maximum  —  Excellent  orna¬ 
mental,  Large  clusters  of  gorgeous 
flowers.  Prefer  partial  shade.  Natural 
"woodsey”  effect. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  BOX  [SB  INDIANA,  PA. 


tanks  loaded  on  it,  then  got  it  pumped 
full  of  liquid  fertilizer.  We  hitched  the 
applicator  on  behind,  with  its  150-gallon 
tank  also  filled.  That  gave  us  650  gallons, 
over  .‘1  tons,  enough  for  500  pounds  per 
acre  on  20  acres.  In  the  field,  the  tractor 
pulled  the  applicator.  To  refill  the  appli¬ 
cator  tank  from  the  truck,  all  that’s  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  reverse  the  compressor  hose.  In 
about  an  hour  after  we  started  spraying, 
we  had  pumped  the  last  of  the  fertilizer 
from  the  tnick  into  the  applicator  tank. 
While  I  took  the  truck  into  town  for  an¬ 
other  tankfull,  the  boy  was  finishing  up 
the  last  four  or  five  acres  of  that  20-acre 
piece.  5Ve  didn’t  strain  a  muscle.” 

Applying  Complete  Liquids 
In  theory',  complete  liquids  are  neutral, 
neither  acid  or  basic,  with  no  corrosion 
problems.  .Any  tank  that  will  hold  water 
will  serve  for  storage  or  application.  Cor¬ 
rosion  begins  when  tanks  are  emptied. 
Scale  and  rust  not  only  destroy  tanks,  but 
clog  nozzles  as  well.  It  is  best  to  prevent 
corrosion  of  equipment  by  washing  with 
detergents  after  use.  Brass  and  copper 
fittings,  usually  found  on  weed  sprayers, 
corrode  quickly  if  used  for  liquid  fertiliz¬ 
ers. 

Complete  liquids  may  be  applied  by- 
spraying,  by  injection  into  the  soil,  by 
airplane,  or  by  simply  dribbling  through 
a  hose  with  a  valve  to  control  the  rate 
of  flow.  Outfits,  as  well  as  parts  for  assem¬ 
bling  them,  are  available  in  a  wide  range 
of  prices. 

Farmers  are  reluctant  to  invest  in  lower 
priced  tanks  and  equipment  that  will 
be  limited  to  handling  complete  liquids. 
Operators  like  Dick  Cecil  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  farmer-owners  who  want  to  side-dress 
or  knife-in  nitrogen  solutions,  which  are 
more  corrosive,  prefer  combination  knifer- 
sprayers  which  will  handle  all  liquids 
along  with  weed  and  bug  sprays.  Only- 
stainless  steel  or  aluminum  rigs  answer  all 
purposes.  Hoses  can  be  of  neoprene  on 
steel  booms,  for  aluminum  booms  snap 
easily.  The  most  adaptable  rigs,  of  trailer 
type,  combine  two  or  four  row  subsurface 


Professional  gasoline-powered  chain 
saw.  Weighs  only  20  lb.  Send  for  free 
literature.  McCulloch  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Los  Angeles  45,  California — 
World’s  largest  chain  saw  builder. 


MEWS!  Ask  about  the  McCulloch  twin-action 
farm  lawn  mower. 
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blades  with  detachable  or  folding  20-foot  spray  booms.  They 
cost  upwards  of  $750.  For  spraying  only,  cheaper  units  are  avail¬ 
able,  consisting  of  a  tank  with  an  air  compressor  or  pump  and 
booms  or  boomless  nozzles  which  cover  from  20  to  50  feet;  they 
are  set  on  a  pick-up  truck  for  transport  as  well  as  for  field  appli¬ 
cation.  Good  metering-type  applicator  pumps,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  corrosive  lic|uids,  cost  about  $300.  A  new  pump  unit  on 
the  market,  costing  around  $50,  employs  a  reel  which  squeezes 
liquid  fertilizer  through  plastic  hose,  eliminating  the  need  for 
aluminum  impellers.  Tanks  for  storing  corrosive  liquids  like 
nirtogen  solutions  must  be  made  of  aluminum  or  stainless  steel. 
\  115-gallon  aluminum  tank  costs  $119,  a  300-gallon  tank  $226. 
.\  1000-gallon  aluminum  nurse  tank,  with  air  compressor,  valves 
and  hose  for  transferring  liquids,  on  skids  for  trailer  mounting, 
costs  $1000. 

Frugal  farmers  arc  converting  the  equipment  they  have.  This 
past  spring,  Alvin  Mahrenholz  of  Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  put 
liquid  4-10-10  in  the  row  on  200  acres  of  corn  at  the  rate  of 
150  pounds  per  acre.  He  says.  “The  most  dry  fertilizer  my  four 
row  planter  would  carry  was  400  pounds.  7'his  year  I  pulled  my 
150-gallon  orchard  sprayer  behind  my  mounted  planter  and 
spotted  the  liquid  fertilizer  over  the  row.  This  way  I  can  carry 
1500  pounds  of  liquids,  enough  to  plant  10  acres  without  stop- 
ping.” 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  farm  liquid  fertilizer  spray 
equipment  are;  John  Blue  Company,  Inc.,  Huntsville,  .-Mabama; 
Continental  Belton,  Belton,  Texas;  The  Broyhill  Company, 
Dakota  City,  Nebraska;  Cleland  Manufacturing  Co.,  820  Hard¬ 
ing  Way  West,  Galion,  Ohio;  G.  L.  F.  Soil  Building  Service,  Ter¬ 
race  Hill,  Ithaca,  New'  York;  General  Metals,  P.O.  Box  448, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina;  Ken  Standard  Coiporation,  1401 
N.  Fares  Avenue,  Evansville  11,  Indiana;  Poweraire  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  2603-2611  Florence  Blvd.,  Omaha  10,  Nebraska;  Standard 
Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  2137  North  Sherman  Drive,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  Tr\co  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1277,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Illinois;  Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Beatrice, 
Nebraska;  Liberty  Manufacturing  Company,  Red  Spring,  North 
Carolina;  Nutritional  Concentrates,  Inc.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio; 
Senesac  Soil  Ser\ice,  Fowler,  Indiana;  Tractor  Stilts  Company, 
4126  North  72nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Campbell  Fertilizer 
.Applicator,  Campbell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Walthill,  Nebraska. 

How  They  Work 

Farmers  see  many  advantages  in  liquids.  Here  are  a  few  of  them; 

1.  Liquid  equipment  lasts  longer.  Less  wear  and  tear,  with 
no  moving  parts  except  pump  impellers.  Easy  to  change  rates  of 
application  on  home-made  spray  rigs  for  non-corrosive  liquids. 
Just  put  different  sized  trickle  holes  in  a  boom  pipe  and  tape 
up  the  ones  you  don’t  want  to  use. 

2.  No  extra  hand  needed  in  the  field  to  fill  hoppers.  No  spill¬ 
ing,  no  bridging  over,  more  even  spreading. 

3.  There  is  less  blowing  in  windy  weather.  The  operator  can 
control  the  rate  of  application  closer.  Fertilizer  can  be  applied 
to  160  acres  in  one  long  day.  The  same  aereage  could  take  as 
long  as  five  days  with  conventional  ecjuipment.  Fast  spreading 
when  squeezed  between  rainy  days  helps  get  crops  planted  on 
time.  Crops  respond  cjuicker,  even  in  diy  weather. 

4.  There  is  no  caking,  no  clogging  and  no  backache.  Liquid 
fertilizer  is  not  hard  on  the  hands  or  eyes — at  least  no  more  so 
than  table  salt  in  water.  There  is  no  need  to  store  liquids;  the 
factorv’  can  mix  up  any  analysis  on  short  order. 

5.  Weeds  and  bugs  can  be  killed  in  one  trip  over  the  field  by 
mixing  compatible  insecticide  chemicals  with  fertilizer  solutions. 
Factoiy-mixed  dry  fertilizer  and  insecticide  or  herbicide  combi¬ 
nations  are  expensive,  are  unavailable  in  proportions  for  spec  ific 
purposes  and  lose  some  of  their  pest-killing  strength  in  curing. 

Each  section  of  the  country  is  meeting  its  own  liquid  fertilizer 
needs.  California  \egetable  growers  have  de\'eloped  50-foot  wide 
nitrogen  shooters.  I’hey  often  give  truck  crops  three  or  four  shots 
of  complete  liquid  fertilizers  a  season.  I’hey  are  way  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation  in  applying  liquids  to  irrigation  and  in  the 
direct  use  of  liquid  phosphoric  acid.  Louisiana  cane  growers 
apply  liquid  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  from  separate 


Triple  the  value  of  your 
sprinkler  irrigation  system 

by  FERTILIRRIGATION! 


Instant  control  over  pH  and  soil 
deficiencies  —  even  in  nnid-season! 

Turn  your  present  sprinkler  irrigation  system 
into  an  ettieient,  yiel<l-l>uil<iin};  fertilirri^tation  unit. 

The  sturdy  FIX) Vi'  MIXFIK  ran  be  attached  to 
any  portable  or  permanent  system  ...  to  provide 
all-season  control  over  soil  pH  and  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies,  as  well  as  weeds,  insects  and  disease. 

Operated  by  powerful  hydra-hose  agitation,  the 
F1X)W  MIXER  thoroughly  mixes  and  applies  all 
soluble  and  liciuid  fertilizers,  hydrated  lime  and 
specific  toxic  materials.  Installation  is  simple,  op¬ 
eration  is  absolutely  fool-proof. 

Apply  soluble  N.('..I.  Mineralized  Fertilizers  with 
the  FLOW  MIXER  for  vital  supplemental  Ti?ed- 
ing.  Loncentrated  N.L.I.  formulas  supply  various 
N-P-k  combinations,  plus  all  known  essential 
trace  minerals.  No  matter  what  early-season  fer¬ 
tilizer  you've  used,  complete  N.C.I.  formulas  im¬ 
prove  results  by  restoring  food  elements  commonly 
depleted  by  intensive  irrigation. 

If  your  crops  respond  to  irrigation,  they’ll  thrive 
on  /erti/irrigation.  Vi  rite  for  the  facts! 


Most  versatile  tank 
sprayer  ever  built  .  .  . 

TRUE-PROPORTIONING 

AGI-SPRAYER 

The  simple,  revolutionary  ACiI-SPR AYFjR  now  permits  you  to  apply 
li(juid  and  soluble  materials  unyuhere  ...  to  soil,  roots  and  foliage  .  .  . 
as  well  as  to  areas  not  accessible  to  other  equipment.  Even  non-soluble 
materials  once  considered  "unsprayable” — such  as  hydrated  lime  and  grass 
seed — can  be  applied  uniformly  and  economically.  Powerful  hydra-hose 
action  makes  the  Agi-Sprayer  a  true  proportioner  for  insecticides  and  other 
toxic  materials.  Three  tank  sizes  available:  100-gal.,  500-gal.  and  1000-gal. 
Write  for  complete  specifications. 


;  NUTRITIONAL  CONCENTRATES,  INC.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 

•  Please  send  me  information  alrout  the  following: 

I  □  FERTILE/E  FLOW  MIXER  □  FERTILEZE  AGI-SPRAYER 
I  □  SOLUBLE  MINERALIZED  FORMULAS 

I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

I  CITY  _ _ _ STATE _ 

I  C]  I  am  now  using  sprinkler  irrigation  equipment. 

[  □  DEALERS — -Request  franchise  information. 


ovTier 
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VERSENES  INCORPORATED 


tanks  in  any  combination  desired  with 
portable  mixer-applicators.  In  areas  of 
Illinois,  custom  application  is  considered 
cheaper  than  owning  rigs.  In  Knox 
County,  Indiana,  quantity  users  get  free 
delivery’  from  a  nearby  factory.  In  1954, 
95  per  cent  of  the  liquids  sold  in  Knox 
County  were  applied  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  In  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  companies 
are  setting  up  plants  to  conxert  anhydrous 
ammonia  to  aqua  ammonia.  The  process 
essentially  consists  of  slowly  bleeding  the 
ammonia  into  water.  This  reduces  the  X 
content,  but  reduces  the  pressure  of  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  and  pennits  the  use  of  less 
expensive  equijjment.  In  parts  of  the 
southwest,  tractor  applicators  are  prox  ided 
xvith  detachable  legs.  When  not  used  on 
tractors,  the  outfits  are  set  up  on  the  legs 
to  feed  irrigation  lines. 


CARDINAL  “Skipper  20“ 

BIG  20"  TROUGH 

A  top-performance,  top-quelity 
elevator  priced  low.  Offers 
operating  features  available  in 
any  higher  priced  elevator.  a 

COMPARE  .  .  . 

its  20"  trough,  plus  fea- 
low  price. 


Engineers 

grinding  wheel, 
mounted  in  a  swinging  arm.  is  an  exclusive  Lantz 
principle  grindt  coming  and  going... easier, 
faster.  The  new  model  is 

LIGHTER,  HANDIER,  STURDIER 
MORE  COMPACT,  LOW  COST 

Grind  jour  own  sicklo  bars  i  "| 

...  save  time  and  monoy.  One  I  ONLY  I 

man.  unassisted  grinds  sickle  I  $4750  I 
bars  1  to  7  feet  long.  Exten¬ 
sion  arms  support  long  sickles. 

Drilled  for  mounting  on  bench 
or  wall.  Powered  by  '/i  h.p. 
new  G-E  Motor. 

CUT  OUTthisad  now  and  mail  it  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFAaURING  CO.,  INC. 

maiffs  of  famou*  iiuutr’KolUr 
special  Coulters  and  Hny  Forks. 

Dept.  SF-530  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


f.o.b.  factory  I 
Motor  extra. 
Slightly  higher 


Sturdy  steel  construction 
throughout.  Trough  20"  wide; 
overall  depth  12";  channel  depth 
S'/j"-  Trough  lengths,  24',  28',  32',  36',  40'  and  44'. 
eight  foot  or  10'  drag  feeder  or  self-powered 
feeder  optional  equipment. 

V  CARDINAL  “Hyker  18“ 

A  FUNCTIONAL.  DURABLE.  LOW-COST, 
PRACTICAL  ALL-PURPOSE  FARM 
ELEVATOR 

Performance  to  your  needs 
without  costly  and  fancy 
gadgetry.  Puts  corn  to  the 
cib,  bated  hay  to  mow 
or  stack,  small  grain  to 
\  the  bin  with  depend- 

_  \  able  efficiency. 


IRRIGATION 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

By  moving  sprinklers  instead  of  pipe 
and  by  mechanizing  the  pipe  moving  job 
when  it  has  to  be  done,  the  high  pressure 
irrigators  haxe  cut  the  labor  requirements 
in  half.  A  rule  of  thumb  has  been  that 
it  takes  an  hour  of  labor  lor  each  acre  on 
which  a  txvo  inch  application  of  xvater  is 
made.  High  pressure  inigation  xvill  halve 
this  and  sharp  operators  like  Lesher  xvill 
reduce  it  still  further  xvith  short  cuts. 
Since  labor  makes  up  a  third  of  the  cost 
of  irrigating,  such  a  sax’ing  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  difference. 


“Tills  as  It  Cuts” 

An  important,  exclusive  new  V _ y 

Lantz  development.  ^  >1 

Specially-designed  edge  of  o 

New  Lantz  "Til-Kuf  Blade 
gives  cleaner  cutting  of  sur-  ^ 

face  trash  for  "Non-Stop"  plowing,  gives  gentle 
crumbling  of  soil  close  to  blade.  Special  design 
provides  ground-gripping  action— reduces  slippage. 
The  new  "Till-Kut"  Blade  fits  all  Lantz  Coulters. 
WRITE  above  address  for  colorful  catalog. 


Trough — 1 6-gauge  steel. 
sectionally  constructed. 

Lengths— 16'.  20'.  24'  28'.  32'. 

36'.  Reduction  drive  provides 

means  for  powering  by  any  or  all  of 

4  ways — speed  jack,  PTO,  elec,  motor  or  gas.  engine, 

CARDINAL  Junior 

i  RATED  THE  BEST  ALUMINUM 

ELEVATOR  BUY! 

”  \  15-gauge  alum,  alloy;  Timken- 

1  X  tapered  roller  bearings; 

^  lengths— 8'.  12',  16'.  20*. 

22'.  24'.  26'.  28'. 

X  V  GREATER 

CAPACITY 


NEW  LIFE  FOR 
"SICK”  PLANTS 


There  Are  Problems 
\Vith  all  of  these  advantages,  xvhy  should 
anyone  use  any  other  method?  First,  xvc 
hax  e  told  only  one  side  of  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  story,  and  second  there  are  limita¬ 
tions  on  xvhere  high  pressure  can  be  used. 
High  pressure  irrigation  has  its  problems, 
too. 

The  first  problem  is  the  xvater  absorbing 
capacity  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  cannot 
drink  in  the  one-half  to  an  inch  per  hour 
of  xvater  that  is  poured  on  it  by  high 
pressure  irrigation,  then  it  xvould  not  only 
be  wasteful,  but  doxvnright  destructixe  to 
use  this  method.  So,  the  fii'st  step  in  de¬ 
ciding  xvhether  or  not  high  pressure  irri¬ 
gation  can  be  used  on  a  farm  is  to  check 
the  soil — not  only  its  water  absorbing 
quality  but  its  slope,  since  runoff  increases 
in  direct  proportion  xvith  slope.  The  chart 
on  page  52  gives  a  description  of  soils  and 
their  capacities  at  different  slopes. 

Assuming  that  the  soil  is  capable  of 
taking  high  pressure  irrigation,  there  are 
still  other  problems  which  might  cause  the 
farmer  to  choose  a  loxver  pressure  system. 
One  of  the  controversial  questions  is 
whether  or  not  high  pressure  irrigation  is 
limited  to  a  particular  class  of  crops.  Some 
irrigation  people  say,  “High  pressure  ir¬ 
rigation  may  be  all  right  for  pastures,  but 
anyone  who  recommends  it  for  row  crops 


f  Soluble  ^ 

Versen-OL’ 

IRON  CHELATE 


Concentrate 


V  cores  cWorosif^^^^^^^ 

stimulatet  growth  regreens  leaves  restores  bloom 
speeds  crop  improves  quality  increases  yield 
CHEMISTRY  OF  CHEL.XTIO.X 
Verspn-OL  Iron  Cholato  unlocks  the  door  to  a  new 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  It  controls  the  trace  metals 
which  regulate  the  enzymes  that  affect  the  growth- 
factor  of  plant  life.  .Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
and  private  research  show  that  it  works  in  acid, 
alkaline  and  calcareous  soils. 

AMAZI.XG  RESULTS 

Results  already  obtained  with  Versene  Chelates  over 
the  last  3  years  have  been  so  remarkable  that  we  have 
decided  to  offer  it  to  ‘‘professional’’  growers  for 
experiment.  Try  it  now  on  citrus,  flowers,  sugar  cane, 
sorghum,  alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peanuts, 
gardenias,  azalea,  roses,  blueberries,  hibiscus,  sun¬ 
flowers,  avocados,  soybeans,  lawns,  grass,  gulf  greens, 
ornamentals  and  many  other  cro|>s. 

ORDER  TODAY 

The  soluble  Versen-OL  Iron  Chelate  Conrrntrale  is 
available  only  in  1  lb.  tins,  enough  to  treat  up  to 
8000  sq.  ft.  of  soil  (when  dissolved  in  water).  Send 
check  or  M.O.  for  $3.98.  Postpaid.  Complete 
instructions.  P.O.  Box  311. 


Bulk  feed  ca-  ’ 

pscity  is  10  to  20 
tons  per  hour.  Used 
by  thousands  in  hand¬ 
ling  both  bulk  feed  and 
litter.  Acid-resistant.  Eas 
hosed  out  for  sanitation. 


MANUFACTURES  j 


SEND  COUPON  NOW 


TOWNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Santa  Ana  1,  Calif. 


STREET  OR  RED 


FREE! 


ILLUSTRATED 

FOLDER 


Shows  How  New 
Towner  Stubble  Plow 


HOW  DOES 
YOUR  PLOW  MEASURE 
UP  TO  THESE  RUGGED 
NEW  STANDARDS? 

C'^eck  this  list  on  the  new  3-ton 
Towner  Stubble  Plow  before  you 
ou,  any  new  tillage  equipment .  .  . 

10  razor-sharp  notches  on  big  rugged 
blades  that  penetrate  toughest  soils, 
mutilate  heaviest  trash. 

Adjustable  for  moderate  as  well  as 
tough  soils. ..any  desired  penetration 
up  to  10  inches! 

Leaves  land  smooth,  level ...  no  uncut 
land  or  dead  furrows. 

Offsets  right  or  left-as  much  as  13 
inches  each  way. 

Easy  handling  . . .  turns  left  or  right 
easily,  automatically  (no  ropes  to  pull). 

Equal  penetration  of  all  blades  for 
even  wear-saves  blade  changing  time 
and  cost,  assures  more  complete 
tillage. 


fjOWN€R^ 

Stubbie 
t  Plow  j 


More  plowing  once  over  than  other 
plows  do  in  two  passes . . .  twice  the 
mulching!  ’  _ 


or  truck  gardening  should  have  his  head 
examined.  It  will  tear  up  the  plants  and 
the  soil.” 

An  irrigation  expert  who  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  sprinkler  irrigation  from  the  start, 
answers,  ‘*I  have  seen  high  pressure  irri¬ 
gation  used  successfully  and  safely  on 
about  every  crop  that  is  grown.  I  have 
seen  it  used  on  shade-grown,  wrapper-leaf 
tobacco  where  the  water  is  above  the 
cheese  cloth  netting  that  shades  the  to¬ 
bacco  and  must  fall  so  evenly  that  it  goes 
right  through  the  cloth  without  forming 
sags  and  concentrating  in  any  one  place. 
I've  seen  it  used  on  hundreds  of  acres  of 
mint  on  the  Gehring  Fann  near  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Indiana — and  mint  is  a  crop  that 
always  gives  trouble  with  lodging. 

“When  crops  are  torn  up  with  irrigation 
water,  the  fault  is  usually  not  high  pres¬ 
sure  irrigation,  but  high  pressure  equip¬ 
ment  run  at  too  low  a  pressure.  As 
pressure  is  reduced,  the  stream  of  water 
that  comes  from  the  nozzle  of  the  sprinkler 
fonns  into  larger  and  larger  drops.  This 
coarse  shower  can,  of  course,  damage  soil 
and  crops.  I  suspect  that  what  usually 
happens  is  that  the  farmer  runs  the  equip¬ 
ment  at  proper  pressure  for  a  while  and 
then  sees  his  fuel  bill  and  decides  that  it 
won’t  hurt  to  cut  down  on  the  engine’s 
rpm  a  little.  He  gradually  sneaks  back  the 
throttle  until  the  pressure  is  down  to 
where  the  nozzle  can’t  break  up  the  water. 

If  you’ve  ever  observed  one  of  those  ad¬ 
justable  lawn  hose  nozzles  you’ll  see  what 
I  mean.  You  close  the  nozzle  down  to 
where  there  is  a  verv-  small  opening  and 
you  get  a  fine  spray,  almost  a  mist:  open 
it  up  and  you  get  a  solid  stream.  In  that 
case  the  nozzle  changes  while  th(“  pressure 
remains  constant.  \V'ith  the  irrigation  noz¬ 
zle  the  reverse  is  true:  a  high  pressure  | 
breaks  up  the  stream  into  droplets  no 
heavier  than  rain :  low  pressure  makes 
larger  droplets  and,  if  low  enough,  an 
unbroken  stream.” 

The  fact  remains  that  with  this  equip¬ 
ment  pressure  is  critical:  if  pressure  is  re¬ 
duced  crops  will  be  damaged. 

Cost  is  another  factor  which  must  be 
faced.  High  pressure  equipment  often  re¬ 
quires  a  size  larger  pipe,  a  more  powerful 
engine,  and  greater  care,  if  not  cost,  in 
selecting  couplings  which  will  bear  up 
under  high  pressure.  .Also,  it  uses  fewer 
sprinklers,  but  they  are  a  good  deal  more 
expensive  than  the  low  pressure  sprinklers. 

Since  each  sprinkler  system  should  be  a 
custom  made  job  to  fit  the  farm,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  high  pressure 
system  always  costs  5,  10  or  15  per  cent 
more  than  low  pressure  or  even  that  it 
always  cost  more.  Every  special  condition 
such  as  distance  from  water  source,  the 
grade  up  which  water  must  be  pumped, 
or  the  length  of  rows  will  change  the 
situation,  but  on  a  flat  farm  with  a  readily 
available  water  supply  and  160  acres  of 
corn,  beans,  and  pasture  to  be  irrigated 
the  cost  of  each  system  would  run  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  for  the  high  pressure  sys- 


GOAL:  CONTROLLED 
MOISTURE 


Mike  Behlen 

Behlen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Columbus,  Nebraska 

Xo  one  can  say  what  the  total  moisture 
pattern  will  be  for  this  year.  Rainfall 
may  be  spotty.  Or  it  may  come  when 
your  grains  and  sorghums  need  it  least 
— at  harvest-time. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  irrigation 
is  the  way  to  control  lack  of  moisture  in 
soil.  But  fairly  new  is  the  use  of  crop 
driers  like  the  Behlen  Grain  Drier  to 
control  moisture  in  shell  com  and  small 
grains. 

This  idea  of  artificial  crop  dry-ing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  catching  on  fast.  Maybe  you’ve 
read  articles  by  farm  editors  on  how  a 
drier  lets  you  harvest  earlier ;  harv  est 
more;  store  more  safely  in  less  storage 
space ;  get  a  better  market  price  for  dried 
crops ;  and  save  manpower  by  reducing 
grain  handling. 


From  drier  to  bin — no  shoveling.  Ample  heot  and 
ample  oir — the  key  to  fast,  profitable  drying — is 
the  secret  of  success  of  this  latest  model  Behlen 
Groin  Drier. 

But  if  you  want  to  hear  some  really 
enthusiastic  reports  on  crop  drying,  talk 
to  owners  of  Behlen  Grain  Driers.  Paul 
Barringer,  Ocheyedan,  Iowa,  volunteered 
this  for  our  case  history  file : 

“I  dried  25,000  bu.  of  corn  for  my  neigh¬ 
bor.  He  wanted  to  pay  me  8c  a  bushel, 
but  because  he  was  my  neisrhbor,  I  cut  it 
down  to  5e.  When  it  turned  out  that  the 
total  bill  was  $1,250.00.  my  neighbor 
suggested  he  might  as  well  buy  the  drier. 
So  I  sold  it  U)  him.  I’m  buying  another 
Behlen  in  time  for  my  next  corn  crop.” 
Mr.  Barringer's  second  Behlen  Drier  was 
delivered  to  him  in  September.  One  fea¬ 
ture  he  especially  likes  is  the  fast  drying 
rate. 

.\  Behlen  Grain  Drier  reduces  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  358  bu.  from  25G 
15^e  in  less  than  90  minutes  with  farm 
tractor  drive.  .\nd  owners  rep)ort  fuel 
cost  of  less  than  1  /at*  per  bushel.  The 
Heat  Blower  generates  up  to  4,000,000 
B.T.U.’s  direct  heat  per  hour. 

Behlen  Cirain  Driers  are  available  for 
propane,  natural  gas  or  fuel  oil.  For 
illustrated  folder,  write  me,  Mike  Behlen, 
c/o  Behlen  Manufacturing  Company, 
Coliimhus,  Nebraska. 


MODEL 

GRADE 

MILK 

PRODUCTION 
PLANT  BUILT 

&I  AH 
AMAjUMff 

LOW  COST 

In  the  plan  at  right  Clay 
architects  and  engineers 
give  you  lowest  cost 
building  service  with  ap¬ 
proved  plans  tailored  to 


PER 

hour 

Work  ••aver 
arrangement  makes 
it  possible  for  one 
man  with  A  NEW 
CLAY  WALK- 
THRU  STALLS 
and  only  2  milking 
machines  to  milk 
faster  than  one 
man  with  3  ma¬ 
chines  in  ordinary 
stalls 


MILK 


COWS 


your  needs  . . .  including 

estimated  costs  of  equipment  and  material.  Ask  for  FREE  ESTIMATE  SHEET 
that  lets  you  personally  see  how  your  dairy  can  be  planned  at  a  cost 
that  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Clay  supplies  all  items  shown  in 


heavy  black. 


Scientifically  designed  to  streamline  dairy  chores.  Speed  up  feeding 
and  milking  operation.  Levers,  handles,  cows,  milkers  all  in  a  2-step 
radius.  Eliminates  stooping.  No  waste  motion.  Makes  every  move¬ 
ment  accomplish  work. 

STALL  ACTS  AS  ALLEY  .  .  .  this  eliminates  necessity  of  extra  alley 
which  means  a  saving  of  over  30 <  in  floor  area.  Gives  a  tremendous 
saving  in  building  costs. 

MEASURED  FEEDING.  A  turn  of  the  crank  meters  ration  into 
hopper.  Measures  from  1  to  8  lbs.  of  ground  feed.  Can  be  used  with 
...  or  without  overhead  bins. 

Modernize  your  dairy.  Let  the  cows  bring  their  milk  to  you.  Decrea.se 
your  work.  Booklets  explain  operation  and  plan. 


2  MEW  VAIUABU 
DAIRY  MANUALS 


^  CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

6510  FULTON  STREET,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
Gentlemen;  Please  send  me: 


□  NEW  WAIK-THRU 
STALL 

□  iarn  cleaner 

I  om  building  .  _ 

NAME  .  _ 
ADDRESS  _ 


a 


CROP  DRIERS 

ELECTRIC 

VENTILATION 


O  STALLS  AND 
STANCHIONS 
□  SILO  UNLOADER 


i 

■ 

■ 


I 


tcm,  $9,528  with  two  laterals  or  $7,019  with  one  lateral.  The 
low  pressure  system  would  cost  $9,293  with  two  laterals  or  $6,179 
with  one.  With  two  laterals,  each  system  is  designed  to  sprinkle 
two  inches  of  water  on  160  acres  in  around  187  hours  of  water¬ 
ing.  The  differenee  in  cost  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  high 
pressure  system  ust's  all  six-inch  pipe  while  with  the  low  pressure 
system  around  a  third  of  the  pipe  is  five  inch.  With  the  high 
pressure  system,  sprinkler  heads  will  be  moxed  ever\’  three  hours; 
with  the  low  pressure  system,  two  laterals  will  be  moved  exery 
four  and  a  quarter  hours.  The  high  pressure  system  uses  about 
half  the  labor  required  to  opK-rate  the  loxv  pressure  system  xvhen 
two  laterals  are  used.  ^Vith  only  one  lateral  in  operation,  the 
high  pressure  system  gains  a  greater  labor  adxantagc  oxer  the 
loxv  pressure  system  because  sprinkler  heads  may  be  moved  on 
the  high  pressure  system  xvithout  shutting  down  the  pump,  but 
the  xvhole  system  must  be  shut  off  when  the  lateral  is  moxed. 

Bill  Lesher  has  this  to  say  about  the  price  differential:  “My 
dealer  xvarned  me  that  the  system  xvould  cost  more  and  that  I 
xvould  burn  more  fuel,  but  I  xvent  ahead  and  bought  the  high 
pressure  equipment.  I  figure  that  the  extra  money  I  paid  for 
the  equipment  and  for  running  it  is  more  than  made  up  for  by 
the  fact  that  I  can  do  all  of  the  irrigating  myself  xvithout  hiring 
an  extra  man.” 

High  pressure  enthusiasts  xvere  not,  of  course,  the  only  ones 
present  xvhen  mechanical  aptitudes  were  passed  out — the  low- 
pressure  boys  have  come  up  with  some  labor-saving  txvists.  too. 
One  Nebraska  farmer,  for  example,  whose  soil  won’t  take  high 
pressure  application  rates,  has  beaten  the  labor  problem  by 
loxvering  the  pressure  and  the  xvater  application  to  well  below 
what  his  soil  could  easily  absorb.  He  is  now  able  to  run  his 
laterals  for  12  hours  xvithout  moving  them  and  xvithout  putting 
on  too  much  xvater.  He  uses  a  good  many  more  laterals,  which 
raised  his  cost,  but  he  moxes  them  morning  and  night  xvithout 
interfering  with  other  work  and  he  keeps  his  system  running 
continuously. 

Still  another  disadxantage  which  is  claimed  to  go  with  high 
pressure  is  the  effect  of  xvind  on  the  pattern  of  the  shower  the 
sprinklers  create.  In  order  to  get  the  long  throxv  of  xvater  the 
system  makes,  the  xvater  makes  a  high  arc  which  gives  the  xvind 
a  greater  chance  to  blow  the  xvater  out  of  its  pattern.  The  high 
pressure  advocates  say  that  it  hasn’t  yet  been  prox-ed  that  the 
pattern  of  the  big  nozzle  is  changed  more  than  the  combined 
change  of  the  many  smaller  nozzles  it  would  take  to  equal  the 
xvater  output  of  the  big  one.  All  agree,  hoxvever,  that  xvind  xvill 
radically  change  the  pattern  of  any  system  and  that  xvith  the 
high  pressure  system  it  is  more  apparent. 

A  final  argument  against  high  pressure  irrigation  is  that  the 
pipe  and  sprinklers  are  heavier  to  handle  and  that  the  pipe  must 
be  moxed  further  when  it  is  moxed.  Some  users  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  feel  that  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage. 
“I  carried  those  heaxy  sprinklers  through  the  mud  a  few'  times, 
then  I  thought  of  a  xvay  to  mount  them  peiTnanently  on  xvheels 
and  rigged  up  the  little  tractor  to  toxv  them  from  setting  to 
setting.”  Lesher  says.  “As  for  the  heaxy  pipe,  it  just  calls  for 
mechanical  handling.  And  once  you  haxe  it  loaded  on  the 
wagon  it  do<‘sn’t  really  matter  xvhether  you  mox-e  it  sixty  feet  or 
a  couple  of  hundred.  I’ll  take  that  hack,  it  does  matter.  By  mov¬ 
ing  it  txvo  hundred  feet  you  are  striding  right  doxvn  the  field 
getting  the  job  done  xvithout  spending  a  lot  of  time  on  it.” 

Verx-  high  pressure  systems  are  certainly  not  for  ex'crx'  farm, 
but  most  farmers  can  figure  that  the  higher  the  pressure,  xvithin 
the  limits  of  their  soil’s  capacity  to  absorb  xvater,  the  longer  the 
reach  of  the  sprinklers  and  the  loxver  will  be  the  labor  require¬ 
ments. 
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MONEY  IN  QUAIL 

{Continued  from  pa^e  71) 

cover.  Lowrance  has  found  that  cedar  is 
tht;  ideal  for  this  purpose.  The  needles 
fall  through  the  wire  floor  and  will  not 
lodge  and  collect  droppings  as  leaves 
would  do.  Males  and  females  are  segre¬ 
gated  to  prevent  fighting  among  the  males, 
which  seems  to  be  stimulated  when  females 
are  present.  In  spite  of  this,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  feuding.  Both  the  males  and  fe¬ 
males  scold  each  other  all  day  long, 
threaten  and  call  names.  When  active  hos¬ 
tilities  break  out  and  blood  is  drawn,  the 
injured  bird  would  be  quickly  pecked  to 
death  if  not  removed.  Birds  of  the  same 
hatch  are  raised  together.  Mixing  would 
precipitate  a  free-for-all. 

The  growing  birds  have  before  them  a 
commercial  growing  mash  at  all  times.  In 
addition,  they  get  a  grain  ration  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  a  helping  of  greens 
or  fruit,  mostly  apples.  In  the  fall  the 
hold-o\  er  breeding  stock  gets  a  bigger  pro¬ 
portion  of  grain.  The  feed  and  water  con¬ 
tainers  are  filled  once  a  day  from  a  cart. 
\t  16  weeks  they  are  fully  grown  and  are 
ready  to  be  sold  for  breeding  stock,  field 
trials,  or  dressed  as  a  table  delicacy. 

For  restocking  Lowrance  belie\es  that 
half-grown  birds,  7 5/2  to  8  weeks  old,  are 
best.  He  says  that  July  and  August  are  the 
best  months  for  releasing,  for  at  this  time 
natural  cover  is  at  its  best,  and  the  half- 
grown  birds  are  more  adaptable  to  wild 


Here  are  pumps  that'll  deliver  irrigatiors  water  for  you 
. . .  season  after  season  .  .  .  with  less  attending  care,  and 
at  lowest  operating  costi  Features  include  unitized  con¬ 
struction,  enclosed  type  impeller,  self  adjusting  rotary 
shaft  seal.  A  complete  line  of  engine  powered  and 
P.T.O.  Pumpers  . .  .  ready  to  run  .  .  .  NO  EXTRAS  TO  BUY. 

_ A  great  performer!  NEW 

Model  SS-4H-45 

A  4-inch  45  H.P.  pump  that  puts  out  500  gallons  per 
minute  at  100  P.S.I.  Pump  and  engine  perfectly  matched 
for  greatest  efficiency.  Oversized  impeller  shafts  and 
anti-friction  bearings  for  maximum  safety.  Radiator 
cooled,  172  cubic  inch  Ford  engine.  AAoil  coupon  for 
complete  information. 


CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO,  Dept  F-2,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  me  your  latest  RAINMASTER 
Catalog  RM5S  and  Bulletin  on  SS-4H-45  Pumper 


Leam  the 
Latest  on  CMC 
Irrigation  Pumps. 


Mail  Coupon 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Illustrated  Catalog. 
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IN  THE  RICE  COUNTRY  .  .  ^ 
Continental -powered  Fairbanks- 
Morse  five-stage  pump  with  110-foot 
setting  and  12-inch  discharge,  flood¬ 
ing  rice  near  Eunice,  La. 


High  or  low  lift-high  or  low  pres¬ 
sure-continuous  or  intermittent 
duty-no  two  irrigation  jobs  make 
the  same  demands  on  the  power 
plant.  Clinch  lasting  satisfaction  by 
choosing  the  right  Red  Seat,  from 
the  world's  most  truly  diversified 
engine  line. 


It  for  less  with 

CONTINENTAL  RED  SEAL®  POWER 

Increase  profits  in  ’55  by  reserving  your  "rain"  supply 
now.  Continental-powered  systems  pay  off  net  only  os 
insurance  against  drought,  but  also  in  bigger  yields  in 
seasons  of  normal  rainfall.  Whether  your  water  source 
is  a  lake,  a  stream  or  a  well — whether  you  sprinkle  or 
flood — there's  a  Red  Seal  model  engineered  to  your  exact 
requirements,  built  to  run  on  inexpensive  locally- 
ovailable  fuels,  and  backed  by  parts  and  service  os  near 
as  the  nearest  phone. 

• 


That’s  why  on  farms  and  ranches  across  the  nation  . . . 
around  the  world,  you’ll  find  more  Rain  Birds  than  any  other  type 
sprinkler.  Made  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts  to  wear  or 
require  servicing,  Rain  Birds  stay  on  the  job,  performing  day 

in  and  day  out  with  maximum  efficiency  and  dependability. 


There’s  greater  per  acre  yield 
with  RAIN  BIRD 
in  the  field! 


Remember,  if  it  hasn’t  the  name... 
it  isn’t  the  same.  Specify  RAIN  BIRD! 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 

RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES  RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFC.  CO. 

609  W  LAKE  ST  ,  PEORIA,  III  (CANADA)  LTD. 

.  VANCOUVER  4,  B  C 


Latest  literature 
on  request. 


life.  Hcforc  sliipj)in".  birds  for  restock¬ 
ing  or  Held  trials  are  j)laced  in  flight  pens 
for  a  few  days  to  develop  their  wings. 

Releasing  them  is  as  simple  as  taking 
the  shipping  box  to  the  field  and  opening 
the  lid.  The  birds  take  off  in  ever\-  direc¬ 
tion,  but  soon  gather  in  a  covey.  There 
is  little  danger  that  they  will  wander  off 
the  preserve,  since  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  a  covey  of  quail  will  live  out  its  life 
within  a  t|uarter  of  a  mile  radius. 

Quail  for  the  market  are  custom  dressed, 
packaged  four  to  a  package,  and  frozen. 
At  16  or  17  weeks  of  age,  these  pen-raised 
quail  will  weigh  8  ounces  live  weight. 
6  ounces  dressed.  This  is  about  one  fourth 
more  than  quail  taken  from  the  wild  will 
weigh. 

The  live  birds  are  shipped  express 
from  Joplin  and  will  arrive  at  any  point 
in  the  United  States  in  four  days  or  less. 
Feed  and  water  are  supplied  en  route, 
and  since  f|uail  are  good  travelers,  losses 
are  negligible.  Last  year  Lowrance  lost 
less  than  half  a  dozen  in  shipping. 

.About  the  first  of  March  selected  birds 
are  taken  to  the  breeding  pens.  These  pens 
are  4  by  6  feet  with  three  compartments 
for  three  pairs  of  birds.  Under  the  hinged 
roof  is  a  small  box  for  the  nest,  filled  with 
straw,  and  water  and  feed  containers.  The 
birds  are  fed  a  special  high  protein  '  28  per 
cent)  commercial  laying  mash  and  grain. 
Only  the  largest  birds,  selected  for  high 
egg  production,  are  used  as  breeders. 

Producing  the  F>ggs 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  poultrNTnen,  Low¬ 
rance  has  introduced  artificial  daylight  as 
a  stimulus  for  egg  production,  but  for  a 
slightly  different  reason.  The  quail’s  egg 
laying  cycle  is  regulated  by  the  length  of 
daylight.  In  the  wild,  about  the  first  of 
May  when  the  days  lengthen,  the  hen 
starts  her  first  laying.  By  erecting  lights 
above  the  breeding  pens.  Lowrance 
stretches  out  the  early  March  days  to  May 
day  length,  and  four  weeks  later,  along 
about  the  first  of  .April,  the  pen-confined 
hens  start  to  lay. 

“The  colony  method,  a  cock  w'ith  several 
hens,  has  been  used  successfully  with  quail, 
but  we  prefer  to  segregate  them  in  pairs. 
We  beliexe  we  get  better  egg  production 
and  there  are  no  family  troubles.”  Low¬ 
rance  explains. 

Selection  and  breeding  have  changed 
the  egg-laying  habits  of  Lowrance’s  quail. 
“In  the  wild,”  he  says,  “the  hen  lays  twelve 
or  fifteen  eggs  and  then  starts  setting.  She 
shares  this  job  with  the  cock,  who  takes 
his  turn  on  the  nest  while  the  hen  feeds 
and  stands  guard.  When  the  brood  is 
hatched  th<‘  two  stay  with  the  young  until 
they  are  grown.  In  the  wild,  one  brood 
a  year  is  the  rule. 

“Should  a  predator  destroy  the  eggs  or 
the  brood  before  the  season  is  over,”  Low¬ 
rance  says,  “the  hen  immediately  starts  lay¬ 
ing  again.  She  may  do  this  three  or  four 
times,  or  until  the  season  is  over.  Other¬ 
wise,  she  lays  one  clutch  of  eggs  and  her 
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total  annual  production  arc  the  eggs  in  that  one  clutth.  rarely 
more  than  a  dozen  or  fif  teen.  She  is  lucky  to  bring  half  her  hatch 
to  maturity. 

‘‘In  confinement,  with  the  eggs  gathered  three  times  a  week, 
she  lays  intermittently  until  the  days  shorten  in  August.  She  lays 
2.1  to  30  eggs,  then  quits  for  about  10  days,  then  starts  again.” 
The  a\  erage  production  on  the  Lowrance  rant  h  last  year  was 
around  75  eggs  p;  r  hen.  One  champ  set  a  record  with  144  eggs. 

’’In  the  wild.”  Lowrance  says,  “laying  birds  are  a  year  or 
almost  a  year  old.  It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  by  breeders 
that  (luail  had  to  be  at  least  9  months  old  to  lay.  My  quail  lay 
nuu  h  earlier  than  that.  I  nt'ver  keep  a  bird  o\  er — new  stock 
each  year.  .After  the  laying  season  is  o\’er,  the  breeding  stot  k  are 
sold  for  restocking.  The  only  holdovers  I  have  are  the  laying 
stock  hatched  the  previous  summer.  I  am  holding  about  1.500 
pairs  over  this  year.” 

Lowrance  knows  as  much  as  any  man  about  the  home  life 
of  the  quail.  “Once  they  are  mated  in  the  spring.”  he  says,  “they 
are  devoted  to  each  other,  although  they  do  not  necessarily  take 
the  same  mate  the  following  season. 

“Quail  in  captivity  make  veiy  poor  parents  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  permit  brooding.  The  eggs  will  hatch,  of  course,  and  the  hen 
and  cock  will  do  a  fair  job  of  setting.  But  once  the  brood  is  out 
of  the  egg  the  mother  and  father  spend  all  their  time  pacing 
up  and  down  the  fence,  trying  to  find  a  way  to  lead  the  brood 
out  of  captivity.  The  young  either  staiAC  to  death  or  are 
trampled.  I'he  incubator  is  the  best  way  to  hatch  quail,  and 
the  electric  brooder  does  a  better  job  than  the  mother  cjuail. 

“I’ve  found  that  the  experts  are  wrong  about  a  number  of 
things.”  he  adds.  “Both  the  cock  and  the  hen  use  the  familiar 
‘Bob  W  hite’  call.  Often  one  will  give  the  single  note.  ‘Bob’,  and 
the  other  will  finish  with  ‘White’.  .Another  thing  you’ll  hear  is 
that  if  cjuail  are  not  scattered  by  shooting  they  will  inbreed  and 
get  smaller'.  Lack  of  feed  and  tough  winters  cause  more  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  our  wild  birds  than  inbreeding.  Since  I  obtainc'd  the 
eggs  for  my  first  breeders  from  four  different  localities,  there  is 
little  chance  for  irbreeding  here. 

“Skunks  are  the  woist  enemies  of  wild  quail.  .A  skunk  loves 
the  eggs,  the  young  cjuail.  and  about  ever\thing  about  the  bird. 
There’s  hardly  a  meat  eating  prc'dator  that  doesn’t  prefer  quail 
to  Anything  else.  Our  birds  are  well  protected,  but  still  we’ve 
had  some  losses.  We  had  two  \  isits  from  coyotes.  They  got  under 
the  pens  and  grabbed  the  feet  of  the  birds  as  they  struggU'd  to 
get  away — pulled  the  feet  down  through  the  wire  and  jerked 
off  the  Ic'gs.  Got  fifty  in  one  pc-n  that  way.  .A  mink  got  into 
a  pen  one  night  and  cleaned  out  the  pen — bit  thc'in  through  the 
bac  k  of  the  head  and  let  them  lay. 

“.And  speaking  of  losses,  we  threw  out  1500  dead  birds  in 
one  day  during  an  extended  hot  spell  last  summer.  It  got  to 
1 18  degrees  and  the  birds  dehydrated.  That’s  something  we  can’t 
( emtred.” 


FLO-MOR 
ALUMINUM  PIPE 

Roll-Formed,  Fusion-Welded 
6"-8"-IO"  diameters 

LETS  YOU 
APPLY 

PROFIT-BOOSTING 

WATER 

WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 
WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT  ^^j|| 
EASILY,  EFFICIENTLYfWP 
AND  ECONOMICALLY  ' 


PIPE  is  cold  roll-formed 
high  strength,  corrosion  re¬ 
sistant  aluminum  and  fusion-welded  at 
the  seam  by  electric  arc.  This  assures  a 
stronger,  more  satisfactory  pipe  in 
every  respect  for  gated,  main  line,  or  sprinkler  systems. 
All  diameters  are  available  in  easily  portable  20  and  30 
foot  lengths,  with  40  foot  lengths  available  on  special 
request.  Pipe  furnished  with  couplers,  or  gated  with 
couplers. 


GATES.  Patented  gates 
most  widely  used  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Easiest  to  control;  positive  flow; 
work  with  both  high  and  low  pressure. 
Plastic  tubing  connections  available  for 
gates. 

SPECIFY  FLO-MOR  FOR  PERFECTION  IN  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  Dollars  and  Cents  of  Quail 

Lowrance  has  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  for  mature  live  birds.  For 
delivery  between  September  1  and  December  31.  he  gets  $3  per 
pair;  for  January  and  Februaiy  delivers-,  $4  per  pair:  and  for 
Man  h  and  .April  delis  t-i-s,  $5  per  pair.  The  higher  price  on  the 
late  deliseries  comes  from  the  cost  of  carrsing  them  over  the 
winter. 

.Started  chi(  ks.  five  sveeks  old.  are  priced  at  20  for  $18  and 
young  birds.  8  to  10  sve»-ks  old.  for  restocking,  are  priced  at  20 
bir;!s  for  $22.50.  Dining  May.  June  and  July.  Losvrance  do<-s  a 
thrising  business  in  eggs.  On  orders  for  100  to  .500.  the  price 
is  30  ( ents  per  egg:  500  or  mon-.  25  cents  each.  The  minimum 
order  is  5  pairs  of  quail  or  50  eggs.  Bre(‘d<-rs  are  pullorum  tested 
and  guaranteed  8  ounces  or  oser.  Osen  dressi-d  birds,  packed 
in  dry  ii  e  and  shippe  d  prepaid  anysvhere  in  the  Cnited  States, 
are  $28  ji»-r  dozen.  Chukar  eggs  are  $35  jkt  hundred. 

The  fi  incuhators  of  3200  egg  capacity  each  used  bv  Losv'- 
rance  were  made  by  the  Leahy  Manufacturing  Company, 
Higginss  ille.  Missouri,  and  cost  $2fK)  each.  T  he  hatchers  were 


HABCO  Crop  Conditioning  Equipment  Will 
Make  You  More  Money,  too. 

6  CROP  DRYER  MODELS.  Habco,  America's 
foremost  name  in  crop  conditioning,  offers 
you  six  dryers  with  choice  of  indirect  or 
semi-indirect  heat — adapted  to  fuel  oil,  LP,  or 
natural  gas — B7U  capacity  of  500.000  to 
2,500,000. 

DRYING  BINS.  Batch  or  recirculating  with 
capacities  of  180-490  bushels. 


racinvMiiiy  bio 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER  OR  MAIL  COUPON 


I  HABCO  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  Q-2  Columbus,  Nebrosko 

I  Please  send 

■  CD  ^ree  information  on  irrigation  equipment 

■  O  Free  information  on  crop  conditioning  equipment 
.  O  Name  of  nearest  dealer 

I  NAME . . . . 

-  ADDRESS  OR  RFD . . 

•  CITY . . .  STATE _ _ 
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Sprinkler  Irrigation 


made  by  the  same  i  oinpany.  1  lie  i-yon 
Rural  El(‘(  tri*  Cluinpany.  P.O.  liox  lib. 
San  l)i(‘e;n  12.  Oaliloinia.  makes  the 
brooding  e(iuipment.  Pn  control  diarilic'a. 
i.ou  ranee  uses  one  tablespoonliil  ol  Sul- 
inc  t  per  ciblon  of  drinking  water  for  two 
days.  If  th(‘  attack  is  not  arrested,  he 
skips  four  days  and  uses  again  for  two  days. 
The  major  feed  companies  have  starting, 
glowing  and  maintenance  feeds  designed 
for  game  hiitls.  I.owrance  uses  about  7.’) 
tons  of  commercial  feed  a  vear  and  buvs  it 
for  about  .SI  2.")  a  ton. 

For  the  beginner.  Lowrance  has  this  ad¬ 
vice:  n  .Siai  t  small.  21  Forget  all  von 
know  about  chickens,  a)  Keep  (|uail  away 
from  poultry.  4'  Do  not  feed  mouldy  or 
damp  iVed.  (.”))  Give  the  birds  fresh  water 
and  feed  daily.  6)  Keep  everything  ever¬ 
lastingly  clc'an. 

Here  is  Lowranco’s  favorite  recipe — 
Southern  Fric'd  Quail; 

Thaw  frozen  (|uail  by  soaking  in  warm 
mc'dium  salt  watc'r  for  2  or  a  hours,  wash 
clean.  Ic'ave  whole-.  Put  flour,  se-asonc-d 
with  salt  and  |)c“|)|)c‘r.  in  a  ])a|)c‘r  hag.  1  hen 
put  a  (|uail  in  the  bag  and  shake  until  well 
coverc'd.  Ilroun  slowly  on  bc^th  sides,  in 
^2  cup  hot  fat.  turning  only  once-.  If  not 
enough  cjuail  to  fill  skillet,  slice  c-nough 
Irish  potatoc's  to  fill  rc-mainder  of  skillet: 
cover  tightlv  and  cook  slowly  or  hake  in 
moderate*  oven  a2.a  degrc'es)  until  te-nder. 
about  4.’)  minutes.  Sene  with  gravy  made 
from  the  dripitings. 


DEMING  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 
CONVERT  WATER 

doUa/td/^ 


Protect  your  investment  in  on  irrigation  system  with  o  depend- 
cble  Oeming  Pump.  Built  to  high  standards  of  performonce 
and  durability,  a  Deming  Pump  mokes  full  use  of  available 
power  and  keeps  operating  and  maintenance  costs  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Free  information  on  the  complete  line  of  Deming  Irrigation 
Pumps  is  available  upon  request.  Write  to: 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

510  Broadway  •  Salem.  Ohio 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

In  addition  to  a  wide  selection  of  Deming 
Irrigation  Pumps,  the  complete  Deming  line 
includes  o  full  range  of  types  and  capaci¬ 
ties  of  automatic  water  systems. 


The  Tnelusfry,  the  Markets,  and  the  Law 
Lowrance  markets  his  dressed  birds  by  ad¬ 
vertising  and  peisonal  solicitation.  He 
advertises  in  such  magazines  as  Fs(|uire. 
Gourmet,  and  The  New  ^’orke■r.  le  ae  hing  a 
high  class  trade  which  dot*sn’t  care*  how 
much  a  delicacy  costs  as  long  as  it  is  c|uail. 
Birds  for  re*steK  king.  field  trials  and  hiee  cl- 
ing  are  ad\(*rtise*d  in  sportsmen's  magazine*s 
and  through  dire*ct  correspond(*nce*  with 
shooting  clubs  and  sportsmen. 

'Flu*  de*cre*ase*  in  wild  game  birds  has 
stimulate*d  the  growth  of  jirivate  shooting 
preseiAcs  all  ove  r  the  e ountry.  I  he*  ly|jie  al 
])re  s(  ive*  is  an  are  a  of  waste  land  with  geeeed 
co\e*r  (*n  which  the  owner  releases  enough 


Se  /ears  Akead 


IN  CROP 
PRODUCTION 

—  Quality  and 
Quantity 

With  WADE* RAIN  you  erow  ble- 
Eer  crops  of  hiitier  quality . , . 
reduce  the  cost  of  irriEation  and 
increase  profits !  Row  crops, 
field  crops,  orchards,  pastures 
. . .  spectacular  fains  are  com¬ 
mon  with  WADE* RAIN! 


IN  PROVEN 
FEATURES 

—  that  Save 
Time  and  tobor 

WADE* RAIN  .  .  .  “Leader"  in 
the  features  that  make  portable 
hand-move  irriEation  fast  and 
easy ...  now  brinfs  you  practi¬ 
cal  mechanized  movinf  of  lat¬ 
erals  . . .  WADE  *  RAIN  fits  any 
acreafe  ...  any  type  of  crop. 


Sept.  Itt  to  Dec.  3Ut  Delivery  .  .  S3  00  per  pair  Moture 

Jan.  &  Feb.  Delivery .  4.00  per  pair 

March  &  April  Delivery  .  ,  5.00  per  poir  Birds 

STARTED  CHiCixC — July  to  Ccto  cr 

(5  weeks  old) .  20  chicks  for  $18. 00 

Young  Birds  (8  to  10  weeks  o'd.  2/3  grown),  ideal  for 
restocking,  for  sale  July  to  Nov.  .  20  birds  for  $22.50 
Eggs  for  sale  in  May,  June  and  July 
100  to  500  eggs  30c  coch 

500  or  more  eggs  25c  each 

Minimum  order:  5  pai  s  quail  or  50  eggs 
All  price*  f  O  B  Joolm.  Mo. 


Fomeus 

W  A  D  E  *R  A  I  N 

Hond  Move  Feotures 
inc/uoe 

Self-Locking  Coupler, 
Self-Droining  Gosket 


LOWRANCE  QUAIL  FARM 

1730  Picker 


Joplin  2.  Mo. 


1 

1919  N.  W.  Thurman  St., 

.  Portland  9,  Ore. 

^leose  seno  rre  farr 

n  Focti  Form  and 

V  1 

lllysfrcTta  wade  *  RAIN  i 

.fterotgre. 

r.S 

Rt.  &  Bc>  . 
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attachment 


'y^nuyte  FARMERS 
-eA<i44,'AHV  OTHER 

.INDEPENDENT  CHOPPER! 


FLASH! 

GEHL  noM  often  o 
NEW,  big  capacity 
6-foot  MOWER  BAR 


GEHL  "Chop-All" 
Harvester.  4  Attach¬ 
ments  with  "QuicR- 
Switch"  —  Windrow 
Pick-up,  Mower  Bar, 
1  and  2-Row. 


«  GEHL  ^ 

T//f  P/iCf  SETTER... 


Farmers  proved  it  in  54 


LlKt  GEhVxk^P®  Ar  PTO  fast  with  our 

amount  of  chopping  to  Z^ 

J-  P.  Grohl,  R.  1,  Eden,  Wis. 


GHH4 

Chofi-GJIL 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

D«pt.  MF-594r  W«st  B«nd,  Wisconsin 

T«N  m«  how  to  sovo  moooy  with  th«  Low*Cost  GEHL  PTO 
2*Row  "Chop'AII" 

I  wont  to  »ov«  monoy  moking  my  own  forage  wagons  and 
oU-purpose  Bunk  Feeder  with  GEHL  Parts. 

Send  me  your  Grassland  Farming  Books. 

Nome . . . . . Acros  Farmed • 

Address . . . .  ••  •  .Stote . 


birds  so  that  his  ciistoincMs  can  expect  a 
reasonable  return  for  the  hunting  fee.  Some 
owners,  such  as  E.  II.  Bates,  of  Darlington, 
Maryland,  raise  their  own  birds.  Bates 
raises  12,000  birds  a  year  and  markets 
them  all  through  his  hunting  preserve. 

Bv  far  the  most  popular  of  the  game 
birds,  in  jjoint  of  the  number  of  breeders 
engaged,  are  pheasants.  I'hey  are  relatively 
easy  to  raise,  afford  good  hunting  spoit, 
and  make  a  sizable  contribution  of  meat 
on  the  table.  However,  there  is  now  a 
boom  on  in  cfuikars.  a  plump,  chunky 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  almost  as  big  as 
a  i)heasant  and  as  tasty  as  a  C|uail.  Clarl 
Lowrance  raised  a  few  hundred  last  year 
and  likes  eveiytfuntr  about  them.  He  says, 
“'riie  chukar  is  the  coming  game  bird. 
They  are  more  hardy  than  quail,  much 
better  than  pheasant  as  a  table  delicacy, 
and  tops  in  front  of  the  hunter.” 

.•\nvone  who  raises  game  birds  sooner  or 
later  gets  an  education  in  the  amazing  and 
fearful  variations  of  our  game  laws.  Before 
shipping  a  bird,  alive  or  dead,  out  of  your 
own  state,  it  would  be  wise  to  find  out  how 
many  laws  you  are  breaking.  Actually,  we 
have  48  different  sets  of  laws  governing  the 
shipping,  shooting,  sale,  and  eating  of  any 
game  animal  or  bird.  For  example,  in 
Missouri  you  may  sell  dressed  birds  to  the 
consumer,  but  they  can  not  be  resold.  This 
shuts  off  markets  such  as  delicatessens  and 
groceries.  In  Ohio,  you  can’t  shoot  a  tiuail 
at  any  time,  even  if  you  raised  it  in  your 
hack  yard,  for  in  Ohio  the  cpiail  is  a  song 
bird.  In  general,  the  Southern  and  Tide¬ 
water  states  have  the  most  lenient  and 
realistic  laws  on  game  birds,  for  in  these 
localiti(“s  they  have  been  long  regarded  as 
a  source  of  meat. 

The  variations,  contradictions,  and  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  various  state  laws  are  too 
complex  for  this  article.  The  breeder  is 
advised  to  write  to  the  several  state  game 
commissioners  when  and  if  he  wishes  to  do 
business  on  a  national  scale. 


ficographical  List  of  Breeders 
Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  big  breed¬ 
ers;  initials  after  the  name  indicates  i^Q) 
quail,  (P)  pheasant,  (C)  chukars; 

Alabama;  Saunders  Game  Farm,  (P).  107  Pine 

St.,  (jaisv'ood,  Bessemer,  .Ala.  Robert  Bruce,  (P). 
Route  !>.  Box  r(48.  Bit  iiiinxiiam  8.  Ala.  Fd  Gaitman. 
lIM.  Fernbank,  .Ala.  .Arkansas:  H.  T.  Bagbry,  (O), 
Route  8.  Little  RiK'k,  Ark.  Magnolia  Game  Faim.  (P). 
(<>l  iCii.  Magnolia.  Ark.  Hollis  Joliiison,  (Q).  Route 
Little  Rock.  .Ark.  Cialifornia:  Rockuood  Pheasant 
Fatiii.  iPj,  Apple  Valley,  Calif.  ConnotieuC  Bioll's 
Game  Farm.  iP),  Rorksille.  Conn.  Florida:  J.  B. 
Harding.  (P).  .Arradia.  Fla.  Mrs.  Ladas  Murphy,  (P). 
P.  O.  Box  1652,  Pensacola,  F'la.  Gene  Stewart,  (P) 
(()|.  Uancbiila,  Fla. 

Georgia:  Alton  Jones.  (O),  II  Cochrane  Dr.,  Nessnan. 
(Ja.  J.  B.  CIvburn.  (()).  223  Altoona  Place.  S.W.. 
.Atlanta.  (>a.  W.  F.  McDuffie,  Jr..  (P).  2(185  McKinles 
Rd..  S.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  Airs.  F.  L.  Watkins.  (P)  (O). 
1766  Rogei  s  .Ave..  S.W.,  Atlanta,  (ia.  V.  L.  Beasles . 
(Q).  Forrest  Park.  Ga.  Illinois:  Oak  Mound  Game 
Faim.  (P).  Carl  Bebnke.  Mgr.,  McHenry,  III.  Clvde 
Pailry.  (P).  Spring  (irove,  III.  Carrol  .A.  Berry,  (Pi 
(O).  i(M)5  N.  Park  St.,  Taylorville,  III. 

Idaho:  John  Baitee.  (Pi.  Star  Route.  Bliss.  Idaho. 
Indiana:  Ilethert  B.  Huehner.  (P),  S.  Bend  Rd..  R. 
.\o.  4,  South  Bend.  Iiid.  Kansas:  Dale  Bacon,  (P). 
(iaidner.  Kans.  Walter  J.  Loving,  (P).  4124  Georgia. 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  Robert  Meese.  (P)  (Q).  Mound 

Clity,  Kans.  laruisiana:  Lari  Bulkin.  (Q),  NnrvsiMHl. 
Fa.  Russell  Heldenbrand.  (P),  300  Country  Club 
Dr..  New  Iberia,  Fa.  Leslie  Morris.  (P)  (Q).  ^ix  187, 
New  Iberia.  Fa.  W.  C.  Seguia,  (P)  (Q)  (C),  720  F. 
Main,  New  Iberia,  La. 

Mars  land:  Cibailes  Marburg.  (P)  (Q),  Lutherville, 

Md.  Nliehigan:  Bob  Ferris.  (P).  407  Days,  Buchanan. 
Mich.  (Oiailes  .A.  Kelly.  (P).  ^11  Berrien,  Buchanan, 
Mich.  Minnesota:  Glendoloiigh  Game  Farm.  (P)  (C), 
Baftle  Fake.  Minn.  Flwell  Pheasant  and  Chukars  Faim, 
(IM  ((i).  Forest  Lake,  Minn.  Aiideison  Game  Faim, 


MAKE  MONEY 

DRYING 


GRA  N  DR  HAY 


PEIRSON-MOORE  CO. 

LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY 

^^Pioneers  In  Crop-Drying  EquipmenC^ 


Drying  units  available  for  use  with  liquefied  petro¬ 
leum  gas,  with  a  range  of  100,000  to  3,000,000 
B.T.U.'s.  Ttw  newest  equipment  on  the  market. 
WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 


Drying  equipment  engineered  for  convenience  and  safety  ... 
designed  for  getting  all  drying  jobs  done  quickly,  satisfactorily, 
and  economically. 

We  have  standard  units  or  can  engineer  and  build  units  to  fit  your 
problems. 

Consists  of:  Building,  Dryer,  Wagon  Beds,  and  all  Duct  Work. 
Adapted  for  drying  all  types  of  hay,  grain,  seed,  corn  (ear  and 
shelled)  and  other  crops.  Will  dry  8  tons  of  hay  overnight  and 
200  bu.  of  corn  or  grain  on  each  wagon. 

Hay  should  be  loaded  in  a  uniform  manner,  with  cut  edge  down 
on  the  wagon  flooring. 

Standard  wagon  bed,  8‘x16'  with  standard  holders  for  side  rails. 
Shipped  knocked  down  and  ready  for  assembly  on  your  own 
wagon  frame. 

We  invite  your  inquiries  for  literature  or  recommendations,  or  for 
the  name  of  our  dealer  nearest  you. 
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“Sure  there’s 
Rotary 
on  the  market  •• 


"M  ost  of  them  are  good  ones, 
too.  That’s  what  helps  make 
the  American  farmer  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world. 
Fri-e  enterprise — and  man¬ 
ufacturers  going  all  out  to 
make  the  best  farm  equip¬ 
ment  they  can. 


"When  I  decided  upon  a  rotary  cutter,  I 
looked  lots  of  them  over  carefully — tric'd 
some  of  them  out.  I  bought  a  Roto-Speed. 
They  all  had  their  points,  but  in  my  opinion 
Roto-.Spc*ed  was  the  all-around  bc'St.  I’ve 
never  regretted  my  choice.  My  Roto-Speed 
mows  my  pasture,  cuts  stalks,  clears  the 
undergrowth  from  my  land — fast.  It’s  filled 
every  one  of  the  dealer’s  claims,  and  then 
some.  Already  it’s  paid  for  itself. 

"But  don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Look  them 
all  over  yourself.  I  believe  you'll  agree  with 


me  on  the  Roto-Speed.  If  you  do,  you  can 
depend  upon  it  to  do  all  of  your  cutting 
jobs  fast,  clean  and  easy.  Take  it  from  me 
—  I  know.” 


The  Lilliston  Implement  Company  manu¬ 
factures  several  Roto-Speed  models  including: 
the  7  li  foot  cut  7-Six,  the  hydraulic  lift  type 
S-Tuo,  and  the  heavy  duty  S-Tua  Tou — a 
size  for  every  farm  and  tractor.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
you,  write: 


LILLISTON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

AUANY,  GEORGIA 

'  for  evor  Forty  Yoon  Producors  of  iho  Finest  in  SpedaiizecI  Farm  Equipment 


When  minutes  are  precious,  it’s  worth  its  weight  in  gold! 


When  minutes  are  precious  and  field  work 
must  be  done  quickly,  you’ll  find  this  serv¬ 
ice  sutioD  on  wheels  a  God-send.  Equipped 
with  Tokheim  hand  pumps  (1),  and  auxil¬ 
iary  tanks  for  gasoline  and  oil;  grain  bags, 
water  jugs  and  similar  essentials,  this  pick¬ 
up  truck  can  speed  to  distant  acres  quickly 
to  keep  men  and  machines  producing. 

Important  also  are  the  Tokheim  electric 
gasoline  pump  (2),  and  the  new  sprayer- 
compressor  (3)-  Placed  in  and  adjacent  to 
a  service  shed  they  provide  a  quick  and  saft 


source  of  fuel  and  air  for  inflating  tires, 
lubricating,  cleaning,  spraying,  painting. 
Thousands  in  use  giving  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  See  your  oil  company,  your  Tokheim 
representative,  or  write  factory. 

Cpnpfo^  Froduefs  Otvition 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 

Opsigntrs  ond  Buitdors  of  Svporior  Equipmonf 
1626  Woboth  Avp.  Sine*  190?  Fort  Wayn*  1,  Ind. 
factory  Bronch:i309  Howard  St.,  Son  francitco  3,  Colif, 
Writ*  for  FREE  800?  fT 

*How  To  Intfoll  Underground  Tonks* 


(IM,  Miiiii,  K.  M.  Iluiitri. 

(P) .  Stato  C'ollt'Ke.  llender>on  iP). 

Staik\illr.  Miss,  .  I'.  .\lr(r«’r.  I*),  (Inliimbus.  Miss. 

.1  S.  S!i<‘ii<‘l.  !<)).  Stah’  Miss.  Kusli  \’ai(‘ntiii<’. 

I  Pi  Stat**  Miss. 

MisMiuri:  .\itliur  UnMiks.  pj,  ♦ij*l'»  S.  'Ith  Si.  Josrplt. 
Mo.  JaiiM’s  Strwail.  (P  .  laT  s  Siiriiiiiit.  Mo.  Ik*it 
Maliadrx.  iP'.  B<»li\ai.  Mo.  (juail  Fatni.  (Oi. 

I  rriinisE'h.  Mo.  Di.  P.  M.  Prnrf.  7p)  U)).  O/ark 
Chiail  Faiin.  Ct'iitciAillr.  Mo.  C'aii  Louiaiicc.  ()i 
112'. >  Fast  11th.  joptii).  Nlo,  !a>niiit*  Srott.  iQl. 
Hiou iiinuton.  Mo.  Boh  Prc'krnpauieh.  <P)  <0).  Clinton. 
Mo.  (iilhrit  Bradlov.  <P)  (<>).  Cat'iuhton.  Mo. 

NeH  JerNcy:  Jos.  Pettit,  .fi..  l(>).  R.  I)..  Woodstoun. 
N.  j.  Neu  York:  (ieo.  Srliellinun .  Ji,.  (P).  Clav  Pitts 
k<l..  SaitHailioi.  L.I..  N.S*.  Mike  iVnder,  (P).  (»old 
eiishiidifi’.  N.  Neil  Clatk.  iP),  (iiernhavt'ii.  N. 

John  Markay.  <P).  Poimh(|uau.  N.  North  Carolina: 
Sinokv  Mt.  ( laiiie  Faun.  Pi.  C.i'iion.  N.  Ohio: 

Pheasant  Faun.  K.  B.  Ridinoiii,  P  .  'Hi  N.  Diamond 
St..  Mansfield.  O.  Roheit  B.  Ridenoiii.  (P),  L*.  S.  Rt. 
■♦2S.  Mansfield.  ().  lalniadve  (ianie  Faun.  <P). 
JeioinesN  ille.  (). 

Oklahoma:  Oakv\<H>d  (lariie  Faun.  (Pi  (())  (Ci. 
Ada.  Okla.  Jack  Fiimble  (iame  Faun.  IP)  i(j).  Rt. 
I.  .Vfton.  Okla.  Lonnie  SiBiiian.  P)  (Q)  (CL  South 
<»f  (aty.  .\idnioie,  Okla.  T  in  ks  Pheasant  Faun.  (Pl 

(Q) .  Noith  of  Cits.  Duncan.  Okla,  V’einon  Baitssell. 
iP)  lOi.  IkK)  S.  Meinoiin.  1  iiisa.  Okla.  Sheiinan 
(ilass.  (Pl.  :>tidl  N.\y.  Kith  St..  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Ihompson  (iame  Faun.  (P).  Castle.  Okla.  Lon 
Jackson.  (I’l  ((}).  Sapulpa.  Okla.  lony  Hooker.  (I* 
(()>.  h7  Wotth  I  lira.  1  ulsa.  Okla  Pennssisani:': 
Maiiis  aii<l  St'pe.  (IL.  R.D.  4.  ( ietts 'luiu*.  Pa.  Oisis 
(iiil  c'’  r  ()).  I  R..  Wallui  io  P.v 

Texas:  I..  O.  Holloway,  (P).  Rt.  2,  Bos  297B. 

M.iK’i.ii  \»i*lls.  lesas.  Wilson  M  ic'ia.  iPl  ()).  -llli 
1'..  Mou  !s  St..  \'oakum.  l  esas.  Ilauy  Wahl.  (P  . 
IKl  Rost-  St..  Yoakum.  Texas,  (i.  W.  Whitney.  (IM 
i()  .  Box  712.  .Xustin.  Texas.  Mrs.  Leioy  Calvin.  (Ol. 
Rt  4.  Childwell.  Texas.  Malcolm  Slone.  (O)  (O  . 

<  fladewatei .  Texas.  ’Thin  man  Pepper,  (Q),  Lanes  ille. 
Texas.  .\<lon  Duncan.  I(>).  Rusk.  Texas,  Ide  Hall. 

iP)  (Q)  (C).  Rusk.  Texas.  John  Lester,  fP).  Rusk. 

Jexas.  R.  F..  Ruse.  (P).  Rusk.  Texas.  C.  E.  DufHeld 
f(J).  Rose  Haven  Faun.  Jvler.  lexas.  Claude  Holies. 
(Q^  (C).  Islei.  'Texas.  Mayne  Biid  Faun,  (Pi  (('). 
(hiandlet  HiWay.  Tyler.  Texas.  EsKeu  Bros..  (P)  (O'. 
15fi3  CTielsea  I.,ane.  .Xustin.  Texas,  (iiinn  Bros..  U}). 
Amaiillo.  (i.  E.  Wliitiiry,  (|’i  (Q).  501 

Ausliii.  It\a'. 

N'ircinia:  Ciiis>w liltc  Ouail  Farm.  (O)  (C).  Ahiiiv-'clmi 
Va.  Marvin  E.  l.o-tei.  (P).  Pulaski.  Va.  Craii;  Koii- 
nols.  (()).  I'lfv iliaiis.  Va.  Kine  Kcnni'ls.  (Pi  (O)  (Ct. 
Culpeper.  Va.  Cliailes  Roeeis.  (P)  (Q).  Diiblm  Rcl.. 
Pulaski.  Va.  E.  («.  Kiiu?.  Koaidini;  ana  Tiainini;  Ken¬ 
nels.  Rixevville.  Va.  \V.  N'lruinia;  G.  W.  Conley.  Pl. 
Oceana.  W.  Va.  Wisconsin:  Roman  Skiocli.  (P).  In<le- 
pendence.  Wis.  MacFarlane  Pheasant  Faim.  (P).  HIM 
Center  St..  Janesville.  Wis.  Blnnhaven  Game  F'atm. 
iP),  Milton  jet.,  Wis.  Van  Zeeland  Bios.  Fox  Fiver 
Game  Farm.  (P).  Kaukauna.  Wis.  Lester  Gesteland. 
(P).  Janesville.  W  is.  Wvomint::  Roval  Came  Bird 
Farm,  (P).  Cheyenne.  W\o. 


FARM  WANT  ADS 

This  new  FARM  Ql'.ARl  ERLV  department  is  open 
for  adveitiseinents  of  quality  products  and  services. 
Rates  75r  a  woid  incliidine  each  word  in  name  and 
address.  Terms:  Cash  with  order.  Circulation:  211.000. 
.Advertisements  for  the  .Autumn  issue  accepted  until  July 
10.  19jj. 

_  G\'1E  BIRDS 

GL'INE  AS  -  Pearl  idarki — white-  white  meat.  Selected 
hreedinit  sto<  k.  BIihkI  tested.  Day  old  and  startd  five 
wei-ks.  Guinea  Rixrst  Farm.  Route  3.  Jefferson  Ciitv. 
M  ivsouri. 

R!N(;NI:CK  pheasants.  Chicks  until  July  27.  840 

]><‘r  lifj  Pulloiuin  clean.  Litciatiiic.  Mature  pheasants. 
LaiBe  scale  pheasant  pt(»duction  since  1929.  MacFaiUne 
Pheasant  Faun.  Janesville  17.  Wisconsin. 

FORTY  X’XRIETTES  PF|E.XSANTS.  (piail.  pailiidite, 

wild  tuikex.  peafowl,  wild  ducks  and  seese.  Evtts. 
chicks  and  stock  foi  sale  in  season.  Rohetl  W.  Weese. 
Mound  City.  Kansas. 

gi  AIL.  RINf.NECK  PHK.XSANTS  and  Chukai  Pait- 

tidites.  Ebbs,  chicks,  stalled  hiids.  Five  weeks.  eiBht 
vseeks  two>thiids  biovaii.  Restock  now.  ESKEW 
BROTHERS  (iXME  FARMS  }'m  Chelsea  Lane. 
.Austin.  T  exas. 

(jr.XIL.  PHEASANT  CHIKARS.-Buy  with  confi¬ 
dence  fioni  the  latBcst  commeicial  ()uail  Faun  in 
Texas.  Whitney  Ouail  Fauns.  Rt.  T.  Box  212.  .Austin. 
Texas. 

BOBWHITE  VALI.EV  (.A.XIBLE  RED  BIT  E  JAP¬ 
ANESE  Ol'.XIL  Cluikai.  Flench  Red-lee.  HuuBaiian. 
Ruppels'  Francalin,  Chested  Tiiianiou  paitiidBc.  Birds  for 
lestfHkiiiB.  hieedeis.  and  fiozen  CJuail.  Malcolm  S.  Stone, 
Box  11.  Ciladewatei.  Texas, 

BOOKS 

AMERICAN  PI(;E0N  JOURNAL  Warrenion  4,  Mis¬ 
souri,  leadiiiB  piBcon  inaBa/iiie.  Tells  how  to  raise 
piBeons  successfullv .  Illustiated  'U>-paBe  inonthlv.  $2 
>eai . 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  JOURNAL.  Wauenton  4,  Mir. 

souri.  tells  how  to  make  money  raisinB  rahhiis.  Meat 
and  fur.  !R)-paBe  monthlv.  Illusti ati'd.  $1  yeai. 
BREEDERS  C^AT.XLOfj.  Send  fifty  cents  for  hie  live- 
sto<  k  supply  caiaioB  Numhei  55.  Eielitv  pages,  over 
five  hiindied  illusti  ations.  M<»ney  lefunded  with  first 
five  doliai  oidei.  Bieedeis  Supply  &  Ecpiipinent  Co.. 
Box  ITfiK.  l.exiiiBton.  Kentuckv. 

FREE  B(K)KLET  ON  FLORIDA  larmiiiB-  Send  for  %- 

paee  fxMiklet  v\ith  infouiiation  on  eveiv  phase  of  Florida 
fauiiiiiB.  Leain  af>out  Flotida's  extia  advantages  huig 
BtovsiiiB  seasons,  multiple  CM»p  pioduction.  diversification, 
expanding  maikets.  Floiida  lu^eds  exoetienced  fainiets  vsith 
adequate  capital — tiiick  fauiieis.  daiivrnen.  poultivrnen. 
livestock  taisers.  niiisrivmen.  And  Floiida  offeis  happiei 
year  loiind  living  foi  vou  and  yoiii  family.  Plan  a  Floiida 
sightseeing  vacation  simui.  X’isit  famous  attiactions.  and 
the  faun  aieas.  Send  todav  foi  Floiida  faun  booklet  aiuf 
v\eTl  include  vacation  foldei  with  cohn  picluies  of  25 
Floiida  scenes  |>«>th  free*  Wiite  Stale  of  Floiida.  I>427-D 
Caimniissioii  Bldg..  T  ailahasM  r.  Fhnida. 
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OLIVER  SOPBR  55  tractor 

uses  Dickers®  hydraulics 

to  provide  SOPBR  VlRSATUtTp 


VICKERS  Incorporated 


Applkation  Engkfrmg  Offitut:  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  AREA  (Brookfield  •  CINCINNATI  •  CLEVELAND 
DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  AREA  (El  Sogundo)  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  YORK  AREA 
(Summit,  N.  J.)  •  PHILADELPHIA  AREA  (Medio)  e  PITTSBURGH  AREA  (Mt.  Lebanon)  •  ROCHESTER 
ROCKFORD  e  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  (Berkeley)  e  SEATTLE  •  ST  LOUIS  •  TULSA  e  WASHINGTON 

WORCESTER 

eNGINEEKS  AND  BUILDEKS  OF  OIL  HYDKAULIC  EQUIPMENr  SINCE  1921 


CALN  ES  AND  FEEDERS 


\fC)HRID(iF.  LIVESTOCK  Coiniiiisvion  CTunpany.  Inc, 
Firsli  pi odiK'ri •consivtirH  livc>t<M'k  liaiKilrd  at  mil 
ular  live>tcnk  sales  eserv  Thursdav.  Special  calf  and 
fet'di'i  sales  in  tin*  Fall.  Mohiidve.  Soiiili  Dakota. 
F.  O.  Box  Nevtoi.  S.  Meliiei.  Manavi'i- 


For  liivh  viade  ainl  icvistei 
of  hettri  (jiiality  seltMted  foi 
rontart:  Finest  I,t‘J«‘une  & 
Faini.  Baitmi.  Wisroiisin. 


AUTOMATIC  CONSTANT 
DRAFT  CONTROL 


BRAOFOKDS'  UORDI.R  COI.I.IKS  an- 
liveMiK'k  and  pmiltiv  heidinv  dm^s.  Fiip|ce> 
in  the  Best  of  hliNKlIines.  Also  tiained  doi^' 
box  7.  Wmistei.  Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC  IMPLEMENT 
POSITION  CONTROL 

When  irregular  ground  or  soil 
conditions  tend  to  increase  or 
decrease  draft,  the  Vickers  Servo 
Valve  acts  automatically  to  raise 
or  lower  the  implement  slightly. 
Movement  is  so  smooth  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  . . .  with  no 
sign  of  jump.  Overloading,  wheel 
slippage  and  stalling  of  tractor 
are  prevented.  Flipping  a  lever 
on  the  valve  automatically  pro¬ 
vides  constant  depth  regardless  of 
ground  contour  or  changing  soil. 


FARM  rf:ai.  f:.st.\tf. 


FA.MOl  S  SHFNANDOAH  VAI.I.F.Y  of  Vlmina 

fauns.  Kit'll  liiin'stmn*  soil,  plnitv  watri  and 
Mild  climate.  inaikets,  Fxctdh'nt  ‘thnol 

roads.  Low  taxes.  jO  to  HHIfl  aeies  at  iiiNe' 

prices.  Wiite  i  etpiiienieiits.  Fail  Bland.  jl 

Hill.  Roanoke.  N’itttinia. 


I.NSPF.CT  SPRAY 


AMAZI.Nf;  NKW  INVK.NTION  KIl.I.S  AI.I.  IVI’F.S 
OF  INSF.C’I  S.  Silent,  oidmless.  coloil«*ss.  in> stei  ions. 
NIothpi(»of  VOl'R  watdioix*  with  tw(»  lioiii  tieatiiient. 
Mme  poweifnl  than  D.D.  I  .  .\pp!<»\ed  safe.  len  year 

^uatantee.  FREE  DET.MLS.  .\ndiews  Company — 
Dept.  F-2.  2.V17  Nancelon,  Macon,  (jeon^ia. 


INDEPENDENT  HYDRAULIC 
CYLINDER  CONTROL  — 


Addition  of  Vickers  3-in-l  Valve  permits 
operation  of  pull-type  and  mounted  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  independent  of  mam 
hydraulic  system  but  using  same  pump. 


P().\n  STOCKIM, 


BLl'F.fill.I.  fiiivt'i for  |iii\atc  pond  storkini;. 

iioiilii'in  stork,  also  Bass  and  Bail  Miiiiio 
Write  foi  pi  ices  and  iiitdi  inalion.  Millstieain  I 
Hatcheiy.  K.R.  No.  I,  Fieicelmi.  Indiana. 


COLl*MBI.\  SHEEP,  renistered  cues  and  rams. 
Ht<N»dEnes  with  ptodiictitm  lecoids.  Develoix'tl 
U.S.D..\.  for  hi^h  piodurtitm  of  lainh  and  wool.  1 
view  Faini.  Ilaiold  rani<emaii.  Nev\  Biemen.  ()hi«i 


The  new  Oliver  Super  55  Tractor  demon¬ 
strates  to  excellent  advantage  the  many 
benefits  that  Vickers  Hydraulics  ofFer  the 
farmer.  On  the  Super  55,  a  Vickers  valve 
and  pump  are  used  to  provide  the  3-point 
hitch  tools  with  either  automatic  constant 
draft  or  automatic  constant  depth  ...  at 
the  flip  of  a  lever.  By  addition  of  the 
Vickers  3-in-l  Valve  shown  at  the  left,  a 
separate  and  independent  control  system 
can  be  provided  for  operating  front-  or  side- 
mounted  equipment.  Built-in  overload  relief 
protects  against  damage,  while  merely 
turning  a  knob  on  this  valve  changes  the 
amount  of  oil  flow  for  fast  or  slow  operation. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  Vickers  Hydraulic  equipment  is 
working  on  the  farm  .  .  .  helping  make  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs  easier,  quicker,  more 
economical.  The  next  time  you  buy  farm 
machinery,  it  will  pay  you  to  make  sure 
the  hydraulic  units  are  Vickers. 


— 10  !np  Coitit'dalc  stud  rams — 30  ycatliiitt 
wcxil — .More  lamb-  Get  more  Clorriedale 
II.  Walker  &  ^>ns,  Gaiiibiei,  Ohio. 


0.\KE.\.M)  F.\RM  Reitisleied  Southdown  Sheep.  Ex- 
ceHrnt  s /•■.  (juality.  type.  Pi  ice  liieht.  Bied  l  ii^lit. 
Seventy  ewes.  Fiftv  lanis.  .\bt‘tdeeii>.\iu{us  Gattle.  l.ail 
Alatshall  >tiaiii.  John  D.  Wii^ht.  Millet shui Ky. 


Provides  smooth,  accurate  and  instant 
response  to  load  or  position  changes  of 
hitch  tools.  It  is  mounted  inside  the  oil 
reservoir  and  has  an  external  lever. 


FOR  S.\LE— Reifisleied  Ilampshiie  sheep.  Will  >ell 
flo<'k  or  in  itroups.  reasonable.  In<|uines  promptly  an- 
sweied.  Inspection  invited.  Well-known  hl(x»dlines  pie- 
doniiiiate.  I'lank  Reed.  Pine  Road.  Philadelphia  11.  Pa. 


RElilMERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  hied  for  pioduc- 
tion  and  lapid  mowth.  I  he  home  (»f  thiee  icieat 
imported  stud  rams,  Shapwick  Prot;ress.  Ghilmark 
Heiald  and  Stvpe  Valoui.  We  welcome  iiK|uiiies  and 
ins|X'Ctioii  of  oui  Hock.  Sheepfields  Faiiii.  New  Veimui. 
New  jeisey. 


/[|<KER$ 
3-  IN-1 
VALVE 


FOR  S.\LE:  Rcmsteied  Haiiipsluie  .Sheep--  Rams 
Ewes.  Bieediinc  stock  for  sale  iii<»st  of  time.  RoS 
Middleton.  Jr.  Son.  R.R.  No.  2.  Jacksonville.  Illiii 


Four-way  directional  valve  with  built-in 
flow  control  and  relief  valve  is  mounted 
externally  to  provide  control  for  separate 
hydraulic  system  (front-  or  side-mounted 
equipment). 


D.XKES  SOl’THDOW  NS-  -  Both  stud  and  commeicial 
laiiis  avuJaMe  now.  also  a  few  ewes.  We  sfiip  on  ap- 
pifwal  aiiywlieie.  Ghailes  V.  Duke,  (iieentield  (Viilei. 


We  otiei  fine  ROMNEYS  AND  SOI  I  HDOW  NS.  AUo 
excelli'Mi  commeicial  stock.  Sandaiiona  Sheep  Faiiii. 
Brattleshoro.  Vermont.  Mrs.  Henry  (*.  Persons.  Tel. 
Alpine  4,  4ntt2. 


COEVH.ee  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  C)ui  Hm  k  has  20 

yeais  of  coiisti  uetive  hieediiiit  and  ttives  voii  moie  than 
eye  can  see  wlieii  you  buy  out  (piality  Hampshiies. 
Waltei  Colville.  New  Shaioti.  lovva. 


REIHSI  ERED  LANDRACE  IHKiS  Only  finest  hUHnl 

lilies  maintained  i<ieatest  impiov  eineiit  in  swine  one 
lioar  will  make  your  present  sows  produce  meat-lv|>e 
hoKs  one  |>ound  itain  for  three  pounds  teed.  Middle 
Fork  Farms,  Greenshuri<,  Indiana. 


Hydraulically  balanced  and  having  auto¬ 
matic  wear  compensation,  this  pump  de¬ 
livers  more  oil  while  taking  less  power. 
A  single  pump  supplies  all  needs. 


STAR  FARM  BKRKSHIRF.  H()(;S  -Wiiiin  l».ais  ai.cl 
frilts  $75. (Kl  rarti.  Ri-<(U(eird.  iiiiiiiiiiii'il.  tliiifty.  slii|>|><-<l 
aiivuli<-ii-.  I'liirlalt-d  tiias  availalilr.  Wiiir  I).  II. 
ZtHik.  \\r  I  l.ilx'itN.  Ohio. 


WOOLEN  PRODLCns 


FAR.MIiR  S  W(K)L  iiiadr  into  hlankrls.  I>attill^.  robes, 
and  sani.  (liietdai  liee.  Speeialisis  in  rnsioni  work  sinrv 
im.ti.Moiitir(  llo  W.H.Ieii  .Mills.  .Montieello  14,  Wise. 


needless  repair 
Stimely  cjm 


HOBBS 

niETER 

te//s  you  when 

For  lewer  repair  lulls  and 
loRKer  tractor  lile,  vou  need 
a  HOBBS  HOrR  MKTER 
RcRular  care  is  the  way  to  full 
return  on  your  investment. 


.\cu  and  ;»npTOtei 
througn  continuing 
enginwrittg  re&earch 


RECORDS  ENGINE  TIME  ACCURATELY 

An  eUn  tric  timins  instrument  that  shows  HOrRS  and 
MINl’TES  of  tractor  oj>eration  —  NOT  A  RKVOLl*- 
IIOX  t'OrNTER  Tells  WHEN  to  change  oil  and 
filters,  lubricate,  overhaul,  etc.  Approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  leading  tractor  manufacturers.  Ruggedly 
built  .  .  .  easy  to  install  .  .  .  LOW  PRK’Fl. 

•  See  your  dealer  or  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


IV.  Soxfioxation 

^2066  YALE  BLVD  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 
WoHd'i  Lorgoit  Builders  of  ffunniii9  Ttme  Meters 


WESTERN  FARM 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

Our  21  sf  Year  of  Service 


FARM  AND  RANCH 
MANAGIMINT 

APPRAISALS 

INVISTMINTS 

AGRICULTURAL 
DAMAGB  APPRAISALS 


625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  S,  Calif.  *  YUkon  2-1062 
801  North  First  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Aril.  *  ALpine  8-6776 


for  extra  farm  income 

I  RAISE  GAME  BIRDS 
FOR  PROFIT 


Here’s  a  good  opportunity  to  add  a 
profitable,  part-time  crop  to  your  farm. 
Today  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  confinement-reared  pheas¬ 
ants,  quail,  chukars  and  guinea  fowl 
for  these  established  markets: 

1.  High-class  meat  consumption. 

2.  Supplying  birds  for  restocking 
purposes  and  for  private  shooting 
preserves. 

3.  Producing  game  bird  eggs  or 
chicks  for  breeding  stock. 

If  you’re  interested  in  this  promising 
business  opportunity,  as  a  part-time  or 
full-time  crop  on  your  farm,  write  for 
Purina’s  New  Game  Bird  Book.  It’s 
free  and  contains  a  complete  outline  of 
how  to  raise  game  birds  and  develop 
a  profitable  market  for  them. 


^  RALSTON  PL  RINA  COMPANY 
21(18  Checkerboard  Square 
M.  Louis  2.  Missouri 

Please  send  me  a  free  cop>  of  Purina's  New  Game 
Bird  Book  (SP28()9). 

Sawt . . . . . 


•  .\ddress. 


1 


.MIRAC  I.K  IN  THK  .SOl  lHUKST 

(.oiitinurd  from  ftoi’c  !16) 

for  spravinc  is  from  sun-up  until  brcakfast- 
tiinr)  :  he  knows  that  he  will  live  in  a 
world  surrounded  by  bad  smells  during 
the  spraving  season.  He  is  well  aware  ol 
the  need  for  a  high  di'gree  of  skill  as  he 
skims  the  top  of  the  trees  in  a  p»  rmanent 
power-stall  to  give  the  right  kind  of  a 
■■hoil”  to  the  spray  to  force  the  cluan- 
ieals  down  into  the  foliage.  Hut  he  takes 
the  same  professional  pridi'  in  his  work 
as  a  plowing  champion  does  on  the  home 
plate  field  alongside  the  state  highway. 

If  vou  stop  in  Clarksville  to  see  Claud 
Hall,  he  may  take  you  on  a  short-cut 
at  toss  the  .Arkansas  River  in  a  fishing  boat 
to  see  600  acres  of  river  bottom  land  which 
he  spraved  for  T.  L.  and  Lewis  Geren  in 
the  Spring  of  1954.  Just  a  yeat  ago  it  was 
growing  some  of  the  biggest  cottonwtiods. 
svcamores.  and  oaks  in  the  Ozarks.  It  is 
easv  to  see  where  the  spraying  stopped,  lor 
the  tangled  jungle  of  trees  is  still  in  t  on- 
trol  bevond  the  Geren’s  property  lint*. 
Lewis  Geren  is  no  windshield  farmer;  he 
has  a  bulldozer  and  he  started  pushing 
over  the  dead  trees  early  in  Februarv'  ot 
this  vear.  The  complete  spray  job  had 
cost  him  $8  an  ai  re  and  the  bulldozing 
cost  another  S8  an  acre.  I'he  trt'es  were 
pushed  into  windrows  and  burned  in  early 
March.  .A  plow  went  through  the  field 
easily.  Even  the  stumps  wt're  rotten,  and 
broke  up  with  the  kitk  of  a  boot.  By 
May — and  another  S8  in  plowing,  disking 
and  seeding  later-  -  the  oats  were  w  aving 
a  bright  green  and  acting  as  a  nurse  crop 
for  the  i  lover  underneath.  Land  that  had 
t  ost  $2  an  acre  was  now  worth  $200. 

Basal  Bark  Tree  Killing 
The  methods  of  using  the  sprays  have  be- 
t ome  part  of  the  farmer’s  working  talk 
in  the  Ozarks.  and  the  results  have  been  so 
spei  tat  ular  that  land  prices  have  jumped 
the  traces.  But  t  an  the  same  methods  be 
used  in  Mit  higan.  in  A'irginia,  or  Iowa? 
Ra  nge  ^pet  ialists  say  they  can.  and  they 
will  go  further  and  tell  vtiu  that  you  dtm’t 
have  tf)  use  an  airplane,  whith  is  best 
adajjted  to  large  tracts.  For  $17  to  .$40 
vtm're  in  bu’^iness.  .All  that’s  needed  is  a 
gaiden  tn  knapsat  k  tvpe  sprayer  anti  a 
italltm  t)f  2.4.5- r.  Get  tlie  type  t*f  2.4.5-'!' 
that  has  4  |K)unds  of  acid  to  the  galltm. 
Fhen  you  mix  the  galltni  t»f  2.4.5-'F  with 
20  galltms  of  Diestd  tiil.  and  jnit  it  to  wtirk 
on  the  brush  that  is  edging  intt)  the  back 
foitv.  In  a  year  an  at  re  tir  twt)  t  an  be 
..tided  t»)  tht  field  with  a  few  hours’  work, 
usint;  the  basal  bark  method  ot  spraving 
the  trunk. 

Fhe  basal  bark  treatment  t  an  be  used 
at  any  time  tif  the  year.  Wet  the  tree  frtim 
a  height  t>f  18  int  hes  alKiv  e  the  'riound. 
all  around  the  tree,  dtnvn  to  the  ground. 
.\nd  spray  some  on  anv  exptised  rtKits, 
ttM).  Havf  the  sprayer  adjusted  st)  that  it 
puts  out  a  stream,  ntn  a  mist.  Fhe  t  hem- 
11  als  and  oil  lur  basal  bark  tree-killing  will 
t  ost  Irom  $4  to  $20  an  at  re,  depending 


VETERINARY. 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

ol  INDIANA,  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

(Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments). 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-125  gal?, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN- HART  MFG.  CO. 

2006  North  Western  Parkway 
Louiaville  3,  Kentucky 


lESHumphnnuim 


1  THE 
5  COST 

OF  INT 
OTHER  AUTO 


TO  Miles  Per  Gal.  Gas 
35  Miles  Per  Hour 
Holds  2  Adults 


Pat. 

Pend. 


Writ*  lor 
Eshel- 


Ideal  for  Sports! 
For  Work.  For  De¬ 
liveries,  etc.  Write  for 
F'lec  Catalog. 


Tractors 
low  as 

$69 


man 
Catalog 

H.P 

fui  and  depend.ihle 

Shipping  Points:  BALTIMORE, 
CHICAGO,  RENO 

Free  (  ataloK  Write: 
eSHELMAN  CO..  Dept.  M-106 
109  Light  St.,  ialto.  2.  Md. 


RIO  YOUR  FIELOS  OF  TROUBLESOME  STONES 


the  N 

/vIECHANICAL 

SIONEPICKER 


Picks  up.  carrie‘i.  dunip« 
to  8"  in 
fiiarneter — I’lears  up  to  4 
..cres  a  day.  Saves  la* 

Iwr,  eliminate^  many 
Miplenient  breakaRe^.  mcrea'^cs  efficiency  and  productivity 
.\No  clears  stones  from  pa-ture  land.  Write  for  literature, 
Kising  name  of  your  dealer  to  arrange  demonstration. 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Dept.  D  Stratford.  Conn. 


FENCE  POST 
TREATMENT 

with  TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER 
SULPHATE  prevents  decay  and 
termite  damage.  For  complete 
details  on  use,  write  to 
DEPT  A 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 

.  40  Wail  Street,  New  York  5,  N  Y.  . 
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MOST 


World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Du'ty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


th«  ronks  •!  Succtsfful  Iret^trs  U$iA9 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHinEY.  INDIANA 


on  tlif  miinhcr  of  trees  and  how  miu  li 
spray  (  hemic  al  yon  apply. 

knapsac  k  sprayer  (  an  he  used  to  ^pray 
the  foliasie  of  a  tree  hut  this  he«iins  to  <j;et 
into  the  eatenory  of  hard  and  slow  work. 
.\  power-driven  sprayer  that  will  d(  \eIop 
about  200  to  pounds  pressme  and  has 
an  on  hard  tvpe  nozzle  aiul  20  or  iiO  feet 
of  hose  is  the  tool  that  many  larmers  have 
used  to  work  on  larger  areas  ol  tn  i  s  and 
hiush.  For  example.  Fhe  I  hom|)son  (ihein- 
icals  (!orp..  maker  of  2.4-1)  and  2.4..*).-T, 
has  de\cloped  its  own  type  of  hoomless 
spiaver  w  hi(  h  is  mounted  on  the  hac  k  rd 
a  tiac  tot  and  has  been  used  in  their  test 
spraving  jjlots  near  Branson.  Missouii.  .\ 
miinher  of  farmers  have  used  the  inexpen¬ 
sive  tra(  tor-mount('d  pumps  ami  spray 
(•(luipment  (t  ost  S69.50 '  made  by  Cam- 
tinental  Belton  of  Belton.  'Fexas.  and  ( om- 
hined  it  with  a  .5.5  gallon  drum.  'I'his  outfit 
has  a  sear  pump  drive  from  the  trac  tor 
power  take-off. 

l’h(‘  eheniit  al  companies  adv  ise  aeainst 
usins  ec|uipment  that  is  to  be  used  lor 
spiayins  fruit  trees  or  field  crops.  In 
spiavins  foliase  the  bc'st  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  doins  the  work  in  May.  June, 
ot  July  while  the  leaves  are  sieen  and  the 
plant  is  ac  tiv(‘.  For  foliage  spraying,  take 
Y'i  gallon  of  2,4-D  and  5/2  gallon  of  2.4. 5-T 
and  mix  them  with  4  gallons  of  Diesel  oil 
to  make*  5  gallons  of  basic  c  hcanic  ai  mix¬ 
ture.  Use  the  type  of  chemical  that  speci¬ 
fies  on  the  can.  “four  pounds  of  acid  per 
gallcTn.”  'I'his  mixture  is  added  to  95  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  make  100  gallons  of  foliage 
spiay.  For  a  smaller  amount  of  spray,  use 
one-half  of  the  basic  5  gallon  c  hemical 
mixture  and  mix  it  with  water  in  a  55 
gallon  drum  that  is  nearly  full.  The  treat¬ 
ment  consists  of  spraying  the  foliage,  both 
tops  and  undersides  of  the  leave  s,  until  it 
is  all  well  covered.  It  is  Ix'st  to  spiay  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  there  is  little  wind.  'Fhese  spray 
chemicals  are  extremely  volatile  and  can 
drift  for  miles.  It  is  embarrassing  and  can 
be  downright  expensive  to  have  the  100- 
year  old  elm  in  your  neighbor's  fiont  yard 
turn  an  ugly  brown  in  a  cciuple  of  weeks: 
and  that  is  what  will  happen  to  the  trees 
that  you  spray.  .\nd  take  care  not  to  spray 
near  any  corn,  raspberry  pate  hc's.  or  any 
other  growing  crops.  The  c  ost  of  c  hem- 
icals  for  hish-prc’ssure  foliage  application 
from  the  ground  is  about  the  same  as  for 
basal  bark  application-  $4  to  $20  per 
ac  re. 


Farm  Machines  that 
Use  the  Best 


Case  Mociel  “130”  automatic  twine- 
tie  one-man  pickup  Baler,  powered  by 
2-cyl.  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine. 


JOHN  DEERE  Model  U-T  Twine-tie 
Boler,  powered  by  3-cylinder  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Air-Cooled  Engine. 


HEAVY-  DUTY  Aifi-ficadei 


It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us,  as  engine  manufac¬ 
turers,  and.  we  believe,  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  users  of  farm  power  equipment,  that  the  Great 
Names  in  the  American  Farm  Implement  Indus¬ 
try  give  their  considered  preference  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines. 

The  selection  of  huilt-in  power  units  for  many 
kinds  of  farm  and  orchard  machinery  calls  for 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  engines 
that  are  specified  as  “original  equipment”.  It 
also  calls  for  the  same  kind  of  consideration  in 
“measuring  up”  the  engine  builder ...  to  make 
sure  that  both  the  product  and  the  producer 
will  meet  the  high  standards  of  the  great  con¬ 
cerns  who  build  most  of  the  farm  equipment  you 
huy  and  use. 

These  farm  equipment  builders  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  Wisconsin  Engine  features  as  heavy-duty  design 
and  construction  to  provide  the  rugged  stamina  needed 
in  farm  service;  file-hard,  self-cleaning  tapered  roller 
bearings  at  BOTH  ends  of  the  crankshaft  for  smooth 
running  and  greatest  protection  against  bearing  failure; 
high  tension  OUTSIDE  Magneto  equipped  with  Impulse 
Coupling  for  easy  starting  in  any  weather  at  low  crank¬ 
ing  speed;  positive  ignition  and  pump  circulated  lubrica¬ 
tion  .  .  .  plus  efficient,  foolproof  AIR-COOLING  at  all 
temperatures  for  sub-zero  to  140°  F.,  and  Lugging 
Power  that  hangs  on  throu^  the  shock-load  pinches. 

Tou  con’t  do  belter  than  to  be  guided  by  the  good 
judgment  of  the  farm  and  orchard  equipment  builders 
who  specify  ‘“Wisconsin  Power’’  for  their  machines. 


WcCORMICK  No.  45  one-mon,  family 
Size  twine-tie  Boler,  powered  by  2- 
cylinder  Wisconsin  Engine. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  No.  1  Twine-tie Slicer 
Baler  (53-inch  pickup  width)  powered 
by  4-cylinder  Wisconsin  Engine. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  Harvester 
“69  ’  Combine  powered  by  4-cylin¬ 
der  Wisconsin  Engine. 


NEW  HOLLAND  Model  601  Forage 
Harvester  (chops  up  to  22  tons  oF 
grass  per  hour),  powered  by  4-cytin* 
der  Wisconsin  Engine. 


I  \  Because  of  the  palenletl  shelf  on 

the  Row-Crop  attachment,  cutting 
capacity  of  the  Papec  F'orage  Har- 
►*  vester  is  not  limited  to  a  -ingle  file 

of  stalks.  .\s  the  row  is  ele\atc(l 
into  position,  the  shelf  permits  the  stalks  to  spread  with  a 
unique  rotary  motion  across  the  entire  throat,  utilizing  the 
full  length  of  the  knives  and  giving  maximum  capac  ity. 
Only  Papec  offers  this  extra  cutting  capacity,  also  new 
“Quick-Couple”  for  attachments,  the  famous  F'inger  F'eed 
Roll,  Heavier  Cutting  Wheel,  Better  Knives,  Bigger  Tires. 
Yet  with  all  these  features,  Papec  F'orage  Harve-sters  cost 
less  fully  eejuipped  than  any  other  comparable  make  !  F'ull 
information  from  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin 
of  this  ad.  Papec  .Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  New  ^  ork. 


Follow  tho  load  oF  tuccttilul  bfoodors  in  oil 
porU  of  tho  country— >lood  Broodor-ADE  Oil 
boforo  mating.  Thii  bUnd  of  corrot  oil. 
whoot  gorm  oil  ond  “D  '  octivotod  onlmol 
ttorol  tuccotifglly  combott  nwtntionol  itor- 

AI.IMI.IMII.I.I.I.IIJ.I.II.11 


But  Broodor  ADE  0<l  in  f«ed  ol  cot* 

Ho,  iwino,  dogt,  poultry  ond  fur-booron. 
Dosogo  vorios  occording  to  mo  of  onimol  — 
fellow  limplo  diroefient  in  Bultotin  33  toni 
in  oocH  pockogo.  Ordort  sKippod  somo  doy 
rocoivod  Sond  chock  or  money  order  for 
$1.80.  Money  bock  if  not  Mtiified  Breed- 
eri  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yeor  otter  yeor 


FORAGE 

HARVESTERS 


Deportment  A-3, 


o,  convorting 


mil  LAXD 


AXKFTE  FOR  FKKF  REPORTS 


'I  unequalled  field  re>ear«-li  in 

eliemiral  Itriish  rnninti  and  prazinf:  land  de- 
vel<>|>menl  is  freely  available  l<»  yon.  On  oiir 
e\li‘ti'i\  e  researeli  stations,  we  have  developed, 
tested  and  standardi/etl  appliration  methods 
and  tremendously  improved  liroad  speetriini 
herhii'ides  so  that  the  <'ost  of  hrnsli  eontrol  to- 
«la\.  ii'inp  Thompson  reseandi  teelmiqiies  and 
1  liompson  Rroad  Speetrnm  Rramhle-^  eedi- 
eide  is  far  lower  than  l>y  any  other  method. 

on  are  invited  to  write  for  free  eopies  of  the 
latest  (i*-ld  research  reports  ineliidin^  aernrate 
cos|  ilala.  I’lease  indicate  the  size  of  area  to  he 
cleareil  and  the  sjiecies  of  hrnsli  and  hardwoods 
to  he  eontrolled. 


.  Ig  Research  Dep't. 

THOMPSON 

CHEMICALS  CORP. 


St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

Lot  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


HERBICIDES  •  HORMONES  •  STOCK  SPRAYS 


Pont  Gamble 
with  the  WEATHER 


CURE  YOUR  HAY  THE  SAFE  WAY 


WITH  A  HARTZELL  CROPDR^ 


*  eliminate  the  weather  risk 

•  increase  feed  or  sale  value 


Heat,  plus  the  power  to  penetrate.  Compact, 
lightweight.  Portable.  Rugged.  Foolproof. 
Completely  safe.  That's  the  Hortzell  crop  drier. 
And  it  comes  os  o  complete  package  —  no 
extros  to  buy.  See  your  deoler  or  write  for 
details. 


HARTZCLL  PROPELLIR  FAN  COMPANY 

Ag^iCwitwrol  Oivitfon  .  •  Dept  f  Piqwo  OHio 


HU  Please  send  me  more  intormotion  on  the  Mortiell 
crop  drier. 

[j  Please  get  in  touch  ~ith  me  about  o  demonstration. 

name _ _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

CITY - STATE _ 


.\irplanc  .Application 
The  most  important  part  of  airplane  ap¬ 
plication  of  brush-killing  spray  is  to  do  the 
flagging  right,  so  the  pilot  can  make  ac¬ 
curate  swaths  o\er  the  area.  1  he  ground 
crew — brush  apes,  as  they  are  known  in 
the  business— -and  the  pilots  must  know 
the  area  and  plan  their  spray  runs  care¬ 
fully.  Spraving  up  and  down  the  narrow 
\alleys  can  bt*  tricky  work  and  the  flag¬ 
men  must  have  their  work  planned.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  fanner  is  asked  to  supplv  a  couple 
of  men  to  work  along  with  the  two  experi¬ 
enced  llagtnen  who  are  part  of  the  crew. 
The  spray  mixture  used  for  tiiost  aerial 
work  is  made  up  on  the  job.  Diesel  oil 
and  the  acid  (usually  a  50-50  mixture  of 
2.4-0  and  2.4.5-T)  are  transported  to  the 
job  in  a  big  semitrailer  and  then  ferried 
out  to  the  landing  strips,  if  the  eountty  is 
extremely  rough,  in  a  Jeep.  .\n  operator 
wants  an  1800  foot  landing  strip  clear  ot 
obstai  les  at  one  end  frotn  which  to  oper¬ 
ate  his  planes.  He  doesn’t  want  his  strip 
to  be  tnore  than  three  tniles  from  the 
brush  he  is  spraying,  for  his  unproductive 
flyins  time  will  cut  dowti  the  time  he  can 
spend  in  the  actual  spraying  operation. 

The  area  to  be  sprayed  is  first  laid  out 
to  allow  flight  runs  as  long  as  possible. 
The  area  is  then  marked  with  permanent 
flags.  These  flags,  about  24  inches  square, 
are  attached  to  bamboo  poles,  sceundy 
fastened  to  tree  tops  by  a  couple  of  the 
brush  apes  who  are  good  climbers.  The 
permanent  flags  are  placed  in  a  pattern 
spaced  approximately  every  |4  niile 
along  the  flight  path  and  at  the  bounda¬ 
ries.  .\  swath  width  is  26.4  feet,  and  10 
flight  swaths  are  flown  between  each  per¬ 
manent  flag.  Men  on  the  ground  with 
flags  36  indies  square)  on  bamboo  poles 
step  off  26.4  feet  for  each  swath  after  each 
pass  of  the  plane.  It  is  not  always  possible 
in  heavy  growth  for  the  pilot  to  follow 
the  men  on  the  ground.  He  can.  however, 
quite  aeiurately  follow  his  swath  course 
by  t  ab  ulating  from  the  permanent  flags. 

The  swath  width  of  26.4  f(Tt  allows 
a  good  overlap  from  each  swath,  since  the 
spray  from  the  plane  spreads  out  for  50 
to  60  feet.  .Ml  of  the  trees  get  hit  bv 
spray  three  or  four  times,  but  this  is  all 
to  the  good  and  makes  for  a  high  kill. 

The  ground  crew,  by  keening  careful 
recoids  of  the  swaths  between  each  per¬ 
manent  flag,  can  check  deliverv-.  Flight 
•errors  are  kept  at  a  minimum  in  this  way. 
The  spray  delivery  is  also  cheeked  and 
adjustment  in  the  equipment  or  nozzles 
can  be  made  if  neeessaiy  to  assure  a 
proper  put-out  of  chemicals. 

Ten  swaths,  one  mile  long,  cover  32 
acres  and  should  consume  160  gallons  of 
spray  mixture  with  a  limit  of  error  of 
2  to  3  per  c  ent  plus  or  minus. 

If  air  spraying  is  done  carefully,  it  can 
be  as  efficient  as  any  other  method  of 
application.  The  woody  plant  count  in 
some  brushy  areas  of  .Arkansas  averages 
240  low-grade  hardwcxKls  of  6  inch  diam¬ 
eter  and  over  8000  under  6  inch,  pc'r  acre. 


Free  Booklets 

on 

Farm  Building 

Send  for  free  booklets: 
"Planning  a  Farm  Home" 
outlines  a  new,  practical 
method  of  planning.  . . . 
Fully  illustrated.  "How 
to  Build  Farm  Buildings 
That  Last  Longer."  Full 
of  valuable  tips  and  sugges- 
—  *  tions.  Pocket  size.  Illustrated. 

Write  to: 

WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN’S  ASSN. 

ROOM  650. 1410  S.  W.  MORRISON  .  PORTLANO  5.  OREGON 


FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Lii<li(iiim{  never  ha&  destroyed  any  buildiiis  lully 
protected  by  Security  System.  It  ituarcb  avain-l 
new  perib  of  metal  ducts,  pipimt,  etc.  L'se.s  most 
durable  materials,  all  L'L  approved.  Low  points, 
neat,  alnuwt  invisible. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Green  Guard  Protective  Clapacitor  is  the  only  such 
desice  approved  by  L’nderwriters  Laboratories.  Inc. 
Hold-  liithtnim;  suri^es  to  less  than  line  voltaite,  pro¬ 
tects  heaters,  lamps,  motors,  etc.  Guaranteed  for 
fise  years.  Send  for  full  story.  Security  Mfn.  & 
Contractiiiij  Co.,  Burlington  3,  VVis. 

V!  r  AM  I  R  I  T  V  I■I6HTNING  PROTECTION 
^  L  I  I  li  1  I  1  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


NEW  j[lo4AJL-Qo^ 


SAFffAPV 

MILK  and  CREAM 

PASTEURIZER 


THE  5  QUART 
PRES-VAC 

MODEL  P-5000 

Only  *27” 


This  smaller,  lower-priced  SAFGARD 
Pasteurizer  has  the  same  bacteria-killing 
pressurized  heating  and  flavor-saving  l  acuum- 
seated  cooling  as  the  big  8  quart  SAFGARD 
Model  P-iOOO.  It  is  the  only  low-cost  pas¬ 
teurizer  with  all-oter  uater  hath  to  assure 
fast,  complete  heating  without  scorching  the 
milk.  The  SAFGARD  PRES-VAC  destroys 
all  harmful  bacteria  in  15  minutes — >4ih 
the  usual  lime.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  SAFGARD 
Pasteurizer.  For  FREE 
descriptive  circular  write 
Dept.  6-FQ. 

CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

ORANO  SHUT  MITAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
aOSS  Ruby  St.,  Malrusa  PuHc,  IlllnoU 


126 


ERA  VEL Y 


A  kill  of  from  7.')  to  93  por  t  om  lias  bcon 
madt‘.  The  materials,  t  hemieals.  and  oil 
for  aerial  sprayins;  t  ost  about  $4  an  acre 
and  the  operator  will  (barge  .$3  to  $3 
for  applying  them.  'Iliis  is  the  cheapest 
and  fastest  way  to  kill  brush,  but  it  is 
best  adapt(‘d  to  large  acreage. 

Complete  eradication  of  all  biush  is 
seldom  accomplished  by  a  single  airplane 
spraying.  When  complete  eradication  is 
want(‘d,  it  may  be  neeessaiy  to  make  a 
repeat  spraying  in  a  year  or  two  to  kill 
undergrowth  that  was  not  killed  with  the 
first  application.  By  then  there  will  be 
the  seedlings  that  come  up  from  acorns, 
seeds  and  nuts  left  in  the  ground. 

After  aerial  or  foliage  spraying  or  basal 
application  in  the  summer,  the  sprayed 
trees  will  turn  brown  horn  two  to  four 
weeks  following  application.  However, 
there  may  be  a  lot  of  green  h'axcs  left. 
.\lthough  they  are  still  green,  they  are 
absorbing  the  chemical  and  the  results  will 
show  up  the*  ne.xt  year.  Locust,  oak.  (‘Im. 
gum.  sycamore,  willow,  walnut,  green 
briar,  blaekbt'rry  briar  and  many  others 
will  be  showing  the  eflet  ts  of  the  chemical 
first.  The  ash,  winged  elm.  hiekoiy  and 
hard  maple  may  not  be  turning  brown 
quite  as  rapidly  but  this  is  due  to  tiie  fact 
that,  although  they  have  taken  in  the 
chemical,  they  an*  much  slower  in  show¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  it.  They  mav  n(»l  show 
anv  defoliation,  but  the  cambium  laver 
will  b(‘  dark('nt'd.  This  is  the  glowing 
layer  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  where  the 
cells  divide. 

'I'he  following  spring  some  of  the 
sprayed  trees  will  put  out  leaves  two  to 
four  weeks  late.  These  lea\es  will  be  \er\ 
abnormal  in  size — some  ver\-  laige  and 
some  very  small.  They  will  be  growing 
out  of  the  large  limbs  and  trunks,  not  from 
the  small  lateral  branches  as  on  a  normal 
tree.  .After  a  period  of  four  to  ten  weeks 
these  leaves  will  begin  to  turn  brown  and 
die.  The  explanation  for  this  is  that  the 
tree  has  a  small  amount  of  energy  left  and 
putting  out  these  l(’av('s  is  its  last  bid  for 
life.  But  the  root  system  has  lost  its  abilitv 


Ideal's  Emperor's  Susie 

Lifetime  Production  to  date 

214,556  pounds  MILK 
10,175  pounds  FAT 


Production  Like  This  Means  Profit  For  Any  Dairyman,  But 

EVEN  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU 

is  the 

SUPERIORITY  OF  GUERNSEY  MILK 


GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK  contains  more  of  everything  good  15%  More  Protein, 
20%  Alore  N’itamin  7%  Alort?  Solids  Not  Fat,  4%  Alore  .Minerals,  19%  Alore 
Butterfat,  14%  AUre  Nutritive  Energy  —  than  regular  market  milk*  Thousands 
of  dairymen  across  the  country  are  already  reaping  greater  pnitits  because  thev 
own  Ciuernsevs.  \  GOLDEN  GLTRNSE3'  representative  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  about  the  program,  and  help  you  get  started. 

^Based  upon  comparisons  of  Golden  Guerrtsey  Milk  at  A.A%  butterfat 
and  regular  market  milk  of  3.68%  fot. 


y0(//(  mURE  ts  miMITEV  —  with  eUERHSEVS 


\  Write  for  facts  on  the 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Program, 
and  tips  on  how  to  start  your 
own  profitable  Guernsey 
business. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEYtCATTLE  CLUB 
506  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Please  send  free  information  about  the  GOLDEN 
GL'ERN'SEY  Program. 


Nome. 


Address 


CULTIVATE 


Maw 

WEEDS 


PERFECT 
SEED  BED 
IN  ONE 
OPERATION 


5-HP  GRAVELY  Makes  Tough  Jobs  EASY! 

Gravely  does  jobs  other  tractors  won’t  .  .  .  because  Gravely  has  that 
extrj  power  for  tough  mowing,  gardening,  field  and  farm  jobs. 

And  you  get  more  when  you  get  Gravely:  All-gear  drive,  power  re¬ 
verse,  simple,  easy  operation,  power  attachments  securely  mounted, 
quickly  interchanged  by  only  four  bolts! 


RAISE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

—  metl  dependable 
BREED  of  CATTLE! 


Your  choice  of  21  tools  .  .  .  used  with  one  versa¬ 
tile  tractor  that  saves  you  time,  work,  worry,  all 
year  long. 

“Power  vs.  Drudgery”  booklet  shows  how  Gravely 
solves  your  upkeep  and  gardening  problems.  Write 
for  it  today !  New  Ease  Pay  Plan.  Starter  optional. 


With  economic  conditions  tinht- 

ening  up  you  NEED  Cattle  that 
have  enabled  farmers  to  pul 
money  in  the  bank  for  years  and 

vears.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  . 

DEPENDABLE.  They’ve  made 
money  for  your  Grandparents  and 

ih.-ir  Grandparents  before  them!  That’s  because  they 

arc  the  most  PR.ACTIC.AL  breed  in  existence.  They  con¬ 
vert  home-grown  feeds  and  roughage  into  milk,  meat 
and  butterfat  most  economicallv.  Milking  Shorthorns  are 
BIG,  .STRONG,  RUGGED.  You  get  4<r,  milk  .md 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Their  I'WO- 
W.AV  bargaining  power  plus  greater  saleability  of  raises 
means  greater  security  under  .ANY  world  rondit'ons. 
Subscribe  to  MILKiS’G  SHORTHORN  JOIRN.AL 

_____  now!  Published  monthly.  Only  .$1,110  for  six 
months,  $2.00  for  full  year.  $5.00  for  three 
years.  Send  money  TOD  .AY  or  write  for 


ADDRESS 

cm'. _ 


STATi; 


7H‘an/(Ut  'Pteicc 

SHOW  EQUIPMENT 


Livestock  SHOW  BLANKETS  in  your  own  bright 
farm  colors,  with  your  farm  monogram,  are  an 
excellent  advertising  investment. 


Dana  Blankets,  made  to  your  order,  are  shipped 
within  a  week  from  receipt  of  order.  See  them 
illustrated  in  full  color  on  page  35  of  the  Dana 
Catalog*. 


Dana  offers  a  new  live¬ 
stock  SHOW  SHAM¬ 
POO  which  raises  a  lather 
of  suds  in  hard  water,  cold 
water,  any  water. 

SHOW  COAT 
DRESSING, 

brushes,  combs,  clippers 
and  all  grooming  supplies 
for  show  animals  are  listed 
in  the  Dana  Catalog. 


An  efficient  handsome  SHOW  STICK,  made  in 
the  Dana  Shops,  telescopes  from  50  to  30  inches. 


Dana  SHOW  HALTERS  for  beef  and  dairy 
animals  are  illustrated  on  pages  38  and  39  of 
the  Dana  Catalog. 

*FREE  CATALOG  of 
shew  equipment 
and  breeders*  sup¬ 
plies  is  available 
upon  request  .  .  . 
68  pages  fully 
illustrated.  Drop  a 
card  to 

C.  H.  Dana,  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1 861 
Hyde  Park  8,  Vt. 


to  gather  plant  food  to  sustain  the  grow  th, 
so  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  die. 

The  chemicals  pro\t‘n  best  for  brush 
control  in  the  Ozarks  are  commonly  called 
2,4-1)  ( dichlorophenoxy  acetic  acid)  and 
2,4.5-T  (tri( hlorophenoxy  acetit  acid). 
These  chemicals  are  made  from  benzene, 
and  it  was  natural  for  such  chemical  com¬ 
panies  as  Pittsburgh  Coke  and  Chemical 
Co.  to  get  into  their  manufacture  sim  e 
benzene  is  an  important  by-produ(  t  of 
turning  coal  into  coke.  These  hormones 
I  2.4-1)  or  2.4. .i-T)  cause  the  sudden  re¬ 
lease  of  the  stored  energ\  in  the  plant  and 
root  system.  This  renders  the  plant  incap¬ 
able  of  further  earning  on  its  life  prcK  csses. 
The  hormones  are  plant  stimulants;  they 
speed  up  grow  th  of  the  plants  to  the  point 
where  they  die  because  ot  an  explosive 
release  of  energy.  The  hormone  travels  by 
translocation  through  the  plant  system 
quite  rapidly. 

Th(‘  at  tual  kill  may  come  w  ithin  a  few 
minutes,  a  few  hours,  a  few  weeks,  or  in 
some  cases  it  may  take  as  much  as  two 
vears  to  determine  the  efficiency  ot  the 
kill.  It  is  not  known  definitely  how  fast 
this  takes  place. 


Hake 

More 

Money 

with  the 


DOANE  PROFIT-7 
FARM  PROGRAM 

Xew  methods  are  bein?  discovered 
each  year  to  increase  production  and 
reduce  costs  on  farms  and  ranches. 
\\e  continually  apply  these  methods 
successfully  on  the  hundreds  of 
properties  under  our  management. 

We  offer  you  the  bene- 
fit  of  this  knowledge  in 
one  package — namely,  the  Doane 
Profit-7  Farm  Program. 

W  hai  this  profiram 
tcill  do  for  you 

It  will  increase  production  .  .  . 
reduce  costs  .  .  .  provide  efficient 
operation  .  .  .  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  .  .  .  save  your  time  .  .  .  give 
relief  from  worry  .  .  .  and  increase 
net  income! 


The  Grass  Underneath 
Forestrv  and  range  specialists  point  out 
that  spraving  should  not  be  done  in  the 
true  forest  areas  where  there  are  \aluable 
hardwoods.  Where  the  sciub  trees  ha\e 
mo\ed  onto  good  pasture  land,  the  brush 
killing  pavs  off.  Once  free  of  the  smother¬ 
ing  shade,  the  native  grasses  will  grow’ 
again.  \Vhen  low-grade  trees  are  cleared 
with  ax  and  saw.  there  are  a  dozen  or  two 
volunteer  shoots  ready  to  spring  up  where 
a  tree  is  cut.  And.  if  the  top  soil  is  dis¬ 
turbed  in  tbe  hilly  land  by  machinery,  ero¬ 
sion  can  be  a  problem.  That  is  the  reason 
the  chemical  land  clearing  looks  so  good 
in  the  hilly  types  of  land.  Once  the  grass- 
co\er  comes  back,  the  water  run-ofl  is 
lowered  as  much  as  .aO  per  cent. 

The  pattern  of  recoveiy  taken  by  the 
native  grass  usually  is  ver\’  rapid.  Grass 
which  has  grown  and  sei-ded  itself  for 
generations  in  a  stunted  form,  suddenly 
springs  to  life.  The  heavy  organic  litter 
from  the  leaves,  bark  and  decaying  trees 
acts  like  a  sponge  to  hold  the  moistuie  and 
is  an  ideal  nursery  for  the  small  grass. 
When  the  sun’s  rays  strike  the  ground,  the 
soil  flora  and  fauna  in  it  spring  to  life, 
and  the  whole  area  suddenly  seems  to 
unfold  a  green  carpet.  The  fifty  inches  of 
rain  tliat  the  Ozarks  get  in  a  nonnal  year 
keeps  it  that  way. 

The  native  grasses  that  usually  spring 
up  in  the  Texas,  .\rkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Missouri  areas  are  bluegrass,  big  bluestem, 
little  bluestem,  Indiangrass,  switchgrass. 
sideoats  grama,  eastern  gama,  purpletop. 
sand  lovegrass  and  panicum.  .■Ml  of  these 
are  considered  fine  beef-makers,  provided 
the  cattle  have  plenty  of  this  pasture. 

Following  the  brush  kill,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  grass  is  most  important.  The 
range  should  be  stocked  so  that  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  year’s  growth  of 


Write  today  for  details  and  cost, 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE.  INC. 

Box  M-3.  5142  Delmar 
ST.  LOUIS  8,  MO. 

New  Way  to 
Dry  Crops 
on  the  Farm 

By  Ben  L.  Tomlinson 

HERE'S  A  W.\Y  to  put  \our  tractor  to 
another  use  .  .  .  b\  using  tractor  power 
take-off  to  dry  all  small  grains,  shelled  corn, 
beans  and  ha\.  Dr\  right  out  in  the  field  with 
your  combine  or  picker,  if  you  wish. 

No  assembb,  building,  bin  or  ductwork  is 
needed.  Completelv  portable,  the  Cropgard 
Dr>er  is  delivered  ready-to-run.  Simple  to 
operate.  Powerful  fan  blows  a  large  volume  of 
heated  air  from  twin  oil  burners  up  through 
perforated  steel  floor  which  supports  1 70  bu. 
grain.  Excellent  for  custom  dr>ing.  In  one 
hour  sou  can  drv  100-125  bu.  shelled  corn  or 
beans;  150-175  bu.  small  grain;  1  ton  hay. 
Costs  less  than  2c  bu.  to  operate.  The  qualitv 
of  drsing  is  tops.  Temperature  controls  are 
convenient  and  automatic. 


Patent  Pendiiig 


C'.Rop<;\Ri)  sells  for  $11*85.  F.O.B  factory.  Kunninir  s^ear 
and  built-in  hydraulic  hoist  (for  simple  unload  nit  I  are 
extra.  Quit  k  delisery.  Il'rtfc  for  jrt  r,  iUu\tia'.iH  liti  r.nture 
and  hona  hdr  eopiis  nf  Itlhrs  from  lUtlomtrs. 


LAKESHORE  MFG.  CO. 

3307  Republic  Ave.  Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 
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grass  is  cairn.  Salt  inincial  b{)xt‘s,  and 
walciing  troiiglis  should  hr  placed  to 
spicad  out  the  cattle  and  u<“t  e\»-n  grazing. 

The  first  tjuestions  a  ianner  asks  about 
clieniical  spraying  is;  “Is  it  dangerous? 
Will  it  hurt  my  cattle?  How  about  the 
milk?”  In  the  early  days  of  brush  spiayiny 
the  i  hemical  salesman  ol  ten  took  a  sip  of 
the  straight  (  hemical  to  answer  these  i|ues- 
tions.  It  doesn't  taste  good  but  has  no 
otiier  bad  eflec  ts  than  to  (  a use  a  i  ase  of 
the  trots.  This  was  all  in  the  line  of  duty, 
though,  and  gradually  the  s;oi\  was  put 
across.  'I'he  farmers  i('a!i:'(  d  that  only  the 
broadleaf  plants  were  killed. 

One  of  the  long-time  battles  with  the 
blush  in  the  Southwest  has  b(‘en  waged  in 
the  brushy  areas  of  Oklahoma.  Here  de- 
\elo|)ed  and  iinjiroved  pastures  are  now 
producing  5  to  8  times  more  hay  and  beef 
than  they  did  before  clearing.  In 
work  was  startl'd  with  hand  tools  and  since 


then  ingenious  machines  and  chemicals 
have  been  built  for  the  work.  Brush  mow¬ 
ers.  saws,  beateis,  crushers,  and  loot  rakes 
are  all  |)art  of  the  arsenal.  .\  root-cutter, 
consisting  of  a  large  \’-shaped  blade 
mounted  ahead  of  a  track-tractor,  has 
been  de\eloj)ed  which  will  shear  ofl’  trees 
u|)  to  20  inches  in  diameter  at  a  rale  of 
1  l{»  2  acres  an  hour,  is  the  big  gun  in  the 
line-up.  .\fter  the  brush  and  trees  are 
cleared,  they  are  left  where  they  fall,  to 
rot  and  add  mulch  to  the  thin  soil.  Burn¬ 
ing  is  not  ad\  ised.  for  it  was  found  on  test 
areas  that  as  much  as  7. *>98  pounds  per 
acri'  of  \aluable  mulch  was  present  from 
the  li‘a\  (‘s.  tw  igs.  and  stems  two  years  after 
the  clearing. 

Pi'le  Estes  of  \Vichiia  Falls  has  been 
acti\(‘  in  Te.xas  range  spraying  and  works 
with  the  new  chemicals  as  they  come  out 
in  testing  them  on  the  rough  hombres  of 
the  rani  lies,  the  mes(|uite.  post  oak.  black- 


EAR  TAGS 


FOR  LIVESTOCK  Si 

Economical.  Easily  applied. 

Cattle  Site— S13.00  for  500 
Sheep-Hoq  Si*e — $9.95  to-  500 
Applicator  for  applying  52  ea. 

Identical  name  stamping  on  1.000  or  more  tafs — 
no  charge  .  .  .  less  than  1.000  tags— SI. 80  net. 


NECK  CHAIN  TAGS 


1**  numbers,  both  sides.  Complete  cow 
»et:  brass  tar  x  2*«''e  40"  chain, 
and  attachment  link.  Per  set-'— dozen 
lots-^Sl.SO  each.  F.O.B.  Newport. 


UCTION  SALE  TAG 


Style  No.  136.  1*2**  diameter.  1'*  black 
number,  both  sides,  on  white  backfround, 

$7.05  per  500  quantity. 

Hor  rinrs  for  attachlnf— $1.75  per  500. 

Rinrer— 50c  each. 

Also  complete  line  of  Bull  Rinfs,  Ear 
Notchers,  Cattle  Leads.  Prompt  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  additional  information. 


NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.  Dept.WfnS  NEWPORT.  KY 


The  Editors  «/  the  harm  Quarterly,  ujter  a  ct.rcj'tcl  selectitm  of  current' 
agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers 


TIitF.XR.MFRS 

HANDBOOK 


The  Flood  Control  Controscrsy — 

by  Leopold  and  Maddock  .  S5.00 

Fhis  book  rovers  both  sides  of  the  bit;  vs.  little  ilnio  aruuinent. 

Big  Dam  Foolishness  by  Elmer  Peterson  S.LoO 

•A  fighting  book  by  a  believer  in  soil  ronsrivation  and  little  dams. 

\  eterinar)  Handbook  for  Swinemcn  by  J.  .  Bailey  S3.00 

When  hogs  need  help  and  the  veterinarian  is  away. 

The  Story  of  FAQ — by  Gove  Harnbidgc  .  .S6..)0 

.\  fascinating  report  on  efforts  to  improve  world  farming. 

Breeding  Better  Livestock — 

by  Rice,  .Andrews  &  Warcwick  .  S6..)0 

Prartiral  genetics  for  the  livestock  breeder. 

.\niinal  Breeding  (3lh  ed. ) — by  L.  M.  Winters  .  S3.73 

■An  excellent  book  on  genetics  lor  the  fanner. 

ITie  Hog  .\nnual  by  the  cditoiN  of  Farm  Ouartcrly  S4.23 

Clomplete  articles  on  hog  raising  and  lists  of  breeders. 

Raising  Swine  by  G.  P.  Devoc  and  J.  L.  Kiidcr  S4.73 

■A  practical  new  book  on  breeding,  feedinn,  and  tnarketini:  hoiis. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp'on  ct  a!  S3..)0 

Fhis  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  Ptoture  Hook.  It’s  a  uood  one. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison  S7.0fl 

I  he  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  fcedinii. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  \V.  E.  Pctci«.cn  Sli.OO 

-A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  i omplcte  books  on  daiivinii. 

Beef  Cattle  (4th  ed. )-  by  Rosioc  R.  Sn.ipp 

.A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  exci '.lent  book  on  beef  production. 

.Sheep  Science-  -by  W  .  Ci.  Kammladc  Sfi.OO 

1  he  breeds,  care,  and  tcedini;  of  sheep  for  wool  and  i.iutton  produ<  tion. 

.Successful  Poultry  .Management  by  M.  jull  8.).(K) 

I  be  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  ijoultry. 

Fisherman’s  Handbinrk  SL23 

.\n  excellent  report  on  fish  and  whcie  and  bow  to  ( ati  h  them. 

.\udcrs  Pumps  bv  Frank  D.  (Jrabam  S4.(H) 

I  .aSb  paiies  of  detailci'  instruction  and  draw  ings  of  pumps. 

Raising  (iaine  Birds  in  Claplivily  by  D.  B.  (ireenberg  S8.(K1 

Mow  to  raise  quail,  pheasants,  (  hukars.  and  othia'  iii.nic  birds. 

Making  the  Most  of  \’our  l  iwid  |- ree/er — 

by  .Marie  Essipoll  83.93 

.\  second  edition  of  this  well  written  lKM)k  on  free/ing. 

The  Fanner’s  Handbook — by  ,)‘»bn  M.  White 

Kiwy  reference  Irook  on  c  rops,  li\  esto<  k,  and  farm  proiblems. 


.A  Practical  (»uide  for  the  Beginning  Fanner —  _ 

by  Herbert  Jacobs  . . .  Sa.OO 

.A  Ixrok  to  give  vou  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit ,  84.00 

Fells  whether  your  crops  are  getting  eaough  nitrogen,  potassium 
and  phosphorus.  Oon.plete  instructions  cMie  with  the  kit. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers  by  Firman  BFBi  ar  .  80.00 

.An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Cirops-  .A  Symposium  84.30 

Mow  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Irrigated  .Soils  (2nd  ed.) — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  8t)..”)0 

I  he  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 
Handbook  of  .Agricultural  C:heinioal»r  by  L.  \V.  Hanna  83.23 

I  he  chemicals,  direction  for  use,  and  precautions  in  using. 

firasses  and  (irassland  Farming — by  Hi  W.  Staten  83.00 

( )ne  of  the  best  hooks  on  practical  grass  farming. 

Weeds  -by  W.  C.  Muensiher  r  87.30 

The  identification  and  control  of  these  soil  bandits. 

The  .Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm  .Animals (2nd  ed. ) — 
by  E.  J.  Perry  83.00 

I  he  authoritative  book  for  students  of  this  subject. 

.\rtiliclal  Breeding— by  G.  W.  Stamm  .  83.30 

■A  fjopular  treatment  of  this  subject  for  the  layman. 

- - , 

rilE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 

c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly”  •  Y 

E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


I  enclose  check,  monrv  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  s»-nd  them  to  me  immediatelv. 


1  jtle  o!  hook 

Piise) 

l  it  it*  o?  i)ook 

Price) 

.mil  enter  mv  siihscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  S2.(H>  [j  2  A  cars  “ 1 

3  Year.s  S.*).(I0 

.Name 

R  R. 

or  Street 

flitv 

•^tate 

A’our  order  will  he  sent  to  you  postpaid.  ^ Book  buyers  lii'inii  in 
Ohio  should  add  d'r  for  sales  tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze 
when  properly  in¬ 
stalled. 

•  Provides  complete 
fire  protection  by 
assuring  running 
water  even  in 
coldest  weather. 

•  Guarantees  ade¬ 
quate  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  live  stock. 

•  Over  a  million 
Vogel  Frost-Proof 
Valves  have  been 
sold. 

The  handle  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  shows  ot  a  glance 
that  the  water  is  posi¬ 
tively  shut  oh  and  is 
your  guarantee  ogainst 
leakage  and  freezing. 

No.  4 

FROST-PROOF 

CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze.  A 
great  convenience  when 
installed  in  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  or  on  a  rear  porch 
of  a  residence. 

A  real  water  saver.  Vi¬ 
treous  china  bowl  is  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  will  never 
freeze.  No  mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.,  Wilmmqton  99.  Delaware 


Joseph  A  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  99,  Del 

ru-.i-c  M'litl  tnf«»rmation  on  Vopel  Frost-Proof  Closet-s 
.in.t  I  Pi.K.f  Hytlranls 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

TOWN  . STATE . 


FORMULA  FOR 
PROFITS 


ONE-MAN  PACKAGED  FEED  PLANT 


Shown  with  500- lb.  Batch  Mixer,  10"  x  10" 
Krimper-Kracker  and  14"  Rotary  Knife  Granulator. 
Other  sizes  100  lbs.  to  6,000  lbs.  Any  item  avail¬ 
able  separately.  Also  molasses  attachment.  CRIMPS, 
GRANULATES  DU^T-FREE  and  operates  with  small 
motor  or  troctor.  Discharges  correctly  balanced 
ratians  into  bags  or  trucks.  No  millwright  work  or 
installotion  cost.  PUTS  YOU  IN  THE  DRIVER'S 
SEAT  in  any  livestock  feeding  program.  Users 
everywhere  because  it's  deliberately  priced  to  sell. 
Write  TODAY  for  free  samples  ond  catalog. 


H.  C.  DAVIS  SONS' 


Dept.  FG-18S  BONNER  SPRINGS.  KANSAS 


jack  oak,  willow  and  cactus.  This  year  in 
March  and  .\pril  they  were  testing  Dujxint 
Karine.x  \\ ,  a  new  chemical  which  is  what 
the  trade  calls  a  “substituted  urea.”  .\ 
fraction  of  a  gram  will  kill  a  tree.  It  is  a 
slow  killer  and  works  from  the  roots  where 
it  is  dropped  in  a  dry.  pellet  form.  Since 
this  chemical  is  in  a  pellet  form  there  is 
no  hazard  from  drift  in  an  aerial  appli¬ 
cation. 

Dow-Kuron  is  another  new  chemical 
that  is  highly  effective  against  oaks:  it  has 
been  tested,  and  will  be*  recommended  for 
use  this  year  in  Texas. 

Estes  says  the  kill  with  2.4. 5-T  has  bc'i'ii 
good-  -using  1  pint  of  the  acid  to  the  acre 
along  with  one  gallon  of  Diesel  oil  and  a 
gallons  of  water.  The  spraying  is  done 
from  tlie  air  6  to  12  weeks  alter  the  leaves 
appe-ar  in  the  spring.  The  cost  is  .S2.9.") 
an  acre  for  chemicals  and  spraying,  and 
one-half  of  this  can  be  collected  from  the 
.\gri(  ultural  Conservation  Program  offic  e. 

Mesquite  control  was  startc*d  comiiK'r- 
cially  in  about  1950  as  a  result  of  some 
aerial  tc*st  j)lots  j)iit  out  by  the  Tc'xas  .\gri- 
cultiiral  Experiment  Station  at  .Spur. 
Texas,  hc'aded  by  C.  E.  Fischer,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Zigler  System  of 
Texas,  of  Stamford.  Texas,  the  company 
that  furnished  the  airplanes.  .\s  a  result 
of  these  test  plots  the  PM.\  Committee  ol 
Texas  decidc'd  to  particij)ate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  rc‘commendc*d  2.4.5-T  in  an  oil 
emulsion  solution  to  be  sprayed  on  the 
mesquites  40  to  90  days  after  the  first 
leaxes  appeared  in  the  spring,  proxided 
there  xvas  sufficient  moisture  so  that  the 
mesquites  xxould  make  a  nonnal  groxvth. 
The  prc*sent  recommendation  is  1  pint 
1/2  pound  acid  equixalent)  of  a  loxv  xola- 
tile  estc'r  formidation  of  2.4.5-T  in  a  two- 
to-one  mixture  applied  at  the  rate  of  4 
gallons  per  acre. 

.■\fter  sjjraying  most  of  the  ranchers  pre¬ 
fer  to  leaxc-  the*  d(*ad  brush  standing  up 
on  their  ranchland  since  they  can  see  their 
cattle  throutrli  it  and  it  does  not  shade  the 
grass.  In  Texas  the  good  strass  xvill  not 
groxv  in  the  shade. 

In  the  early  sprinsr.  the  first  year  after 
the  aerial  sjjraxing  of  his  ranch,  Carter 
McGretior.  |r.  of  .Scotland,  Tc’xas.  made 
these  obserx  ations:  “Of  course,  at  this 
date  it  is  too  earlx  to  determine  xvith  any 
dc'gree  of  aec  urac  y  the  percent  of  rcK)t  kill 
on  the  mesquite.  but  right  noxv  it  looks  as 
though  the  top  kill  is  going  to  be  at  least 
eighty  pe  rcent. 

“Hoxvexer.  one  lesult  that  is  apparent 
already  is  the  groxvth  of  the  natixe  pasture 
grasses.  In  this  ar(*a,  xve  haxe  had  only  a 
xerx  negligible  amount  of  rainfall  in  the 
last  si.x  months,  but  the  grasses  in  the 
pastures  xvhich  have  been  sprayed  are  still 
in  excellent  condition  compared  to  the 
grasses  in  the  pastures  xvhcMe  no  spraying 
xvas  done.  There  are  no  xveeds  in  the 
sprayed  area,  but  the  chemical  apparently 
caused  an  abnormal  groxvth  of  the  grasses, 
which  in  our  present  dry  state,  is  a  most 
desirable  situation.  The  cattle  grazing  on 
the  sprayed  area  arc*  in  better  flesh  than 


MOULTON 


^  systems 

[farm  rESTEDI 

Tested  by  actual  installations  and 
I  operations  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  all 
kinds  of  soil  .  .  .  all  over  the  world! 


0« 


\MeCHANICALLY  PlltF£Cf] 

Engineered  to  be  mechanically  perfect. 
Complete  with  folding  carrying  handles 
and  positive  non-leak  gasket 
welded-on  Quick-Couplers! 


seal  and 


\FieLD  ENGINeeUBD] 

A  Moulton  trained  representative  in¬ 
spects  your  fields  and  gathers  all  facts, 
figures  and  information  about  your 
problems,  needs  and  plans  for  future 
expansion. 


I ICONOMICAL] 

Moulton  has  built-in  economy.  High 
portability,  flexibility  and  simplicity  of 
design  assures  you  greater  coverage, 
with  less  equipment  and  smaller  initial 
investment. 

Buy  Moulton  .  .  .  the 
system  that  measures 
up  to  complete  satis¬ 
faction! 


'  1 

Jj  /_ljlttlCA 


_  _ _ _ .-riON 

COMPANY 


WHITE  DEPT,  FQ-2  or  your  ttoaroil  Moulton  Deafer 


BEST  engineered 

BEST  buy  for  you. 


yes 

con  plow,  prepare  and  cullivola 
your  gordoni  and  small  lots  ,  ,  . 
mew  your  fields,  fence-rows  fside 
bar  sickle)  or  lawns  (gong  mow. 
ers)  .  .  .  sew  your  weed  ...  do 
your  hauling  .  .  .  bulldoie, 

grade,  roll,  ofc.  .  .  .  while  you 
end  your  youngsters  hove  FUN 
riding  il.  Ideal  for  d-H  proiects. 
Powerful,  rugged,  e  reel  farm 
machine  —  with  the  industry's 
finest  heovy.duty  accesseries  end 
Implements.  Best  velue.buy  in 
Its  field.  New  streamlined  t9SS 
model  new  available. 

Send  for  literature  and  noma 
«f  lecol  dealer. 

THE  lAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

High  Production  Maehintry 
Builders  Since  1 849 
Dept.  FQ  Stretford,  Conn, 


PLOWS 

DISCS 

cultivates 
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Allifil  Mills,  Inc. 

Allis  Chalmers  Co. 

American  A);rirultural  Chemical 


Industrial  Molasses 
International  Harvester  Co. 
International  Minerals  & 
Chemical  Corp.  . 

Jacuzzi  Pump  Co.  . 

James  Mfc.  Ci» . 

Jari  Products  . 


American  Corriedale  .Assoc. 
American  Guernsey  Cattle 
American  Hampshire  Sheep 
Assn. 

American  Milking:  Shorthorn 
Societ.v 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Assn. 

.American  Society  of  Farm 
Mcrs. 

.American  Tire  Machinery 
W.  R.  Ames  Co. 

Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Indiana 
Ariens  Company  . 

Babson  Bros.  Co . 

Baird  .Machinery  Co . 

Barnes  Mfe.  Co . 

Behlen  Mtg.  Co.  . 

C.  S.  Bell  Co. 

Black,  Sivalls  &  Bryson,  Ino. 
The  John  Blue  Co. 
itostrom-Brady  .MIk.  Co. 
Brideeptirt  Implement  Works 
Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
BurlinKame,  Field,  Pierce  & 
Brown 

Butler  .MfK.  Co.  96, 


Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co,  .  . 

Kinir-Wyse,  Inc.  . 

Krause  Plow  Corp. 
Krop-Kare  Products  (Kilby 
-Mayner  Steel  Co.) 

I...M.I..  FiiKineerini;  &  Mtg. 
Corp. 

I.akeshore  Mfe.  Co. 

I.antz  Mfe.  Co.,  Inc. 

I.illiston  Implement  Co. 
I.owrance  Quail  Farm 
I. undell  .Mfe.  Co. 


.MacKensen  Bird  Farm  99 

.Marlow  Pumps  91 

.Martin  Steel  3rd  Cover 

.Massey-IIarris  Co.  12 

Olin-.Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  85 
McCulloueh  .Motors  112 

McDowell  Mfe.  Co.  107 

.Merchants  Creamery  .  102 

The  .Meyer  .Mfe.  Co.  94 

Mid-Western  Industries  111 

.Minneapolis  .Moline  Bark  Cover 

Moulton  Irrie.  Co.  130 

.Musser  Forrest,  Inc.  112 


Campbell  Hausfeld  Co. 
.1.  I.  Case  Co.  .  . 

Caterpillar  Tractor 
Century  Kneineerine  ■ 
Champion  Corp. 
Choremaster  Div.  ... 
Cizak  Mfe.  Go. 

Clay  Kquipment  Corp. 
Cla.vton  &  Lambert  Co. 
Cobey  Corp. 
Construction  .Machinery 
Continental  Motors 
Cushman  .Motor  Works 


National  .Aericultiiral  Supply 
Co. 

National  Band  &  Tae  Co. 
National  Cooperatives 
National  Kainbird  Sales  & 

Ene.  Corp. 

New'  Holland  .Machine  Co.  24, 
New  Idea  Div.  AVCO  .Mfe. 
Corp. 

Nitroeen  Div.  Allied  Chemical 
&  Dye  Corp. 

Nutritional  Concentrates 
Nutritional  Research  Assoc., 
Inc. 


Increase  your  harvest  yield  of  hay,  corn  and  small 
grains  .  .  .  get  quahty  cash  crops  to  market  quicker. 

With  DELCO  Crop  Dryers  you  can  .  .  . 

STORE  your  crops  sooner. 

REDUCE  high  moisture  spoilage. 

SAVE  valuable  crop  nutrients. 

PRESERVE  color,  aroma  and  flavor. 

PUT  crops  into  market  condition  quicker. 

CUT  field  losses. 

DELCO  Crop  Dryers  are  portable,  rugged,  dependable.  DELCO 
Crop  Dryers  are  low-cost  packaged  units,  ready  to  operate,  and 
built  for  eiiicient  farm  operation. 


Dairy  Kquipment  Cu.  . 

C.  H.  Dana  Co . 

Daniiser  .Machine  Co . 

H.  C.  Davis  &  Sons  . 

Dayton  Furnp  &  Mtg,  C<».  . 
Deere  &  Company  .  .  . 

Del.aval  Separator  Co.  .  . 
Delco  Products  . 

Demintr  Co. 

Doane  Aericultural  Service, 
Inc. 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Duplex  .Mill  &  .MfR.  Co.  .  . 


D.  W.  Onan  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Opekasit,  Inc. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 


Palsljrove  .Mfp.  Co. 

Paper  .Machine  Co. 
Peirson-.Moore  Co.,  Inc. 
Perfect  Circle  Corp. 

Phelps  Dodge  Refining  Co. 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co. 
Pittsburg  Forging  Co. 
Portland  Cement  .Assoc. 
Potash  Rock  Co.  of  .America 
Proto  Tool  Co. 


KarJy  &  Daniel  Co. 
Eaton  .Mfg.  Co. 
Edwards  Laboratory 
Cheston  Eshelman 


Ralston  Purina  Company 
Reynolds  .Metals  Co.  (Irrigation) 
Roto-Hoe  &  Spra.ver  Co. 

.Safe  tiuard  Div. 
Seaman-Andwall  Citrp. 

Security  .Mfg.  &  Contrac'ing 
Co. 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Corp. 
Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
Sudbury  Laboratories 


Farmer  Feeder  Co.,  Inc. 
Farmhand  Co. 

E'AR.M  QUARTERLY  Books 
Ferguson  Co.,  Inc. 

Ferntlale  Farms 
E'irestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Fitchburg  E^ngineering  Corp. 
Flinchbaugh  Co. 

E’ox  River  Tractor  Co. 
Webber  C.  E'rench  .Mfg.  Co. 


Thompson  Chemical  Co. 
Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 
Towner  .>lfg.  Co. 

Turkey  Ridge  Farm 

I'nited  State*  Steel  Co. 

United  Steel  E'abricators 
Universal  .Mfg.  Co. 


Gardner  .Mfg.  Co. 

(iehl  Brtis.  Mfg.  Co. 
tieneral  Chemical  Div. 
The  B.  E'.  Goodrich  Co. 
The  Good.vear  Tire  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

(lorman-Rupp  Co. 
Gravely  .Motor  Plow 
Great  Lakes  Steel  C«»rp, 


DEICO  ELECTRIC  FARM  MOTORS  ore  in¬ 
dustrial  quality.  Power  your  loaders,  con¬ 
veyors,  milkers,  augers,  pumps,  feed 
grinders,  and  ony  other  form  equipment 
with  DELCO  Electric  Form  Motors. 


DELCO  farm  generators  for  emer¬ 
gency,  standby,  or  off-the-line  field  use. 
For  use  with  your  tractor  belt  or  power 
take-off  drive,  either  stotionory  or  port¬ 
able.  Power  ot  any  time,  at  any  place. 


For  more  information  on  how  you  can  get  more  dollar*  per  Crop  with  a  DELCO 
Crop  Dryer  send  this  coupon: 

DELCO  Products  Division 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Department  DS,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 


Habcu  .Mfg.  Cu. 

Hahn,  Inc. 

Hammer  Bbtw  Tool  C<». 
Hartzcll  Propeller  E'an  Co. 
Heil  Co. 

Helix  Corp. 

John  W.  Hobbs  Cttrp. 
Holstein-E'riesian  Assn. 
Hotchkiss  Steel  Products 
Hubbard  E'arms,  Inc. 
Thomas  E'.  Hyde  (E'l.ving  1 
Ranch ) 


Jos.  A. '  Vogel  Co.  130 

Vulcan  Hart  Mfg.  Co.  124 

126  R.  M.  Wade  &  f  o.  120 

81  Western  E'arm  .Mgrs.  124 

105,  110  West  Coast  I.umbermen’s  Assn.  12(i 

l^-l^  Western  Land  Roller  89 

26  Windsor  Press  91 

96  Wisconsin  .Motors  .  125 

98  Wood  Bros.  .Mfg.  Co.  92 

104  Yardley  Piastics  Co,  .  99 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 
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DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


ADDRESS 
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.STATE 

CHECK  □  Hay 

□  Corn 

□  Grain 

New  Cut-All  Rotary 

Shredder— us  easy  on  your  tractor 
as  a  P.T.O.  Mower 


TpAKE  on  heavy  trash  with  the  new 
Brillion  Cut-All  Rotary  Shredder  and 
watch  the  way  your  tractor  performs  .  .  . 
easy,  smooth,  steady.  Go  into  heavy  com 
or  cotton  stalks  . . .  tall  weed  growth,  grain 
stubble,  heavy  brush,  orchard  prunings, 
saplings  with  neser  a  worry. 

No  jars.  No  jolts.  No  shocks  to  trans¬ 
mission  gears,  bearings  and  shafts.  Smooth¬ 
er,  cleaner  cutting  that  puts  more  work  be¬ 
hind  you  .  .  .  fast. 

The  Brillion  Cut-All  R«)tar\-  Shredder 
has  tw  o  sets  of  two  blades  —  each  inde¬ 
pendently  controlled  through  the  Brillion 
friction  slip-clutch,  ^'hen  an  obstruction 
stops  one,  the  other  keeps  cutting.  This 
means  more  complete  shredding  —  fev.er 
stops.  No  loading  on  the  P.T.O.  shaft.  No 
undue  strain  on  your  tractor. 

The  two  bottom  blades  are  tilted  to  cre¬ 
ate  suction  that  picks  up  all  flat  refuse 
such  as  weeds,  com  stalks  and  brush  trim¬ 
mings  .  .  .  cuts  them  to  short  lengths  in  a 
cyclone  of  whirling  blades.  This  simplifies 


discing  .  .  .  trash  plows  under  easier  .  .  . 
reduces  to  humus  faster. 

And  you  can  skim  the  ground  or  cut 
high  with  the  Brillion.  It  comes  factory 
equipped  with  a  hsdraulic  hand  jack  or 
with  the  necessars’  brackets  to  use  the  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  on  your  tractor.  XX’heels  are 
standard  automotise  6.50  x  15. 

You’ll  like  the  construction  of  the 
Brillion.  It  has  a  heavy-duty,  long-skirted 
housing  for  pttsitive  protection;  hardened 
precision-cut  gears;  a  dust  sealed  gear 
case;  completely  shielded  P.T.O.  shaft. 

Get  complete  details  today.  See  your 
Brillion  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  Make 
trash  shredding  easier  on  your  tractor;  a 
faster  job  on  your  farm.  The  Brillion  Iron 
Works,  Inc.,  Brillion,  Vi'isconsin. 


CUT- ALL 

ROTARY  SHREDDERS 


IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT,  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


COMING  THIS  FALL! 


New  "Cobra  Head”  blower  attachment  gives 
even  greater  utility  to  your  Brillion  Cut-All 
Rotary  Shredder.  Makes  the  Brillion  a  dual 
purpose  machine:  a  standard  shredder  to 
chop  com  and  cotton  stalks,  orchard  prun¬ 
ings,  brush  etc.  for  mulching  —  a  shredder 
with  blower  to  cut.  shred.  avJ  load  grain 
stubble  or  corn  stalks  for  feed  or  bedding. 
Look  for  the  new  "Cobra  Head”  blower  at 
your  Brillion  dealer’s  this  Fall,  and  mail  the 
coupon  for  full  information. 


BRIUlON  IRON  WORKS,  INC.,  Depl.  BS-3-6,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  Brillion 
Cut-All  Rotary  Shredder  as  well  as  items  checked  below. 

□  Rotary  Hoe  □  Sure-Stand  Seeder  □  Pulverizers 


NAME . . . . . 

TOWN . . . . . R.F.D.. 

COUNTY . . . STATE. 


the  Others  altliough  they  are  receiving  less 
concentrates  and  no  roughage,  while  I 
feed  hay  in  my  untreated  pastures.” 

For  sand  sagebrush  and  skunkbrush 
other  Texas  sprayers  are  using  2.4-1)  in  a 
butyl  ester  form.  1  ‘/i  pints  of  chemical  in 
3  gallons  of  Diesel  oil  sprayed  per  acre. 
Some  are  making  an  emulsion,  using  1 '/4 
pints  of  the  chemical  to  1  gallon  of  Diesel 
oil,  nhis  2  gallons  of  water. 

How  Cattle  Gain 

In  October.  1932,  \V.  T.  Thompson  put 
79  grade  .\ngus  and  Hereford  heifers  on 
land  near  Branson.  Missouri,  which  had 
been  spraved  in  1951.  .\  fair  native  grass 
stand  had  developed  in  1951  and  seeded 
itself.  .\  heavy  stand  grew  in  1952  with 
a  heavy  seed  crop.  The  calves  were  on 
the  320  acres  until  Oi  tober  1.  1953.  and 
were  given  no  supplemental  feed  of  any 
kind.  It  just  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
driest  years  in  history,  with  half  the  nor¬ 
mal  rainfall,  so  grass  and  water  were 
short.  I'he  calvi's  wt're  weighi-d  four  times 
during  the  year,  and  when  they  were  sold 
after  a  year  on  the  pasture,  they  had  made 
an  average  gain  of  394  lbs.  “That  figured 
out  a  gain  per  acre  of  97.28  pounds  of 
beef.”  says  Thompson,  “and  calculated  at 
15  cents  a  pound,  the  gain  value  of  beef 
per  acre  was  $14.59.  That  was  more  than 
the  land  and  the  spraying  cost.  It  gives 
you  some  idea  what  the  food-producing 
possibilities  are  on  the  land  that  we  are 
allowing  to  stay  in  brush.” 

The  producers  of  the  basic  hormone 
chemicals  used  for  brush  killing  are; 
American  Chemical  Paint  Co. :  Diamond 
Alkali  Co.;  Dow  Chemical  Co.;  Dupont; 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.;  Pittsburgh  Coke 
and  Chemical  Co.;  Thompson  Chemicals 
Corp. :  and  Thompson  Hayward. 

.Since  the  2.4-1)  and  2.4,5-T  hormones 
came  out  of  the  laboratories  in  1945.  the 
producers  of  the  basic  chemicals  have  spent 
mu(  h  of  their  time  in  pushing  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  big  markets;  power  line  right- 
of-ways.  roadside  and  railroad  right-of- 
ways.  and  industrial  users.  Now  they  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  still  bigger 
U.  S.  farm  brush-killing  market  when* 
it  is  estimated  there  are  nearly  250  million 
brushy  acres  in  48  states  that  could  be  put 
into  useful  production. 

While  much  of  the  work  with  chemical 
land-clearing  has  been  done  on  large  tracts 
in  the  Southwest,  the  methods  can  be  used 
on  Midwest  farms  just  as  easily.  Both 
the  basal  bark  type  of  application  and 
ground  spraying  of  the  foliage  can  be  done 
with  a  small  investment  in  equipment. 
The  basal  bark  treatment  can  be  done 
at  any  time  of  the  year  and  the  foliage 
spraying  can  be  fitted  in  between  spring 
and  summer  jobs.  Hot,  sticky  summer 
days  when  the  humidity  gets  around  90 
per  cent  are  ideal.  To  the  farmer  who 
has  brush  trees  that  are  creeping  into  fields 
along  fence  lines,  chemical  spraying  looks 
like  a  cheap  and  efl'cctive  way  to  throw 
the  rascals  out. 
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STEEL-BILT  SILOS  and  HAYMAKERS 

make  all  forages  into  top  quality,  nutritious  feed. 


HIGH  ROUND  CRIBS 


HARVEST  HOARDER  BINS-dry 


for  lowest  cost, 
permanent  conditioning  and  storage  of  ear  corn. 


groin  with 

unheated  air.  Save  handling  loss,  cut  storage  cost. 


There’s  still  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  many  advantages 
of  Martin  Steel-Bilt  farm  buildings  this  year.  Martin 
engineering  gives  you  QUICK  —  yet  PERMANENT  — 
construction,  and  the  Martin  design  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  HARVEST  MORE  and  SAVE  MORE  of  what 
you  grow.  Martin’s  outstanding  “natural  air’’  drying 


system  for  ear  corn  and  small  grains  is  the  LOWEST 
COST  —  the  MOST  RELIABLE  —  method  for  on-the- 
farm  use.  And  Martin  systems  let  you  harvest  early  to 
reduce  field  losses  due  to  bad  weather  or  cutterbar  shat¬ 
tering.  Your  grains  are  stored  safely  in  the  same  bins 
in  which  they  are  dried,  reducing  losses  and  damage  due 
to  handling.  Of  course,  Martin  cribs  and  bins  are  weather 
resistant  and  vermin-proof.  Martin  Steel-Bilt  Silos  are 
air-tight  —  lock-in  the  nutritious  silage  juices  and  assure 
better  curing  .  .  .  turn  all  your  forages  into  quality  feed. 
Martin  Haymakers  give  you  pasture-fresh  hay  the  year 
around.  The  Martin  Way  is  the  LOW-COST,  HIGH- 
PROFIT  way  to  farm.  For  full  details  —  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course  —  check  and  mail  the  coupon. 


RIGID  FRAME  BU I LDI N G -clear. 

span,  straight  sidewall  design  lets  you  use 
every  foot  of  floor.  Wide  choice  of  doors, 
windows,  ventilators.  24,  32,  36,  40-fool 

widths,  lengths  in  20'  multiples.  Handsome, 
fireproof,  economical. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1103  Longview  Avenue— Mansfield,  Ohio 
Q  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  the  complete  Martin  line. 
Q  Silo 
Q  Haymaker 
Q  Harvest  Hoarder  Bin 
Q  High  Round  Crib 
f~|  Rigid  Frame  Building 
Q  Arch  Building 
Q  Crop  Drying 


n  Student 


Name 


Address 


MARTIN  ARCH  BUILDING  -Most 

beautiful  farm  building  .  ,  .  graceful  gothic 
lines,  many  optional  features.  35  or  40-foot 
widths,  lengths  in  8-foot  multiples.  Unob¬ 
structed  interior  —  unlimited  adaptations. 


or  Town 


514 


County 


State 


JllUIir*MLl(LI|t 


UNNFORAGOR 


tM  l^ngHit  yGw  wont,  hot  plenty  of  power  ond 


Now,  you  simply  can't 
afford  not  to  get  the  facts! 


UNUTRACTOR  and^3  UNI-MACHINES 

COST  M500  LESS  THAN  PULL-BEHINDS 


In  its  first  really  competitive  test,  the 
Minneapolis-Moline  I'ni-Farmor  swept 
the  field!  In  the  International  Me¬ 
chanical  (orn  Picking  Contest,  MM 
I'ni-Iluskors  placed  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd. 
That’s  real  proof  of  the  prize-winning 
performance  you  get  with  the  MM 
I'ni-Farmor. 

One  Uni-Tractor  mounts  all  your  Uni- 
Farmor  attachments.  You  chop  silage,  wiiid- 
row  hay  or  grain,  combine  grain,  bean  or 
seed  crops,  pick  and  husk  corn,  or  pick  and 
shell  corn.  On  every  job,  you  get  the  same 
self-propelled  operation. 

And  look  at  the  money  you  save!  You  save 
up  to  SI  500  or  more  on  the  Uni-Tractor  and 
3  Uni-Machines  over  the  cost  of  pull-behind 
equipment.  Every  Uni-Machine  you  buy 
after  that  adds  to  that  first  big  saving. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  facts  about 
Uni-Farming.  Mail  the  coupon  for  free 
literature.  Then  see  your  MM  Dealer  for 
first-hand  information. 

M  INNEAPOLIS-  M  OL1NE 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


UNI-HARVESTOR 

HerR*$  fomod  Hcirvttfor  porformence 
with  oil  the  odvontopes  of  self-pro¬ 
pelled  eperoHon.  Vorioble-speed  drive, 
Uni-Motic  hydroulic  heoder  control, 
hiphtpeed  owper  wnlooder— you  profit 
hy  them  oil. 


UNI-WINDROWER 

New  Uni-Motie  height  control,  big,  10- 
foot  copocity  ond  perfect  cutting  visi¬ 
bility  moke  this  self-propelled  wind- 
rower  outstonding.  You*ll  use  this  cost¬ 
cutting  Uni-Mochine  oil  summer  long. 


Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA  D*pt.  34S 

l*d  like  the  complete  story  on  Uni-Forming.  RIeose  send 

folders  on  the  mochines  checked.  I  form . ocres. 

(  )  UNI-TRACTOR  (  )  UNI-HARVESTOR 

(  )  UNI-FORACOR  (  )  UNI-WINOROWER 

(  )  UNI-HUSKOR  (  )  UNI-PICKER-SHELIER 

Tell  ut  WHAT  ether  Uni-Ma<hine«  you'd  be  inleretted  in — 
in  the  future? 


UNI-HUSKOR 

This  MM  Uni-Huskor  won  1st,  2nd  ond 
3rd  prties  in  the  toughest  internotionol 
competition.  Uni-Motic  height  control, 
exclusive  MM  husking  bed  with  rotot- 
ing  ond  side-to-side  oction,  full  length 
corn  sover.  Lew-cost  chompionship* 
sheller  ottochment  lets  you  convert  to 
picking-shelling. 

*AIM  Shederi  ore  by  for  the  /eodi'ng  se/fers 
M  sixes  from  175  to  1200  bvsbe/s  per  hour. 


UNI-PICKER-SHELLER 

With  this  odvonced  MM  Uni-Picker- 
Shellor,  you  pick  ond  shell  corn  with 
up  to  30%  moisture  content,  in  one 
trip  through.  You  profit  by  oil  the  prixe- 
winning  odvontoges  of  the  Uni-Huskor, 
plus  the  thorough,  big-copocity  shell¬ 
ing  of  MM's  fomed  Model  D  Sheller. 
Powerful  cleoning  fon  ond  long  cleon- 
ing  sieves  deliver  o  cleon,  trosh-free 
crop  to  the  tonk. 


Postoffice, 


